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LIFE AND LETTERS 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


A CRITIC’S DAY BOOK 


Once before in my life, tired of reviewing, I attempted 
to write a discursive Diary for the public. I was uneasy 
about it, but it was not unpopular, as far as I could 
judge. The advantage of this form of communication 
is that one can criticize books in a more informal way 
by means of it, and comment, too, on matters about 
which a literary reviewer never gets a chance of having 
his say. Life and Letters seems to be the place for me to 
try again that experiment. Informality is not unpleasant 
in itself, but it has a drawback, a serious one in my eyes: 
the writer takes for granted that the reader is interested 
in him and not merely in what he says. That is 
cool, and an expectation hard to live up to. But I have 
been encouraged by coming across a successful experi- 
ment of this nature: a small book called Passage through 
the Present, by George Buchanan (Constable, 53s.). 
Buchanan, I thought, managed his egotism beautifully 
in print. He took the reader into his confidence without 
displaying himself ostentatiously. His Diary was made 
up of meditations, observations, notes of conversations, 
quotations, comments on public events, and poems in 
irregular verse: I liked him because he never tried to 
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make too much of what was little, when he described 
what had interested him you might think the result 
rather flat, yet presently under a longer exposure—yes 
there, indubitably, was something to look at. I liked 
him because he was not a remarkable man—at least not 
more remarkable than myself. And he did not pretend 
to be. What he cared about was sifting carefully his 
mind for such bits of originality and truth as it 
might contain. He was uncommon in one respect, in 
that he tried to write as he thought. He was clearly a 
good many years younger than myself, yet when he 
looked round him at public events he certainly knew 
one mood of my own pre-war generation: ‘This chaos, 
this futility, leaves us without opinions, without gestures, 
without hope, without any comment that can sound 
reasonable. We have long since exhausted the repertory 
of words of anger.’ But this with him, too, was only a 
mood. The days, as they passed, contained plenty to 
interest and console him. 

‘One of the aspects of friendship that most delights me 
is this: sitting with a person you have known and liked 
for a long time, say at the window of a tea-room in 
Richmond, with, below, an untidy green garden, the 
river, a road-bridge with motors passing, and trees on 
the far bank, everything suddenly becomes welded 
together like the composition of a picture into something 
united, beautiful and memorable. Times like these are 
treasures, and nothing can buy them except friendship.’ 

That entry is an example, too, of the quality in his 
Diary I mentioned. At first it hardly seems worth printing; 
but let it stay in the mind a while, and it recalls the 
value of what we, too, seldom seek: that exquisite peace- 
ful sense of ‘nowness’, possible between people who have 
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been long fond of each other; moments which make 
from the stuff of life a little work of art. 

There seems to be even a sort of mild eternity about 
them, and, when remembered, how poignant they can 
be! The heart cries: ‘Why didn’t I get them when I 
could, instead of running after empty distractions and 
wretched small successes?’ Proust thought they could 
be enjoyed only in retrospect. Perhaps his deepest defect 
as an interpreter of experience was that he himself could 
feel so little at the time; his emotions were retrospective. 
Consequently his philosophy amounted to an injunction 
to live in the past. It was his sole remedy for the ills of 
life, and it had this drawback: that to live in the present 
and for the future is an instinct so strong that only the 
most complete disillusionment. can subdue it; while the 
less we live in the present, obviously, the less we shall 
have to remember. Dickens was skilful in netting with 
the description of circumstance that illusive. spirit of 
‘nowness’. The feeling, ‘It is enough’, suffuses his 
happiest scenes, intensified, as they are, by the roaring 
welter round them. It is as much for them as for his fun 
that I go back to him, for those safe green islands. 


I liked the quotations in this Diary. Where, I wonder, 
did he find this one from Blake: ‘I love fun, but too 
much is abominable’? They are always out of the way. 
I was glad to read this from Paul Valéry: 


‘Political conflicts distort and disturb the people’s 
sense of distinction between matters of importance 
and matters of urgency.’ 


‘What is vital is disguised by what is merely a matter 
of well-being; the ulterior is disguised by the imminent; 
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the badly-needed by what is readily felt; what is funda- 
mental and sluggish by what excites.’ 


‘All that touches practical politics is necessarily 
superficial.’ 


And I enjoyed the story from Paul Morand of a young 
Hungarian who jumped into the Danube to end his 
life. Those on the bank threw him ropes and life-belts; 
but he ignored them. Suddenly a policeman drew his 
revolver and shouted: ‘Get out, or I fire!’ The would-be 
suicide meekly swam to the bank. There is a general 
application or moral here which I leave you to discover. 

The diarist does not often note down literary criticisms. 
It was worth while, however, to say about Tchehov: 
‘He is a genius who never raises his voice’; and this 
entry is interesting: 


‘What note do I detect, what undertone, in the 
better writings now? I see a difference of scale. Indi- 
vidual Man is recognized as a smaller person than he 
appeared to be in earlier works; he is also more 
multiple. 


‘Other men, society, play in his life the role of 
necessity that the Gods played in ancient Greek drama. 
I have noticed this particularly in Hemingway.’ 


Buchanan laid his finger there on what makes the 
better fiction to-day, which reflects life, depressing. 
It is a change of scale. Life has dwarfed the individual 
and the importance of everything that happens to him, 
everything he accomplishes—except to himself. He feels 
he is only one of millions and millions. The crowding 
of the surface of the earth, the reverberation of news about 
everything, dull the sympathies and imagination. 
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Every morning and evening the paper is full of events in 
every department of life, in politics, business, social life, 
athletics, exploration, literature, art, invention, crime, 
each item of which taken at the old valuation was 
memorable—and nothing is remembered! It can’t be, 
the same thing happens to-morrow. Who can be much 
upset by an accident when between twenty and thirty 
people are killed on the roads every day, and casualties 
mount into thousands? Millions are out of work! What 
are one or two pale, gloomy men slouching about? 
Fame? It is a noise which reaches our ears and is for- 
gotten. 

Human beings are only bubbles in a cataract pouring 
by; and that is the aspect of them which the better sort 
of fiction reflects to-day, or flies from, into the depths 
of the inner-life. Of course, for the craftsman of letters 
there still is his craft. And this entry of Buchanan’s I 
thought pointful: 


‘The creative connoisseur—popularly known as a 
highbrow—would seem essentially, then, the man who 
despises the appeal of content in a work of art. It is 
the pattern and rhythm and structure that fascinate 
him most, and even their eccentric possibilities. As an 
artist, he comes to have less and less concern with what 
he communicates, and takes more trouble in writing 
elaborate works that mean very little.’ 


George Moore never became quite indifferent to 
content; but as he grew older the interest of how to do 
it absorbed him more than interest in what he was doing. 
This showed in his latest stories. Provided he was getting 
along beautifully, making the transitions from one event 
to another as smooth as the movements of a changing 
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cloud, achieving that bright indolent stillness which is 
so charming a quality of his atmosphere, he was content. 
But his future readers will not be. Even the earlier stories 
of his last period, The Brook Kerith, and Heloise and 
Abélard—well, there seemed no reason why they should 
not be twice as long or ever stop. He said of Marius the 
Epicurean that it was the one serious work of fiction in 
the English language—and he added himself three or 
four to the list. But ‘grave’ seems to me the better word 
to describe these books, though in his case they were 
relieved occasionally by touches of sly oddity or cold, 
delicate, Boucher-like lubricity. I was often surprised 
that he kept his humour so long in abeyance. It was one 
of the very strongest elements in his mind, and in Hail 
and Farewell it found imperishable expression. What an 
odd, delicate sense of the ridiculous it was, lighting up 
himself, too, as impartially as his friends! There was 
something peculiarly Irish about the mischief in it. 
Sometimes it was, as it were, retrospective, as though 
he himself had not seen the joke until after he had made 
the statement; and as with Sterne, there are passages 
in his writings which titillate just because the reader is 
in doubt whether the writer could ever have been 
serious about what he recounts; over his conversion to 
Protestantism, for instance. But he was serious. So was 
Sterne over his dead donkey. By the by, once he was 
indignant with me for not having told him that The 
Sentimental fourney was worth reading. ‘Isn’t it your 
business to know such things?’ he cried, pacing the 
Aubusson carpet and wringing his plump white hands 
in an agony of distress at the blindness of critics. ‘Why 
didn’t you tell me it was a masterpiece!’ ‘But, Mr. 
Moore, naturally I thought. . . .. No, he would hear no 
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excuse. I should not be surprised if, after reading it, he 
had not rushed round to Edmund Gosse with his— 
discovery. That was one of the delightful things about 
him. He was, to himself, always the first who ever burst 
into even the most thoroughly navigated sea. His dis- 
coveries were amazing in their obviousness—the Bible, 
Homer, and in their freakishness. Owd Bob, for instance. 
He raved for months about that sheep-dog, and swore it 
was as great as any character in Homer after reading a 
third of the book. Having entered into correspondence 
with the author, he began to be a little doubtful; he 
read further, and we never heard of Owd Bob again. 

His suggestions, too, were sometimes embarrassing. 
While I was acting as Irish correspondent for The 
Manchester Guardian during the beginning of the Sinn 
Fein-Black and Tan struggle, he never wanted to hear 
about anything Irish except 44; but one evening, after 
asking me on my return a perfunctory question, he said, 
taking very deliberately the cigar from beneath his 
drooping, fair moustache, and frowning terribly at it till 
the flesh above his eyes covered completely their innocent 
blue regard: ‘Ill give you the solution of the Irish 
Question. It will make you famous.’ I hung on those 
extraordinarily rosy, full lips, pouted at the moment to 
expel the smoke. ‘I'll give it you,’ he went on. ‘Make a 
tunnel between Ireland and England. That’s all’— 
a violently contemptuous gesture scattered ashes over 
his waistcoat—‘ that’s all that’s required.’ And he threw 
himself back in his chair apparently astounded at the 
density of politicians. 

The worst of it was he nearly always remembered his 
suggestions. He would say when next I called: ‘Have 
you written that article on the Irish Tunnel yet? I’ve 
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seen no mention of it in the papers.’ Once I intermitted 
my visits for a considerable time in hope he would 
forget to ask me: ‘Have you written that article on 
Pater?’ This was another solution which was to make 
a tremendous sensation, but in the world of letters. 
Where had Pater got his style? That was the problem 
to be solved. George Moore had found the answer; but 
he was too busy himself on a story to do justice to it, so 
I was to write about it. “You’ll go right up to the top’, 
he assured me, raising his hand above his head, ‘if you 
do.’ He even told me how I was to write that article. 
Walter Pater was to be staying at a country house, and 
in spite of its being a wet afternoon, everybody would 
have gone out. He is alone. At first he is bored—nothing 
but the stupidest books in the library. Then, his eye 
is caught by a volume; it was called Goethe’s Travels in 
Italy. Pater opens it listlessly, till he comes across a 
particular passage. Then he is riveted, and an extra- 
ordinary illumination fills his mind. He has found his style. 
He climbs the library ladder, hides the book behind the 
top shelf, and leaves the house. What is more, he never 
breathes a word about it to anyone as long as he lives, 
preferring that no one should ever know that his marvel- 
lous style was derived from Goethe’s. Moore read me the 
passage. (It certainly had a Pateresque cadence.) He 
lent me the book. I have it still, for I never dared return 
it. But why did I not say: ‘Mr. Moore, this is a translation. 
You can’t say that Pater derived his style from Goethe; 
besides, the rhythm of the German is utterly different. 
Again, the date of this translation is later than that of 
Studies in the Renaissance. Isn’t it more likely that the 
translator copied Pater, than that Pater copied the 
translator?’ No, I couldn’t say that. In the first place, 
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I held him in veneration—though he was, too, the only 
person in whose company, when ¢éte-d-téte, I sometimes 
had a fou rire. (More than once I had to go to the 
sideboard and make a fizzy noise with the syphon to 
cover my own splutters.) It was the expression on his 
own face of utter amazement while propounding one 
of his ideas, that used to set me off; resembling, as it did, 
that of an enormous, slightly offended, pink-and-white 
cockatoo. And this was not, as it often might well have 
been, astonishment at himself. No, it was astonishment 
at the world, at his interlocutor, for being able to question 
for a single moment anything so absurdly obvious as 
what he was saying. Then, in the second place, he got 
so cross if you disputed his theories. Being a saint of the 
life of letters, more devoted than any literary man I have 
met to his work, he was entirely free from touchiness 
about it. He was proud of it when he compared it with 
that of his contemporaries, but he even welcomed 
fault-finders. In reviewing and, it is true, praising 
enthusiastically, Avowals, I had pointed out some 
deplorable phrases (I think one was, ‘vocal statues 
against blue marmoreal seas’—anyhow, something as 
bad as that). Whereupon I received a letter from him 
thanking me for having shown him a passage that made 
him blush. } 

The first time I met him was soon after reviewing the 
first volume of Hail and Farewell. I felt then some trepi- 
dation in meeting him, for I had remarked in my article, 
‘that it was impossible to respect Mr. Moore’. And I 
had gone into that, trying to show how immunity from 
all obligation to respect this author (except, of course, 
as a craftsman) contributed to the pleasures one derived 
from his book. After dinner he asked me to walk back 
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with him; when the door closed behind us, he said: 
‘Yours was the only review that interested me. Now, 
that bit about its being impossible to respect me. . .’; 
and we proceeded to discuss it as though he were dead. 
Ah! I respected him then. But over his theories, his 
opinions on general topics, or the merits of his eminent 
contemporaries, he was apt to lose his temper. His face, 
extraordinarily inexpressive in repose, was capable of 
registering with exceptional distinctness three emotions: 
amazement, disgust, and sudden beaming pleasure. He 
would not hear a good word spoken for Henry James, 
Conrad, Hardy, Wells, or Shaw. Once, stung by his 
unfairness, I said: ‘But, Mr. Moore, why are all the 
authors, in whom you can see absolutely nothing, 
precisely those who are often classed with you as the 
most remarkable English writers alive?’ I had to look 
at the famous carpet to be quite sure he had not spat. 

I read with some surprise in one or two notices of him 
that he had beautiful manners. He certainly could be 
most disarming, he was so natural, but I thought his 
manners particularly bad. He was quite incapable of 
disguising his indifference towards people, and _ his 
indifference was apt to combine the arrogance of the 
artist with the daunting composure of the old-fashioned 
swell. The essence of good manners is, after all, respect 
for the self-respect of others. In this sense he was lacking, 
though, of course, as an Irish gentleman he knew how 
to behave when he took the trouble to attend to such 
things. I recall two small incidents: the one suggests the 
extent to which he ignored the feelings of others, and 
the other is a measure of his own indiscretion. 

Walking together one afternoon, we happened to pass 
a letter-box where two priests-had just posted a letter. 
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As we passed them, George Moore halted, and said in 
his level, but very audible voice: ‘Stop, let us hear what 
these ridiculous people are saying.’ 

The other is more surprising. He had spent the after- 
noon in abusing his brother, Colonel Moore, to me, for 
stupidity, bigotry, timidity, and castrating the minds of 
his children. I had never met his brother. Suddenly a 
figure passed the bay window of the dining room in 
Ebury Street. ‘It’s the Colonel!’ cried my host. ‘He’s 
coming in here. Now, for heaven’s sake, don’t repeat to 
him what I’ve just been saying to you!’ 

Susan Mitchell tells a story which shows how com- 
pletely he was wrapped up in his work, how indifferent 
he was to everything else in himself, except his literary 
faculty. In Hail and Farewell he pokes irresistible scathing 
fun at Sir Horace Plunkett. I forget whether Plunkett 
is Bouvard or Pécuchet in that book, but he is made very 
ridiculous. After it was published someone took Moore 
to Kiltara to lunch with Plunkett. On the drive back he 
exclaimed with astonishment: ‘Why, Plunkett is a very 
sensible agreeable man!’ Then, after a moment’s silent 
reflection, he beamed and added, ‘How thankful I am 
I never met him before I wrote my book.’ 

Inhuman? Doubtless; but George Moore was a saint 
of the life of letters, and several kinds of sanctity are 
apt to be inhuman. 

George Moore was an entirely serious artist, but he 
was a comic character. No man can consider himself 
perpetually in a comic light (Sir John would have 
given a very different account of Falstaff), but George 
Moore did frequently appreciate himself as ‘though he 
were a comic figure of his own creation—in Hail and 
Farewell—not in Confessions of a Young Man. I think in the 
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Confessions I can lay my finger on the very page where he 
begins to be infatuated with a romantic conception of 
himself, and loses sight of the more excellent material 
which lay to his own hand. I think he was haunted now 
and then by the idea that he would make as fine a sitter 
for biographers as he had been for painters. Ah, if he 
could only find a Boswell! one capable of Boswellizing, 
not a Johnson, but a man more like Boswell himself. 
He used to encourage younger men to describe him. 
John Freeman’s book was a great disappointment to 
him; he spoke of it with contempt. Yet that book’s failure 
was as much his own fault as Freeman’s. Freeman had 
been stimulated into supplying laudatory stuff in ample 
quantities. Moore, the artist, really wanted a biographer 
as disrespectful as he would have been himself, but the 
comic Moore would have kicked such a young man out 
of the house. ‘The comic Moore, for instance, wanted to 
be taken most seriously as a lover, and this it was difficult 
to do. He was so obviously selfish emotionally, so obviously 
cautious, and so obviously temperate. He made the very 
most of his amorous adventures in print, and with a 
complacent frankness which, in spite of sparing others as 
little as Byron spared them in his blurting moods, 
tended to defeat its own ends. 

Some wit, inspired by these autobiographical passages, 
wrote the following lines: 


That she considered me the most 
Attractive of all males 

I think I may securely boast— 
Dead women tell no tales. 


Women were certainly important in his life; but love- 
affairs are apt to be distracting, exhausting, and to 
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devour time. It was impossible to imagine Moore allowing 
himself to be distracted, exhausted, or diverted from 
his work. On the contrary, his whole life was pitched 
in a key of assiduous moderation and reverie. He under- 
stood passion as little as he understood religion. Indeed, 
he may be said to have been charmingly unconscious 
of what both are capable of adding to life or detracting 
from it. Nothing shows better what an artist he was than 
the skill with which he made use of his ignorance. The 
Brook Kerith would have been ruined if he had known 
what religion was about. Fortunately, it is only a placid 
lake about three inches deep, reflecting the most lovely 
scenes. Youcan tell the genuine artist by theinstinctive way 
in which he handles and gets round his own deficiencies. 


The vote at the Oxford Union, 275 to 153 in favour 
of the motion, ‘This House will in no circumstances 
fight for its King and Country’, is a cheering symptom. 
It shows that the young take seriously the anti-war senti- 
ments which in the mouths of practically all politicians 
are still hypocritical humbug. The representatives of the 
nations of the world have declared that war is ‘a crime’; 
Mr. Baldwin reduced the House of Commons to tears 
when he declared that the old could not abolish war, 
and that only the young could do it. Yet, when the 
undergraduates of Oxford proceeded to assert they 
were of the same mind, what a shindy! 

Mr. Winston Churchill hurled abusive adjectives at 
them; Lord Winterton called them a set of ‘yellow- 
bellied Pacifists’; the papers have been crammed with 
letters proclaiming the vote to be a sign of ‘decadence’ 
and ‘Red tendencies’. It is a sign of courage, not 
decadence; of stout sensible Individualism, not of 
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Communism. Any humbug can say, ‘I am against war, 
until my country fights’; but it takes some courage to 
put Civilization before ‘Patriotism’. It is an unpopular 
thing to do. There will certainly be no King after the 
next war (inevitable, if those who have howled against 
young Oxford succeed in imposing themselves as true 
patriots), and precious little ‘Country’ left for any 
belligerent to fight for. Read What the Next War Will 
be Like (Gollancz, 5s.), a collection of essays, not by any 
means all by ‘Pacifists’, but by soldiers, men of science, 
and men of affairs. 

There is only one way of preventing that war, and that 
is by cooling the natural passions of patriotism in our- 
selves, and defying them in others. The one thing which 
keeps politicians from making wars is a misgiving that 
next time they will be faced with formidable resistance in 
their several countries. The reason the Oxford Union 
vote has excited such a hubble-bubble is that it is a 
symptom of possible resistance, even among those too 
young to remember the War. It is significant that the 
British Legion passed a resolution admitting Pacifists 
to membership, provided they had become Pacifists 
since the War. That ought to have made these letter- 
writers pause before they declared that those who have 
fought and survived are on their side. With a bland 
confidence which is rather hideous they have also claimed 
the support of the dead. That is a matter which cannot 
be argued. But if they look round them at the state of 
the world now, and then call to mind the millions who, 
in dying, achieved only that, they may be visited with 
some doubts about the right of those who merely admired, 
to speak for those who actually died. 


I5 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


FOUR MINIATURE STORIES 


I 
THE LETTERS 


Five years ago (she said) I was Pradier’s mistress. I was 
terribly in love with him. He fills a woman’s life with 
such turbulence, such joy and sadness, that no woman 
who has tasted the poison can dispense with it. To prove 
his own power to himself, he used to force me to harsh, 
unreasonable disciplines; and I obeyed him gladly. He 
would telephone to me every morning about six o’clock. 
At that hour my husband was still asleep, and could not 
hear the bell from his room: besides, I had muffled it 
by wedging a little cotton-wool under the hammer. 

After a few months the liaison got talked about. My 
husband worshipped me, but my parents-in-law drove 
him to threats of divorce, and in the end, for my chil- 
dren’s sake, I agreed to break things off. I promised to 
see no more of my lover. For a couple of years I thought 
I should die. Pradier did all he could to catch hold of me 
again; I left France; I kept my address secret. And at 
last, feeling my strength return, 1 came back. During 
my travels I had been reconciled to my husband, who 
proved fond and indulgent towards me. He said not a 
word of the adventure, and we were reputed to be a 
happy couple. But I was unhappy: my life seemed 
purposeless; I wished I could grow old. And thus passed 
two more years. 

One morning, lying asleep, I thought I heard the 
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telephone ring in my dream. I dreamt that Pradier was 
ringing me, that I could hear those rushing, passionate 
phrases with which he had conquered me. I woke up. 
The real telephone was ringing beside my bed. I lifted 
the receiver, and heard a voice that seemed to be 
reciting rather than speaking. It sounded like Pradier’s, 
but I couldn’t grasp what he was saying. After a moment 
I realized that he was reading. And he was reading 
something very beautiful: the letters of a woman in love. 
They struck me as heartrending, sublime. I thought of 
Julie de Lespinasse, of the Portuguese Nun. At last, at 
one surpassingly lovely phrase, I exclaimed: 

*Pradier! Please, oh please . . . Stop! You’re hurting 
me! What’s that you’re reading?’ 

‘Stop?’ he said, ‘why? I’m reading you your own 
letters, the ones you wrote me years ago. Don’t you 
recognize your own thoughts any more?’ 

And then I felt how different a woman, and how 
commonplace, two years of a tranquil heart had made 
me. Next day I visited him again. Now I see him every 
day. 


II 
THE POSTCARD 


I was four years old (said Nathalie) when my mother 
left my father and married that handsome German. 
I was very fond of my father, but he was weak and 
resigned, and did not insist on keeping me in Moscow. 
Before very long I was admiring my stepfather in spite 
of myself. He showed me affection. I refused to call him 
‘Father’, and in the end it was agreed that he should be 
‘Heinrich’ to me, as he was to my mother. 
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We stayed in Leipzig for three years, and then Mother 
had to return to Moscow to settle some business. She 
telephoned to my father, conversing quite cordially with 
him, and promised that I should be sent to spend a day 
with him. I was excited, not only at seeing him again, 
but also at returning to the house where I had so often 
played, and of which I cherished wonderful memories. 

Nor was I disappointed. The liveried gate-keeper, the 
great snow-covered courtyard, matched the pictures of 
my memory. And my father had taken immense pains 
to make it all a perfect day. He had bought new toys, 
ordered a wonderful luncheon, and prepared for night- 
fall a little firework display in the garden. 

Father was the kindest of men, but clumsy beyond 
words. Everything was a failure, all that he had contrived 
with such loving feeling. The new toys merely revived 
my regrets for the old, which he couldn’t find when I 
clamoured for them. The splendid meal, badly cooked 
by servants no longer supervised by a mistress, made me 
ill. One of the rockets came down on the roof, right into 
the chimney of my old room, and set fire to a rug. To 
quench a threatened conflagration the whole household 
had to form a chain of buckets, and my father scorched 
his hand; and the result was that this day, which he had 
wanted to make so cheerful, left me with memories of 
frightening flames and the baleful smell of bandages. 

When my Fraulein came to fetch me in the evening 
she found me in tears. Young though I was, shades of 
feeling affected me strongly, and I was aware that my 
father loved me, that he had done his best, that he had 
failed. I was sorry for him, and at the same time felt a 
little ashamed of him. I wanted to conceal these feelings 
from him; trying to smile, I cried. 
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As I came away, he told me it was the custom in 
Russia to give one’s friends ornamental cards at Christ- 
mas, and that he had bought one for me which he hoped 
I should like. Thinking of that card to-day, I know it was 
a horror. But then, I think, I loved that tinselled borax 
snow, those red stars gummed behind a blue transparency 
of night, that sledge which slid on a cardboard flap and 
seemed to gallop right out of the card. I thanked my 
father, kissed him, and we parted. Since then there has 
been the Revolution, and I’ve never seen him again. 

My Fraulein took me back to the hotel where my 
mother and stepfather were stopping. They were 
dressing to dine with friends. Mother wore a white dress 
and a great diamond necklace. Heinrich was in evening 
clothes. They asked if I had enjoyed myself; with a touch 
of defiance I said that it had been a lovely day, and 
described the fireworks without breathing a word about 
the fire. Then, doubtless as token of my father’s magnifi- 
cence, I displayed my postcard. 

Taking it, Mother immediately burst out laughing. 

‘Heavens!’ she exclaimed, ‘Poor Peter hasn’t altered! 
What an exhibit for the Chamber of Horrors!’ 

Heinrich was watching me, and leaned over her with 
a look of annoyance: 

‘Come, come,’ he murmured, ‘not in front of her.’ 

He took the card from my mother’s hand, smilingly 
admired the tinsel snow, worked the sledge on its slide, 
and said: 

‘It’s the prettiest card I’ve ever seen. You must keep 
it carefully.’ 

I was just seven, but I knew that he was lying, that, 
like Mother, he thought my card dreadful, that they 
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were both right, and that Heinrich, from compassion, 
wanted to shield my poor father. 

I tore up the card; and from that day on I hated my 
stepfather. 


III 
THE CATHEDRAL 


In the year 18— a student stopped before a picture- 
dealer’s window in the Rue Saint-Honoré. In it was 
displayed a canvas by Manet—the Cathedral of Chartres. 
Manet was then admired only by a handful of amateurs; 
but this passer-by had unerring taste, and he was spell- 
bound by the beauty of the painting. Day after day he 
returned to view it. At last he plucked up courage to go 
in and ask its price. 

“Well, well,’ said the dealer, ‘that’s been here for a 
long time! I can let you have it for two thousand francs.’ 

The student did not possess that sum, but he came of 
quite a well-to-do provincial family. One of his uncles 
had said to him, when he set out for Paris: ‘I know what 
a young man’s life is. If you really need anything, write 
to me.’ He asked the dealer to hold the picture for a 
week, and wrote to his uncle. 

The young man had a mistress in Paris, married to a 
husband older than herself, and bored. She was some- 
what common, rather silly, and extremely pretty. The 
evening after the student had asked the price of the 
Cathedral, this woman said to him: 

‘I’m expecting an old school-friend who’s coming 
from Toulon to see me. My husband hasn’t time to 
come out with us—so I am counting on you.’ 
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Her friend arrived next day, accompanied by another 
friend as well. For several days the student had to escort 
these three women round Paris. Meals, cabs, and 
theatres quickly swallowed his month’s allowance. He 
borrowed some money from a friend, and was just 
beginning to feel anxious when a letter arrived from his 
uncle, containing two thousand francs. It was a huge 
relief. He paid his debts and bought a present for his 
mistress. A collector bought the Cathedral, and, many 
years later, bequeathed his paintings to the Louvre. 

That student is now an aged and famous man of 
letters. His heart remains young. Even now he will stand 
still, deeply moved, at the sight of a landscape or a 
woman. Often, when he leaves his house, he meets in 
the street an old lady who lives near by. That lady was 
the mistress of his youth. Her face is fat and shapeless; 
heavy pouches sag beneath her once beautiful eyes; 
over her lip shows a fringe of grey hair. She can hardly 
walk, and one imagines her flaccid limbs. The man of 
letters raises his hat, but does not stop: she is malicious, 
he knows, and he does not like the thought that once 
he loved her. 

Sometimes he goes into the Louvre, up to the gallery 
where the Cathedral hangs. He gazes at it for a long time, 
and sighs. 


IV 
MORALITY, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


August, 1914: the hateful days when every foreigner 
seemed a spy, when aged governesses who had lived in 
the same country family for thirty years suddenly 
blossomed into dangerous agents of the Wilhelmstrasse 
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or the Quai d’Orsay, when dancing teachers were sus- 
pected of preparing cavalry billets, when tennis-courts 
in country house gardens barely concealed heavy gun- 
emplacements, when the police of every country in 
Europe, respecting neither sex nor condition nor pro- 
fession, thrust into barbed-wired and bayonet-guarded 
concentration camps every human being guilty of dea’ 
been born on the other side of a frontier. 

Thus it befell that Siegmund Kreutzberger, philosopher 
and man of letters, found himself one morning arrested 
in his little room in Montparnasse and taken off to the 
camp of Fontenay-le-Roi. Siegmund Kreutzberger was 
a German. As a matter of fact, he had left Germany at 
the age of two months and spent his life in Holland, 
England, and France; but these facts were not set forth 
on his passport. 

The camp of Fontenay consisted of a few wooden sheds 
with corrugated-iron roofs erected on a damp meadow. 
It was a graceless spot, but not repellent. Its twenty 
guards were commanded by a local grocer, a kindly 
fellow who was detained in the town by the claims of his. 
business. Here were confined two hundred Germans, 
Austrians, Czechs, Hungarians, Jews—men, women, and 
children. They were forbidden to leave it; but otherwise 
they were free to live as they pleased. 

The mode of life chosen by these prisoners was deplor- 
able, but not inexcusable. They received no news of those 
whom they had loved or admired before August 2nd, 
1914. Their links with the outside world and organized 
societies were severed. Their own civilization was soon 
crumbling too. 

It was an extraordinary adventure. On the first day 
they treated one another with politeness. They strove 
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to organize communal life with decency. Couples were 
isolated by screens and boarded partitions. The women 
had a reserved hut. In a few weeks courtesy and decency 
had been worn thin by boredom and impunity. Promis- 
cuity bred hatred. They all loathed the sounds of other 
bodies, the frowsty atmosphere, the snoring, the smells, 
the love-making. The screens shielded eyes only. Ears 
were offended by gasps and creakings. Women, exultant 
in pleasure, cried aloud. At the beginning of August two 
hundred persons, hypocritical, and therefore respectable 
and humane, had entered the camp of Fontenay. After a 
fortnight their life was that of a kennel, and the wisest 
were learning that institutions and virtues form but a 
thin, brittle crust over an inner cauldron of seething 
brute passions. 

Kreutzberger, and a few friends who had been drawn 
to him by his kindly ways and sober judgement, viewed 
with concern a tide of barbarism which might easily 
reach the flood-level of criminality. But they felt im- 
potent. Advice and speeches were of no avail. Force was 
on the other side. They would have felt it shameful to 
appeal to their gaolers. At last one scandal more out- 
rageous than most forced them to action. 

At first none of his companions could understand why 
Siegmund Kreutzberger, a man devoid of ambition and 
apparently anxious only to keep his time free for medi- 
tation, solemnly implored them to set up a committee, 
and had himself appointed President. They were sur- 
prised and sceptically amused to see him, helped by one 
Hungarian and one Jew, carrying a deal table into a 
corner, obtaining a strip of green baize from the French 
territorials, and pasting up on the walls of every hut 
small hand-written notices which announced that the 
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Committee would consider applications and suggestions, 
daily from two to four o’clock. 

There were many who vowed that never would the 
Committee have anything to do with them. They vowed 
in vain. What is there to do in a camp? There stood the 
table; there waited the President, sitting behind his 
green cloth, solemn and welcoming. The women longed 
to talk, to make confessions, to be reassured. First one 
woman came. Then a whole procession. The visitors sat 
down facing him, saw his kind blue eyes and unkempt 
grey beard, and embarked on whispered confidences. 

Soon the judge was giving sentences. The trouble was. 
how to carry them out. He had neither laws nor police- 
men to hand. The condemned parties were inclined to: 
rebel and scoff. Kreutzberger had a fresh inspiration. 
He obtained the Commandant’s authorization to have 
several hundred sheets of paper printed at Fontenay, 
with the heading in capitals: 


PRISONERS’ CAMP, FONTENAY 
PRESIDENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Having received these sheets, he used them to notify 
his decisions to the persons concerned. He then started 
a file for each single inmate of the Camp, entering up 
notes, evidence, complaints, replies to complaints. Mullti- 
coloured folders accumulated on the deal shelves nailed 
up behind his table by the Hungarian carpenter. He had 
won the game. From that moment, Laws and Virtues, 
the daughters of Ritual in every land, resumed some 
sway in this desert isle. And Siegmund Kreutzberger 
determined that, if he survived the War, he would 
compile a great treatise on Ceremonial, without which 
mankind would not exist. 
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MARCEL JOUHANDEAU 


Who is Marcel Jouhandeau? I regret to say I cannot 
answer that question. I have tried to. I have sought his 
name in Qui Etes Vous? but in vain. I have examined the 
four volumes of Une Heure Avec * * *, in which that 
accomplished interviewer, M. Frédéric Lefévre, brings 
before us all the important and many of the unimportant 
Frenchmen of our time. But Jouhandeau is not there. 
I read, and always with profit, the weekly articles of 
M. Edmond Jaloux, the most learned and the most 
judicial critic of fiction to be found to-day; but during 
the recent period in which I have become alive to 
Jouhandeau’s name, I have only once seen it mentioned, 
passingly and uncertainly, by Jaloux. I have never, to 
my knowledge, chanced to come across a single review 
of Jouhandeau’s books. Les Nouvelles Littéraires, which 
gossips about the men and women of letters in France, 
and congratulates them or condoles with them on their 
family joys and afflictions, has so far brought me no 
information concerning the domestic life of M. Jouhan- 
deau. Yet his stories are constantly appearing prominently 
in Commerce and La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, the two 
periodicals of highest literary quality in France, if not 
in the world; which is why, some months ago, I thought 
I would try to read one of his stories, and have ever 
since been reading the others. It is puzzling. This man’s 
peers push him to the front—and yet seem carefully 
to avoid saying anything about him. It is dangerous to 
deal with a man whom other people avoid saying any- 
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thing about. But I happen to be a person who has found 
himself in many a dangerous position before. I will risk it. 


It was in Commerce that I first became acquainted with 
Jouhandeau’s work, and Le Cadavre Enlevé that I came 
upon and began to read. At once I was struck by what 
seemed to me a new voice, a powerful voice, rather 
harsh and rude, perhaps, yet highly unconventional, and 
always hovering on the verge of the fantastic. This 
picture of a village priest was so ruthlessly real, yet so 
bizarre, with touches sometimes so negligently obscure 
as if set down by a master too sure of himself to need 
to be explicit, that though in a busy life I had to put 
down the story before I had read half a dozen pages, 
it stuck to my memory. The first story of Jouhandeau’s 
that I read with care in full—it is a long story of over 
one hundred pages—is T7te-le-Long, which appeared in 
Commerce in 1930. I can best, perhaps, introduce my re- 
marks on Jouhandeau to English readers who may 
know nothing of him by briefly sketching the life-story 
of Tite-le-Long. He had been a major in the French 
army—it was in days before the Great War—and he 
had settled in a provincial town which Jouhandeau calls 
Chaminadour and often tells us about. There he rented 
an ancient house (Charles VII had once slept in it) on 
the town square, sombre and repellent from without, 
but with a wild and wonderful garden, and called the 
Dove-Cot by the neighbours on account of a little turret 
over the porch which was so employed. Within were 
large and stately rooms and long corridors, for which, 
since the Revolution, no uses seemed left. Here dwelt 
the Major with his wife and his mother-in-law, a domin- 
eering old aristocratic lady, Madame de la Popeliniére, 
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feeble in health and always seated in a great armchair, 
but the embodiment of family pride because of her 
connection with both the aristocracy and the army; even 
her own daughter she would treat as a servant. Tite-le- 
Long had three daughters, Sabine, Sybille, and Virginie. 
These girls, as befitting their station, seldom showed 
themselves in the little town, and had been chiefly 
brought up in the old garden. Sabine, the eldest, was 
the grandmother’s favourite since she took after her in 
disposition, but with a sort of natural pride almost 
transcending pride of caste. The Major, even amidst his 
own people, was hard put to live up to such pride, 
except by a meticulously mechanical regularity, keeping 
exact and strict hours, and maintaining an air of severity 
around him. He was excessively lean, dressed with 
extreme care, but his uniform gave the impression of 
being worn by an automaton or suspended from a hook. 
He was never known to laugh, and the country people 
disliked meeting him, for he brought bad luck, they said. 
His parchment cheeks were without expression, and his 
hollow eyes fixed and absent; he was extremely polite, 
especially with women, though it was a cold and solemn 
politeness; at the barracks he was so haughtily frigid 
that his superiors were afraid of him and his subordinates 
could not make him out; all this, however, as if he were 
a machine wound up to represent the glory of his name, 
calling, and family. Madame Tite-le-Long worshipped 
her haughty mother, and though herself more pliant, 
devoted, and neutral, lived only for their shared pride 
of caste, and dutifully surrounded her husband’s chronic 
lethargy with a fitting atmosphere of peace, all her life 
revolving around that fragile phantom of life. But she 
was, nevertheless, worried by his passivity, and consulted 
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his orderly, a sergeant-major, the only person with 
whom Tite-le-Long showed traces of humanity and 
familiarity. This man, who had once been a novice with 
the Jesuits, regarded the renunciation of spontaneity 
and initiative as normal, and professed to see nothing 
wrong; on the contrary, the Major had simply reached 
the perfection of the military ideal, becoming the pure 
image of what Discipline can make of a man, the com- 
plete exemplar of Duty. And the grandmother also 
sought to soothe her daughter’s fears by speaking of the 
Major with exaggerated consideration, and if anyone 
asked disrespectfully for him would reply: ‘He is in his 
study with his Shakespeare.’ In truth, despite his efforts 
to maintain the dignity of his rank and live up to the 
heights of his family’s expectations, the Major felt 
himself the lowest of the low. Though he had passed 
honourably all his studies and grades, he was lost in the 
atmosphere in which he lived, and found it useless to 
argue within himself that an aptitude for realities is a 
mark of the vulgar, and the inability to be at home 
among the crowd a sign of distinction. So he ensconced 
himself in the respect due to his military rank, and for 
the rest his only luxury, his one pure joy and unmixed 
consolation, lay in the little knowledge of English he had 
acquired in youth, and in the intimacy with which, 
it seemed to him, he could thus live with Shakespeare. 
So in the heart of the silence which his family and the 
sergeant-major built up around him, he would sit with 
his gold-braided sleeves, a volume of Shakespeare on his 
knees. 

When the Great War broke out, the Major went out, 
like others, for an unknown destination, and his family 
awaited at home the news of his fate. Mme. de la 
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Popeliniére bought crape and black lace, in the possible 
event of having to attend a mass celebrated for the 
repose of her son-in-law’s soul and to receive the con- 
dolences of friends. But after seven weeks came a tele- 
gram: ‘Indefinite convalescence: expect me.’ He arrived 
at night. From the bed, his wife, before even looking 
at her husband’s face, stared at his uniform. It indicated 
no change of rank. She broke the silence: ‘So you have 
neglected to sew a fifth braid on your sleeves?’ And 
after a pause: ‘To think that for months people have 
been asking me after the Colonel!’ The Major said 
nothing. Sabine alone came forward to kiss the man who, 
whatever he was, now appeared lonely and lost, an exile 
amid the pride of his people. From that moment the 
family in a vain effort to maintain their own credit took 
the habit of calling him ‘Colonel’. As to why he had 
failed to reach that grade rumour differed; it was said 
that he had been unwilling to sacrifice his battalion 
uselessly and so was put on the retired list, or else it was 
because he had actually sacrificed his battalion uselessly. 
But what remained certain is that he had failed, and 
with failure had become a different man: no longer 
proud and seeking seclusion, he seemed humanized, 
simple, and without affectation, as though he now 
accepted with gladness his own nullity, and in that 
acceptance found serenity and peace. But his household 
would not own to failure and, despite the very reduced 
financial resources of the family, each of the women, in 
her own peculiar way, kept her pride sacred and intact, 
though the task proved so hazardous in their impoverished 
surroundings that they grew negligent and indifferent 
to all duties of the home, to order and punctuality, and 
seemed to be living in eternity. The picture is elaborated 
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through many chapters; we watch the slowly disin- 
tegrating home, the prey of envies and scandals and 
jealousies from without and dissensions within, a fantastic 
picture built up of vivid and minute details, yet a 
picture absolutely true to the facts of provincial French 
life, and tragically impressive in the end. The grand- 
mother dies, the wife dies, the daughters are charitably 
invited away by an aunt, and the Major transfers to 
them his pension. He humbly accepts all that befalls 
him, and finally, to pay his debts, he gives up his house 
and sells his furniture, only retaining a few essential 
things. These he has had carted away to the edge of a 
common, together with an old tent in case of rain, and 
he sets up his bed under an oak. When everything was 
arranged in order, he experienced a deep feeling of quiet 
bliss; he had never before felt so much at home; when 
the sun was setting he modestly undressed and lay in 
bed happily watching the stars appear. But the carter 
had not failed to tell the quaint story and people began 
to gather, first of all children. ‘Nothing to be done but 
close my eyes,’ said the Major to himself; ‘it does not 
concern me.’ Little boys began to throw sand in his face; 
one, more ill-natured, threw a stone which cut his 
temple. ‘It does not concern me,’ repeated the Major; 
‘nothing concerns that which is nothing; it concerns 
God alone.’ He was bathed in happiness. ‘Why am I 
not still there to receive that sand on my face and that 
stone on my brows which has reached You alone, my 
God? I am no longer in the world, and no longer in 
myself. You have taken my place and I Yours. You are 
poor Major Tite-le-long, and the poor Major is now 
where nothing more can touch him, among the angels 
and on the throne of the Almighty.’ 


B 
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In another, and shorter, story, Le Journal du Cotffeur, 
which gives the title to Jouhandeau’s latest volume, we 
have an episode in the life of a hairdresser. He is an 
insignificant and incapable little man, as he freely 
admits in the secrecy of his Diary. He cannot even keep 
his shop clean. Scrub and tidy it as he will, there is 
always something sordid and greasy and stale about it 
which sickens him, even discourages his effort to live; 
his father and grandfather had been too lazy and in- 
different to take proper care, and now the condition is 
hopeless. He finds no compensation when he contem- 
plates his own person. He is unattractive, slightly 
deformed; his two brothers, he remarks, are as bad or 
worse; at all events, he adds, he knows it and they do 
not. In the elaboration of this situation, in all its details, 
Jouhandeau is at home, and with a subtlety of intelli- 
gence not according with the character ascribed to the 
diarist, though it must be noted that when he was a 
boy the schoolmaster had said: ‘No one is stupider than 
Lulu or can better word a New Year’s letter.’ With this 
he is humble, as indulgent for others as for himself. 
He gazes with admiration at his clients, young and old, 
knowing that there is no love or friendship for him; the 
girls only make fun of that ‘weeping willow of a Lulu’. 
He knows that his guardian angels are Stupidity and 
Ugliness. He once acquired a dog as a companion; his 
brothers killed it as they thought he was not fit to take 
care of a dog. But when he was a child he loved a little 
girl called Alice; he loves her still, from a distance, and 
watches with adoration whenever she passes the shop 
on her way to work as a dressmaker. He hears that she 
is to marry the handsomest youth of the place, a mason, 
called the Touareg as his military service has been 
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carried out in Africa. The humble hairdresser cannot 
tolerate this. It is a question of being, or not being, a 
man. To consent to their happiness is to feel himself a 
mere abortion. But the banns are put up. The marriage 
is to be on Sunday. On Saturday, towards six o’clock, 
the Touareg will come, according to his custom, to be 
shaved. 

So we reach the characteristic climax of the story, 
worked out with all Jouhandeau’s skill and psychological 
insight. Lulu tries to escape from the situation, but in 
vain; he spins out the preliminary preparations until 
the Touareg grows impatient; he dissolves an extrava- 
gant amount of soap with much deliberation and lathers 
all over the face of his client, who is about to show anger. 
The face beneath, and so close, seemed to increase in 
size as he contemplated its beauty through the mist 
of tear-dimmed eyes. It even seemed to him the face 
of Alice, every time that he had to fix his fingers on lips 
or cheeks, and tenderness mingled with his horror, 
as he endured the torture of clasping, with a razor in his 
hand, the head of a hated rival. The horror increased, 
he seemed lost to reality; he felt he was about to draw 
the razor across the Touareg’s throat. But at that 
moment his sister chanced to come in with a message 
and he was brought back to reality. He had almost 
become a murderer and could now fall peacefully back 
to the level of wretched nonentity to which he belonged. 
For something great remains, something which he feels 
was perhaps rendered inevitable, not by that moment, 
but from all eternity. There had been liberated within 
him, not a mere wish (for anyone may wish to kill), but 
the will and the decision to kill; he had gained freedom, 
he had risen to become ‘a man’. ‘O, ineffable glory of 
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liberation, O miracle!’ He has chosen, he has cast the 
dice, he has won. He can breathe freely and calmly, he 
has secured his equilibrium. In a sudden moment of 
triumph, by an involuntary pressure on the Touareg’s 
ear, the razor makes a little slash and blood spurts out. 
‘Fool! you have cut me.’ The world suddenly becomes 
flat. The hairdresser says soothingly: ‘A little powder 
and it will not show.’ 

These people of Jouhandeau’s hold deep within them- 
selves, and not inspired from without, the possibilities 
of a magnificent gesture or a great decision. By that 
movement, and in that instant, the humblest or the 
most wretched of creatures reaches the climax of life, is 
exalted and is justified, whether, like the insignificant 
Major, he sees himself at the moment of death on the 
throne of God, or like the poor hairdresser, is enabled 
to feel that he has dared to be a murderer. ‘O miracle 
of my heart!’ the feeblest of them may exclaim, ‘which 
has its root sunk deep in Eternity.’ 

Jouhandeau’s most typical narratives are of this pat- 
tern: the story of the failure in life of a maimed or sordid 
nature, suddenly lighted up at the end by a flash from a 
source latent all the time, and so revealing rather than 
contradicting all that went before. It is a pattern of life 
which an Adlerian psychoanalyst might well invoke 
for his vindication: the constitution of organic inferiority 
leading up to the reaction of a triumphant masculine 
protest. For Jouhandeau, however, who is not concerned 
with theories, that culmination may sometimes take on 
the shape of solemn buffoonery—not easily to be ima- 
gined in an English presentation—which would hardly 
be approved by the worthy Dr. Adler. But Jouhandeau 
is not tied to this pattern. 
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In Elise, perhaps the most recent of Jouhandeau’s 
stories, we have the autobiographical account from 
childhood of an ill-adjusted girl. To that extent, indeed, 
it resembles the hairdresser’s Diary, but here the reve- 
latory significance lies, not in the climax, which is only 
told by implication, but in the incidents by the way. 
Thus the pattern is different. The vision of reality is the 
same, but the underlying mystery of temperament is 
revealed, not by a sudden final explosion, but by accumu- 
lated touches throughout of daring, of insensitiveness, 
of narcissism, of cruelty. It is at the outset, indeed, that 
Elise says that from childhood she has desired to be 
shocked and dazzled, not that she sought evil, though 
she would not recoil if it was only through evil that her 
aim could be reached. So it is that at the outset her end 
is foretold. One day, as a small child, she found at 
evening a stack of freshly cut wheat. ‘What a lovely fire 
it would make, and for me alone!’ She struck a match 
on a stone and sat close by to gaze at the flames. ‘I did 
it,’ she confessed, never knowing shame or remorse. She 
is hard to her mother, and is always doing incongruous 
things. On one such occasion there was a girl companion 
with a verminous head. Elise imagined a method of 
treatment: made the patient lie down and, bringing 
together other girl friends, who engaged in faire pipi on 
the affected spot, they were as usual speedily found out. 
She was sent to a convent school, and here she showed 
the same native daring, sometimes with good results, 
sometimes with bad. Her little breasts were now begin- 
ning to swell, and one night in the dormitory, in changing 
her chemise, she experienced the impulse to look for the 
first time at her own nudity, and felt a sudden intoxi- 
cation—as though in passing, and knowing that the 
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penalty was death, she had opened the gate of the 
garden of the Hesperides—but was swiftly detected by 
the sister in charge of the dormitory and chastised with 
her rosary. At a rather later period in her history, when 
again at home, her mother one day bade her take the 
weekly bath in the washing tub. But now, being in a 
passing phase of piety, she knew that a devout Catholic 
must not view nudity, even one’s own, and sought 
counsel of the parish priest. ‘Put a little starch in the 
water before you get in,’ the good father advised; ‘it is 
what I do myself.’ This phase passed; Elise has a lover, 
a medical student; she becomes pregnant and he brings 
on an abortion. Afterwards she is fascinated by a cocotte 
who comes to live opposite to her home and becomes 
her ideal. Suddenly, in the end, without a word, rising 
in the workroom where she has become a dressmaker, 
when a bridal dress is put before her to work on, she 
leaves. We guess the rest. But in a few pages the whole 
complex temperament has been put before us, not only 
on its surface, but in its convoluted depths. 

For anyone who has read many novels of recent 
years it is a delightful experience to enter Marcel 
Jouhandeau’s world. We may all be weary of that senti- 
mental and romantic world in which so many of the 
novelists of a past age seem habitually to have dwelt; 
but we are now just as weary of the sordid world in 
which so many novelists of to-day dwell. It is an equally 
superficial and shallow world. The only difference is 
that the values have been reversed. The authors of these 
books flatter themselves that they are ‘modern’, but they 
are more akin than they know to the authors of the 
early Victorian period. I remember at the age of seven, 
at Callao in Peru, being presented with a Tauchnitz 
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copy of a novel of that period, Mrs. Craik’s A Noble Life, 
which I most ungraciously accepted (the hero, I seem 
to recall, was born to what in our own unromantic days 
seems the very comfortable income of twenty thousand 
a year); but I feel inclined to accept in an equally 
ungracious spirit, and with less subsequent remorse, the 
books of to-day, which might so faithfully be entitled 
An Ignoble Life. ‘The writers of these books, romantic or 
unromantic, all live in two dimensions. And great fiction 
can only be written by those writers with a depth of 
insight to realize a world of three dimensions. 

I had not long read in Jouhandeau before I found 
myself curiously reminded of Cervantes. It was not that 
I had found any reference to him or to Spain, though 
to one familiar with Spain there are constant faint 
reminders of that land in the great Aquitanian region 
of south-western France, on the northern border of 
which Jouhandeau seems to move. But I had not pro- 
ceeded far before I found that Jouhandeau himself 
had frequently been reminded of Cervantes. He quotes 
him; he refers again and again to Don Quixote; he finds 
there mottoes for his own stories. It is not that he seeks 
to reproduce the atmosphere of Cervantes or to model 
himself on his patterns. But he seems to be conscious 
of what, to me also, seems a real kinship of spirit. If this 
is so, it is a significant fact. For, whether or not it is 
to-day read, Don Quixote is the supreme novel of our 
western world. It is possible to name (I easily could 
myself) many other novels which show a finer perfection, 
or a significance more peculiarly individual or national. 
But there is none other so profoundly and widely human 
in substance or so typical in pattern. It is a pattern, 
indeed, which was laid down in that Homeric Odyssey 
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which we may regard as the first great European novel, 
and which is still followed in the Ulysses which we may 
regard as the latest. But it is Don Quixote which is the 
most poignantly human and universal, at once the most 
superficially realistic and the most intimately penetrating. 

It is no accident that Cervantes was a Spaniard. A 
recent writer on Spain has well said that ‘a gift for 
heightening the commonplace to a new significance’ is 
a peculiarly Spanish trait. The idealistic way, and the 
realistic way, have ever been the two commonplace 
roads of approaching life for two universal types of men. 
In Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Cervantes carried 
each to its extreme. So doing, he transcended their 
surface reflections and gave to each a new depth and 
solidity; the knight ceases to be a mere madman and 
becomes the embodiment of human wisdom on the plane 
of aspiration and dream; his squire ceases to be a vulgar 
hidebound peasant, and becomes the embodiment of 
wisdom on the more earthly plane. Whether it is by 
personal or racial affinity that Jouhandeau enters this 
school, it is by a true instinct of his own special art that 
he invokes Cervantes. 

Since I began to jot down these notes, the notable 
French critic to whom I referred at the outset has again 
mentioned Jouhandeau’s name. He is reviewing a novel 
by another writer, and he remarks that a recent German 
critic, viewing the movement in art that began with 
Derain and Vlamenck, calls that group of tendencies 
magical realism. ‘Better than to painting’, says Jaloux, 
‘that name applies, and marvellously well, to the latest 
and most interesting tendencies of the French novel.’ 
He proceeds to name men of this group—of which he 
would regard Huysmans as the patron saint—and among 
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them Jouhandeau. The name he first mentions is Giono. 
No doubt Giono falls into the group. That fascinating 
and original writer possesses, indeed, an intimately 
penetrating quality, at a sustained tension, rather 
recalling the method of Hemingway. Jaloux, however, 
would define magical realism rather more broadly than 
I would be disposed to do. He is concerned to distinguish 
it from populism, that kind of fiction with which we are 
ourselves so familiar, occupied with the pedestrian 
description of sordid characters and the exact obser- 
vation of their social surroundings. Magical realism 
seems to mean for Jaloux every search beneath the real— 
with which the populist is content—for the strange or 
lyrical, or even fantastic, possibilities it may hold, those 
elements of daily life susceptible of poetic (surrealistic, 
if you will) or symbolic interpretation. In this sense 
Zola, however heavy and unwieldy his work now appears, 
might be regarded as a pioneer in Germinal, his greatest 
book; and more recently the exquisite masterpiece of 
Ajain-Fournier—of which we owe to Frangoise Delisle 
a faithful version—is a fine embodiment of realism 
infused with magic. Jouhandeau displays the magic 
touch in its more specialized form. Against the surface 
of a world, even more arid and more sordid than the 
populist can find, he suddenly strikes his wand and the 
water of life within bursts forth.. 

In England and in France, ever since the days of 
Richardson, fiction has run a fairly parallel course, each 
stream retaining its own individuality, yet each in- 
fluenced by the other. It has thus come about that we 
are peculiarly sensitive to the qualities of French fiction, 
and the French to ours. On both sides we have had 
romantic fiction and realistic fiction. An extravagantly 
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romantic epoch has been followed by an extravagantly 
realistic epoch. We are thus singularly well prepared for 
an art which is neither one nor the other, but enables us 
to penetrate the romantic or realistic veneer—as in the 
hand of the popular craftsman of fiction it speedily 
becomes—to a deeper significance beneath. I know no 
other writer who with so masculine a force can brush 
aside triviality to reveal poetry beneath, and pierce 
through vulgarity to reach grandeur. ‘Everything I 
touch’, he might say with his own Elise, ‘is at my voice 
miraculously transfigured.’ That appeals to us because 
it corresponds to our whole activity in the physical 
and spiritual world to-day. In every field we are now 
seeking to penetrate beneath the surface of life. We go 
behind the stars and reach the music of mathematics; 
we analyse our own generative cells to find the chromo- 
somes of sex; we break beneath the ground of conscious- 
ness to find subconscious motives below. If we seek, as 
it is termed, to debunk the universe, it is because we 
now apprehend—as the debunker often fails to under- 
stand—that there is a deeper reality beyond. It is because 
in every age fiction answers to the whole orientation of 
the spirit that there lies significance in this attitude 
of Jouhandeau. 
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OBSCURITY AND 
COMMUNICATION 


“True No-meaning puzzles more than Wit.’—poPE 


‘If there’s no meaning in it that saves a world of 
trouble, you know, as we needn’t try to find any.’ 
LEWIS CARROLL 


Whenever, in speech or writing, we try unsuccessfully 
to communicate our meaning to others, our failure may 
be due to one or more of several causes, and those 
possible causes are of two main kinds. On the one hand, 
the cause may be the laziness or inattention of our 
listener or reader, or his ignorance of the subject that 
we are discussing or of the technical terms in which 
we are trying to explain it; it may be, on the other hand, 
that our thought is difficult to follow, or that we express 
it ill. 

Remembering this, when we call what we read 
‘obscure’, we ought first to ask ourselves whether our 
trouble does not arise from our own lack of alertness 
or of knowledge. Much of the criticism levelled at modern 
poetry on the ground that it is obscure is due simply 
to the impatience of those who have been brought up 
to believe that poetry should not demand from its 
readers any special knowledge or alertness. This was a 
belief which was popular in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, but is rejected by many poets in the 
twentieth, as it was by many poets in the seventeenth 
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century. Poets now, as then, demand from their readers 
not merely a receptive attitude, a readiness to appreciate 
what is put before them; they ask, also, close attention 
and a certain degree of familiarity with special fields 
of knowledge.+ 

This is not all. Like their seventeenth-century prede- 
cessors, they expect their audience to be intelligent as 
well as appreciative. Much of their work is difficult in 
(so to speak) its own right, not merely perplexing to 
those who are ignorant, or disinclined to make an effort 
to understand it: for its obscurity, the writer, not the 
reader, is responsible. 

Certain qualities make a process of thought difficult 
to follow—abstractness, for instance, and elusiveness in 
the component ideas, intricacy and incongruity in their 
connection—and poetry so qualified may be said to be 
intrinsically difficult. ‘Metaphysical’ poetry is difficult 
just in this way: with the best will and the closest 
attention in the world, stupid people are unable to 
appreciate it; this is what people mean when they call 
Donne a difficult author, and they are right to do so. 

A writer may be responsible in a different way for 
obscurity in his work. His thought may concern familiar 
topics, and itself be easy to follow, and his language 
may be the language of every day, yet his words may 
be chosen so that they ill express his thought, and his 
work will in consequence be difficult to understand. 
Ellipsis is probably the fault of expression which most 


1'Time reduces much simple literature to this condition: words 
become antiquated and subjects obscure, and topical allusions im- 
possible to understand. Therefore, old writers come to require of 
later readers an attention and a knowledge which they did not 
demand of their contemporaries. 
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frequently, and most seriously, impedes the under- 
standing of literature; sometimes, also, a writer who has 
not perfectly mastered his medium is led to use strange 
or inadequate forms of speech by the limitations imposed 
on him by rhyme or metre; sometimes his oddity of 
expression simply reproduces an oddity of his own mind. 

Finally, by the use of symbols, a writer may make his 
work systematically obscure. The degree of difficulty 
with which this means of expression invests a work of 
art depends upon how complete a key to his system of 
symbols is available. 

In all the examples so far given, obscurity implies 
intelligibility; when we say that the work is difficult 
we are saying that its meaning is hard, but presupposing 
that it is possible, to find. It is only within the realm 
of meaning that difficulty can exist; the obscurity of 
literature which has discarded meaning is of a different 
kind from that which may trouble those who are trying 
to understand the intelligible. Of much modern literature 
it may truly be said that it is not difficult, but impossible. 
Often its readers are perplexed simply because they are 
looking for something—a meaning—which is not there; 
they are trying to bridge by thought a gulf which the 
mind cannot cross. Exactly what this gulf is, and how 
it is possible to bridge it, is the crucial question in a 
discussion of this kind of writing; whatever may be the 
answer, it is clear that such writing is not ‘difficult’ in 
the same sense as writing of an orthodox kind. 

This essay is an attempt to make clear the difference 
between these several kinds of obscurity. 

Which kind of difficulty is caused by ‘symbolical’ 
writing depends upon the sense in which that ambiguous 
word is used. When symbolism is used as a method of 
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conveying meaning, its difficulties are of the intellectual 
kind. Such difficulties cannot always be solved simply 
by reflecting on the work itself (which is the only way 
of solving difficulties that are inherent in the thought); 
sometimes, where the symbols do not explain themselves, 
we are dependent upon the writer’s supplying us with 
a key; but the key is none the less a key to meaning, 
its use is an intellectual operation, and the mind, when 
it tackles such a piece of writing, is faced with something 
difficult, but not outside its range. 

Much of the obscurity of French Symbolist writing, 
on the other hand, and of the English literature which 
is in that tradition, is not due to any intellectual diffi- 
culty: the part which the intelligence has to play in 
appreciating it is usually simple enough; to think it 
‘difficult’ in the sense in which that word is applied to 
writing which has an intelligible content is the result 
of entirely misconceiving its nature, of trying to under- 
stand what should be merely felt—as if a man should 
complain that he cannot make sense of the pattern 
upon a Carpet. 

Unfortunately, modern writing (partly because mod- 
ern writers have not always a clear idea of what it is 
that they are trying to do) does not all fall into one or 
other of these two classes: much of it is hybrid, and 
alternately tempts and frustrates the mind by setting 
up impossible obstacles—imported from the region of 
pure association—in a road which is otherwise accessible 
to the understanding. 

The contrast between poetry which is intellectually 
difficult and poetry to which that term has no appli- 
cation can best be brought out by examples. The 
‘metaphysical’ school provides abundant examples of 
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difficulty of the intellectual sort. Take the following 
stanzas from Donne: 


But I am by her death (which word wrongs her) 
Of the first nothing, the Elixer grown; 

Were I a man, that I were one, 

I needs must know; I should preferre, 

If I were any beast, 
Some ends, some means; Yea plants, yea stones 
detest, 

And love; All, all some properties invest. 
If I an ordinary nothing were, 
As shadow, a light, and body must be here. 


and the following from The Primrose: 


Live Primrose then, and thrive 

With thy true number five; 
And women, whom this flower doth represent, 
With this mysterious number be content ; 
Ten is the farthest number; if halfe ten 

Belonge unto each woman, then 

Each woman may take halfe us men, 
Or if this will not serve their turne, Since all 
Numbers are odde, or even, since they fall, 
First into this, five, women may take us all. 


The perplexity of the ordinary reader, when faced with 
these lines, is due first of all to his ignorance: he cannot 
follow the thought because he cannot grasp its terms: 
he has not Donne’s special knowledge of the mysteries 
of nothingness and of numbers. When that is acquired— 
and a note will supply all that is necessary for the 
occasion—the lines remain obscure, for the connection 
of the ideas is intricate, odd, paradoxical. It is this 
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which constitutes the characteristic difficulty of Donne, 
and it is an excellent example of what is meant by calling 
poetry intellectually difficult. Towards the understanding 
of such lines a paraphrase will help, but the only way 
of being sure to grasp their meaning is to read and 
re-read them, to think and think again. 

All intellectual difficulties cannot be solved simply 
by thinking: knowledge, as well as reflection, is necessary 
(as in these examples from Donne), and sometimes it 
is only lack of knowledge that prevents us from under- 
standing a poem at the first reading. This is true of 
many poems which employ symbols, not as the French 
Symbolists used them, but as vehicles of meaning. 
Ignorance of the symbols prevents us from grasping the 
meaning, and mere thought will not remedy that 
ignorance. ‘The obstacle in such cases is an intellectual 
one--it is in the way of understanding, and it is removed 
by fresh knowledge of fact—but it is, perhaps, misleading 
to call such poems difficult: they are impossible until 
knowledge makes them easy. An early poem of W. B. 
Yeats provides a good example of the sort of difficulty 
which may be caused by the use of an unfamiliar set 
of symbols: 


Do you not hear me calling, white deer with no horns! 

I have been changed to a hound with one red ear; 

I have been in the Path of Stones and the Wood of 
Thorns, 

For somebody hid hatred and hope and desire and fear 

Under my feet that they follow you night and day. 

A man with a hazel wand came without sound; 

He changed me suddenly; I was looking another way; 

And now my calling is but the calling of a hound; 
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And Time and Birth and Change are hurrying by. 

I would that the Boar without bristles had come from 
the West 

And had rooted the sun and moon and stars out of the 
sky 

And lay in the darkness, grunting, and turning to his 
rest. 


The obscurity of this poem is obscurity of a very simple 
kind: it is like a riddle, which is inexplicable till you are 
told the answer; to those who know nothing of Arthurian 
and Gaelic legend, its meaning is impossible to unravel; 
on the other hand, it tells a simple story to those who 
know even the little which its author, in his note, reveals 
of the origin of the symbols employed in it: ‘This hound 
and this deer (found in a ‘last century Gaelic poem’) 
seem plain images of the desire of man “which is for the 
woman’’, and ‘‘the desire of the woman which is for the 
desire of the man’’, and of all desires that are as these... . 
The man in my poem who has a hazel wand may have 
been Aengus, Master of Love; and I have made the 
boar without bristles come out of the West, because the 
place of sunset was in Ireland, as in other countries, a 
place of symbolic darkness and death.’ This may not 
be a complete explanation of the poem’s meaning, 
chiefly because the symbols themselves are not fully 
explained; but the lines on which it is given and the 
light which it throws show clearly enough the nature 
of the difficulty that confronts one at a first reading. 

The author has here adapted freely a stock of symbols 
which he found already in existence; apart from these 
adaptations the key to the poem is in the hands of 
anyone who knows the source of the symbols and their 
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conventional significance; it is an obscure poem only to 
those to whom the key has not been given. 

In his later poems, where he discards the conventional 
Gaelic system of symbols for others of his own making, 
Yeats increases the difficulties of the uninitiate, but the 
difference is one of degree only, and not of kind. ‘They 
take their place,’ says the author, writing of a series 
of poems in his later work, and the characters, half- 
imaginary, which occur in them, ‘in a phantasmagoria 
in which I endeavour to explain my philosophy of life 
and death, and till that philosophy has found some 
detailed exposition in prose certain passages in the 
poems .. . may seem obscure.’ The difficulty of Yeats’ 
later poetry is in part due to the unexplained symbols 
which it contains; largely it is difficult because it ex- 
presses in strict verse and austere language a philosophy 
at once mystical and highly intellectual. The latter 
difficulty is inherent in the thought; to solve it we must 
reflect closely upon the matter itself; the former is none 
the less an intellectual difficulty because it arises through 
our imperfect knowledge of the symbols used, and cannot 
be solved simply by thinking about them, and about 
them alone. 

Blake is another poet much of whose work is practically 
unintelligible to those who have not the key to the 
complicated symbolic system which is displayed in it. 
Nor is the key easy to find. Yet it is, or should not be, 
beyond the reach of the man who will spend the time 
and trouble to study Blake’s works minutely, for it zs a 
system, Blake meant it to be consistent, and to express 
a meaning. 

Some poems are hard to understand for a reason very 
similar, but not quite the same; the key lies in recognizing 
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not a system of symbols, but the essentials of the situation 
presupposed. To one who is ignorant of this, a perfectly 
straightforward poem may seem the sheerest nonsense. 
Some of Rimbaud’s work, for instance, is not, though 
it may seem, an extreme example of Symbolism’s aban- 
donment of intelligible structure, but consists of sketches 
of his own circumstances and feelings which are easily 
understood by one who knows the details of his life. He 
may not always make the references plain, even to those 
who are familiar with his biography, and the proper 
interpretation of some will remain for ever uncertain; 
but the principle upon which these, too, are written is 
the same: they are like riddles or enigmas—nonsense 
until you know the answer, but, in the light of that 
knowledge, as clear as day. 

Midway between ordinary intellectual difficulty and 
the obscurity which it is entirely beyond the power of 
thought to penetrate lie the perplexities involved in the 
work of those writers who have chosen what may be 
called the middle course. A writer may have a meaning 
to express, and yet make it impossible for a reader, by 
exercising intelligence or by consulting books, to under- 
stand that meaning, because the ideas which he uses 
stand for things in his mind which they do not stand for 
in anyone else’s: his choice is governed, not by any 
system, but by something which is no better than caprice. 

When a writer thus allows purely personal associations 
to dictate to him his choice of ideas, without reference to 
any community of association between himself and his 
readers, he is running a grave risk of writing for himself 
alone. When Miss Sitwell speaks of ‘Emily-coloured 
hands’, a reader will be in the dark unless he knows 
that Miss Sitwell had a nurse named Emily, and knows, 
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further, with what colour the idea of that nurse was 
associated in Miss Sitwell’s mind. And when writers 
choose to convey ideas in the way in which Miss Sitwell 
conveys that colour, then, even though they may be 
trying to express a meaning, they usually make it im- 
possible for their readers to understand them: mere 
thought about what is written will never unlock the door. 

Much modern writing presents a closed door of this 
sort, although behind that door it seems that a store of 
meaning is concealed. Meaning has not necessarily 
been abandoned for suggestion; it is there, but suggestion 
is exploited at its expense. In such work grammatical 
form is preserved, and a thinking mind seems to direct 
and inform the material, but we cannot follow the 
mind’s thought because the ideas which express it seem 
to be chosen by the caprice of associations purely 
personal, and it is as hard to trace an intelligible con- 
nection between them as it would be if the choice were 
purely fortuitous. Such writing does present what may 
fairly be called intellectual difficulties, because the mind 
suspects a meaning and struggles to unveil it. The mind 
cannot succeed unaided in this task, because it cannot, 
except by luck, discover clues which are personal to the 
writer. Authors who completely abandon meaning are 
usually able to establish a contact of a different sort. 
The Symbolists, for example, at least attempted to 
establish a sort of dictionary of association, to use as 
their symbols ideas which they fancied had something 
like the same associative value for everybody, or at least 
for anybody with anything like a similar stock of ex- 
perience to their own. The theory lying behind this 
complete abandonment of meaning, though mistaken, 
at least offered a hope of getting into touch with a 
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reader in a way impossible to one who has a meaning 
to express, but when she means ‘red’ says ‘Emily’. 

The obscurity of the French Symbolists, and of those 
English writers who follow them in abandoning mean- 
ing altogether is something quite different from the 
intellectual difficulty whose various types we have 
been discussing. In a way, such writing is not difficult 
at all: its ‘difficulty’ is a misunderstood simplicity. 
Their work, therefore, cannot be interpreted: there is 
no room in it for obscurity; to call it ‘difficult’ pre- 
supposes a misconception of their aim. 

Here is a fair, not an extreme, example of poetry of 
this kind: 


CoNCAVA VALLIS 


The wire-like bands of colour involute mount from 
my fingers; 
I have wrapped the wind round your shoulders 
And the molten metal of your shoulders 
bends into the turn of the wind, 
AO!I! 
The whirling tissue of light 
is woven and grows solid beneath us; 
The sea-clear sapphire of air, the sea-dark clarity, 
stretches both sea-cliff and ocean.! 


In this poem, grammatical construction and a certain 
descriptive sequence are retained, but the ideas are put 
together on no intelligible scheme, but simply to record 
and evoke a congeries of sensations by means of the 
associations which they arouse in the mind of the 
reader. And whatever we may think of the result, we 


1Ezra Pound, Selected Poems, 1928, p. 141. 
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must beware of calling it difficult: not because it is easy, 
but because it is outside the realm of meaning, and it 
is only within that realm that the mind can move, with 
difficulty or with ease. 

The same illusory appearance of obscurity invests 
those poems which desert intelligibility, not in order to 
make a mosaic of images or thoughts, but to record the 
procession of ideas through a consciousness at a time 
when the reason is not in full control. Much of the work 
of James Joyce and T. S. Eliot which has won for them 
the reputation of difficult writers consists simply of the 
record of the stream of images passing through a mind 
at a time of daydream, when the sequence of ideas is 
determined by some cause other than the intelligence. 
They are diaries of the subconscious or the semi- 
conscious mind. 


Half-past two, 

The street-lamp said, 

‘Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter, 

Slips out its tongue 

And devours a morsel of rancid butter.’ 

So the hand of the child, automatic, 

Slipped out and pocketed a toy that was running 
along the quay. 

I could see nothing behind that child’s eye. 

I have seen eyes in the street 

Trying to peer through lighted shutters, 

And a crab one afternoon in a pool, 

An old crab with barnacles on his back, 

Gripped the end of a stick which I held him. 


Half-past three... 
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A passage like this is no more an intelligible sequence 
than is a dream. Like a dream, we should accept it for 
what it is, suspect no meaning, and ask for no interpre- 
tation. 

An analogy from another poet may make this clear. 
In Yeats’ The Cap and Bells,+ it is natural to suspect that 
the author intends a careful allegory, and that, by his 
jester, his lady, and the incidents concerning them that 
he describes, he is conveying a lesson which it is his 
reader’s business to discover. 

Yeats’ note on the poem is as follows: ‘I dreamed this 
story exactly as I have written it, and dreamed another 
long dream after it, trying to make out its meaning, and 
whether I was to write it in prose or verse. .. . The poem 
has always meant a great deal to me, though, as is the 
way with symbolic poems, it has not always meant quite 
the same thing.’ 

When the author tells him this, it seems plain that the 
reader must accept the poem simply for what it is: a 
verse description of something that its author dreamed. 
The poet meant to convey in words his vision, and his 
poem is clear enough if it is taken to be simply that.? 


1 Later Poems, p. 25. 


2 When Yeats says that he tried ‘to make out the meaning’, it must 
be remembered that he believes in external supernatural agencies 
as responsible, at least in part, for our sleeping visions, and his 
attempt to find a meaning for his dream may be either an attempt 
to fit its images into a wider scheme of symbols than was to him 
habitual, or an attempt to penetrate the external intelligence which 
inspired him with it. Or it may be that he attempted to find out 
what the dream portended, or how he came to dream it. 

When, on the other hand, Yeats says that the poem has meant 
many things to him, he is clearly using the word ‘meaning’ in a 
different sense from that which is the subject of this inquiry—not 
in the sense in which a writer means something by what he says or 
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It is interesting to compare My Dream, by Christina 
Rossetti—an account of an elaborate and lifelike vision 
of crocodiles, simply told, but with an unspoken sugges- 
tion of latent symbolism. That the suggestion is mislead- 
ing the writer tells us herself in the last three lines of the 
poem: 


What can it mean? you ask. I answer not 
For meaning, but myself must echo, What? 
And tell it as I saw it on the spot. 


Why is it that The Cap and Bells has ‘meant many 
things’ to Yeats, and that we are tempted to call it 
difficult, to search in vain in it for a further meaning? 
Chiefly, it seems, because the story told in it, its obvious 
meaning, is simple, and the elements of which it is 
composed are suggestive; they are so richly suggestive, 
they so much overburden the simplicity of the story, 
that the reader is tempted to suppose that the poem is 
intended to convey a ‘hidden meaning by means of 
symbols. We are strongly conscious, as we read, of 
something beyond the meaning, and we therefore sus- 
pect a mysterious or inner meaning, and when our 
efforts to discover it are apparently confronted with 
impenetrable symbols, we think the poem obscure. In 
fact, there is nothing hidden, and therefore there is no 
obscurity. What is intelligible in the poem is easily 
understood. It only seems obscure if we try to interpret 
what we should be content to feel. 


writes, but in the sense in which what he writes may ‘mean’ different 
things to different people. So this poem, when Yeats, on different 
occasions and in different circumstances, has reflected on it, has 
inspired and affected him in different ways, and in this sense has 
had a fresh ‘meaning’ to him on each occasion. 
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It is precisely this desire to interpret instead of to feel, 
to look for a meaning which is not there, which leads 
the critics to call symbolist poetry obscure. To ask what 
Mr. Pound or Mr. Eliot meant by writing the poems 
that have been quoted is as misguided as to ask what 
Mr. Yeats meant by dreaming of a red garment and a 
blue. To neither question is there any answer: the only 
difference is that Mr. Yeats’ dream has an intelligible 
structure, while Mr. Eliot’s reflections on a windy night 
have not: in the first case we look for two meanings where 
we should be content with one, in the second for one 
meaning where we should be content with none at all. 
Hard, then, though it may be to see why that particular 
procession of images should have passed through the 
poet’s mind on a windy night, that does not make the 
passage ‘difficult’. Indeed, The Waste Land, as a whole, 
is a more difficult poem than this, just in so far as it is 
more intelligible. It is capable (we are told), at least in 
large parts, of explanation; a careful symbolism runs 
through it, and it abounds in subtle intellectual references. 
As with all learned and ingenious and elliptical poets, the 
elucidation of these things is difficult; it is when Mr. Eliot 
and his contemporaries abandon a logical for a psycho- 
logical structure, and when they make play with the 
associative magic of ideas, that difficulty ceases and, for 
better or for worse, impossibility begins. 

One step further it is possible to go, in the direction 
of apparent difficulty and actual ease; one step further 
away from the realm of the intelligible. That step is 
taken by writers who use words, not as parts of speech 
to convey a complex of thought, nor yet to convey 
isolated or fortuitously assembled images and ideas, 
writers who strip from words the last vestiges of meaning. 
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A reader confronted by such a passage as the following: 
‘Anyhow means furls furls with a chance chance with 
a change change with as strong strong with as will will 
with as sign sign with as west west with as most most with 
as in in with as by by with as change change with as 
reason reason to be lest lest they did when when they 
did not for they did there and their’, will ask what can 
be difficult if that is not. It is obscurer (he will say) than 
anything written by Eliot or Pound. In a sense he is 
right. To apply the mind to such a passage is more 
foolish even than to apply it to a Symbolist poem. At 
the same time, this passage presents the reader with the 
easier material. Miss Stein here has used words without 
conveying any ideas by them at all: they are no longer 
parts of speech, they merely form a pattern of familiar 
sounds. Meaning could not be more utterly abandoned: 
nothing could offer less scope for intellectual obscurity. 
The reader need not try to understand—he need only 
listen. He may sometimes wonder—with this as with 
some other kindred writing—whether what he hears 
is worth listening to, but that is another question. 


II 


The communication that we achieve with those around 
us is of two sorts, which are best exemplified in what we 
should in everyday speech call communication of feeling 
(as when one communicates to another his grief or his 
enthusiasm) and communication of meaning. 

Poets usually choose to write about objects and re- 
lations which are not purely intelligible; their aim is 
to achieve communication of emotion as well as of 
thought. But, until the advent of the Symbolists, it had 
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never been questioned that the communication of thought 
was part of their aim, that they desired, among other 
things, to be understood, and that in the composition 
and in the appreciation of their work the intellect played 
a large, if not a leading, part.! 

The aim of the literature under discussion is to 
dispense with the intellect, or at least with its discursive 
faculty, to renounce, largely if not entirely, the operations 
of abstracting, defining, relating. In proportion as it 
achieves this aim the problem of communication be- 
comes increasingly difficult. 

For by forgoing the intellectual faculties a writer 
renounces the possibility of communicating thought, 
and also the possibility of communicating feeling through 
the understanding—of arousing emotions, as has been 
the universal practice of writers in the past, by means 
of the implications and associations of what is meant. 

This renunciation of the intellect may spring from a 
high aim: it may spring from the recognition that lan- 
guage, for many of the purposes for which we use it, is 
a makeshift, and from the desire to achieve through 
1]t is not out of place here to observe that the title ‘Symbolist’ 
is, to say no more, misleading. A symbol is something chosen, by 
agreement between two or more minds, to stand for something 
else, so that its use shall recall the same thing to each; so by 
means of symbols they can completely understand each other. 
The Symbolists refused to use language thus: they disregarded 
conventional significance, and insisted that words and ideas had a 
significance determined either by some mysterious inherent power 
or by individual experience, but certainly not by convention. 
‘Science’, says Newman (Lectures on University Subjects, 1859, p. 39), 
‘uses words merely as symbols, but literature uses language in its 
full compass’; it was against the use of words ‘merely as symbols’ 
that the Symbolists, in the interests of literature, revolted. The term 
‘Symbolist’ may have an historical justification, but its inapplicability 
is none the less worth noting. 
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poetry something which is beyond the power of ordinary 
speech. 

Many English poets and critics have declared that 
the powers and aims of poetry are in a way mysterious 
and even holy, but English writers have been for the 
most part preoccupied with practice, and have left it 
to others to develop theories which may be said to 
underlie their work, but to which they themselves have 
never troubled to conform. In France, where criticism 
and creation walk more closely together, and poets seem 
to be conscious of, and even to be guided by, esthetic 
theory as well as literary convention, much attention 
has been given to the fundamental aims of poetry, and a 
theory has been formulated which might justify, even if 
it has not inspired, the Symbolists and their followers. 

This theory concerns what is called pure poetry— 
la poésie pure—and its chief expositor is M. l’Abbé 
Brémond. According to M. Brémond, a poetic effect is 
obtained without the mediation of the intellect. The 
appreciation of poetry is an experience akin to prayer. 
Only on this theory, he says, can we account for the 
effect upon us of a poetic phrase, or line, or passage. 
Poetry owes its power of influencing us to a mysterious 
quality residing in words—not in their sound, or rhyth- 
mical arrangement, still less in their intelligible content: 
‘les idées, les images, les sentiments’ are ‘impuretés dont 
la prose revendique le monopole’—which makes them 
capable of transmitting that which cannot be communi- 
cated by a purely intellectual operation. ‘Tout poéme 
doit son caractére proprement poétique a la présence, 
au rayonnement, a l’action transformante et unifiante 
dune réalité mysterieuse que nous appelons poésie pure’.? 

1 La Poésie Pure, p. 16. 
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In poetry, therefore, the intelligible is an impurity; 
Valéry himself, because of the place which he allows the 
intellect in his poetic theory, is ‘poéte malgré lui’: 
‘pour le poéte, la prose est impure parce qu'elle est trop 
précise, pour Valéry, parce qu’elle ne l’est pas assez’. 
Again, ‘Impure, en un mot, |’éloquence, entendant par 
la non pas l’art de beaucoup parler pour ne rien dire, 
mais bien l’art de parler pour dire quelque chose’.? 
It follows that in the appreciation of pure poetry the 
intellect plays no part, and that a peasant girl can 
appreciate the poetic effect of a liturgy though it be 
said in a language which she does not understand. 
So, too, it must follow that a poet might attain this 
mysterious effect by arranging words without the assist- 
ance of the intellect, and on no intelligible plan. Nor 
is it merely ‘sentiments’ that he must eschew, if he 
wishes for absolute purity; it is ideas and ‘images’ as 
well. A mysterious power attaches to the word, not as 
the purveyor of ideas, but intrinsically. 

So both sound and meaning are banished from the 
word, and we are well on the way to silence; and so it is 
that the worship of ‘le Verbe’, the mystical power of the 
naked word, passes into a worship of ‘le Néant’, and 
poetry is only counted pure when speech, having long 
abandoned the attempt to express thought, trembles into 
silence. The Abbé Brémond, in La Poésie Pure, speaks of 
‘deux sortes de démon [qui] partagent l’inspiration des 
poétes: Il y a le démon du silence—et c’est l’inspiration 
elle-méme; il y a le démon du vers’, and he defines their 
relations, succinctly enough, as ‘Caliban prés d’Ariel 
en extase’. Certainly it is difficult to do justice to this 


La Poésie Pure; p. 68. * Ibid. p. 22. 
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doctrine in ordinary language, and its exponents, in their 
attempts to explain it, continually have recourse to 
metaphor and to the experience of religious mystics. 

Such experiences, however, are not always specifically 
religious; in varied kinds, they are the stuff of which 
even the most orthodox poetry is made. But the poet 
does not usually attempt to communicate them com- 
pletely, he confesses his inability to do so, and contents 
himself with indicating, in intelligible language, the 
attendant circumstances of his ecstasy. ‘In poetry’, 
says Forrest Reid (Apostate, p. 188), “it was what was 
not said, what was communicated secretly, as in the 
whispering of spirit to spirit, that 1 valued.’ It is the 
custom of poets to lead us to the brink of silence, but to 
do so by means of intelligible speech. 

So Tennyson was put into a trance by the memory 
of his dead friend, and found language inadequate to 
convey it: 


Vague words! but ah, how hard to frame 
In matter-moulded forms of speech, 
Or ev’n for intellect to reach 

Thro’ memory that which I became. 


The chief reason why there remains a gulf between the 
theory of M. Brémond and the practice of those whom 
that theory seeks to justify is that the incommunicables 
that they wish to communicate are of different kinds. 
Their aim has been to express not the universal, the 
infinite experience revealed in moments of rare exal- 
tation, when the individual seems to lose his self, but 
rather the particular, the individual, the unique at the 
other end of the scale. Speaking broadly, it is true to 
say that during the last half-century writers have been 
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increasingly preoccupied with the individual; they have 
tried more and more fully to describe the interior life 
of their characters, and to represent not a world of 
feelings and objects viewed by a detached observer, but 
the impressions of individuals themselves. 

The most grandiose efforts in this direction are 
naturally those of the novelists, and the works of Proust 
and Joyce are the greatest monuments to the Ego that 
modern literature has produced. This particular mani- 
festation of individualism in modern literature has been 
very brilliantly analysed by Mr. Edmund Wilson, who 
would detect its origin in the subjectivist allegory of 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam. 

This subjectivist movement easily coalesces with the 
movement away from meaning, for both movements 
lead to the same region—a region where communi- 
cation is impossible. On the one hand, individual ex- 
perience can only be made matter for the understanding 
at the cost of an intellectual mediation which robs it of 
its essential uniqueness; on the other hand, those who 
make no use of, and no claim upon, the intellect are 
reduced to recording something which, if they are true 
to their aim, can have no value for any but themselves. 

At this point extremes meet. Intellectual mediation 
is equally repugnant to one who wishes somehow to 
communicate the transcendent experiences of which 
M. Brémond is the mystagogue, and to one who wishes 
somehow to transmit to others his own physical and 
emotional sensations in all their uniqueness. 

Suggestion, evocation of feeling, may none the less 
effect communication of a sort—the second of the two 
sorts of communication described at the beginning of this 
essay. It is possible to recognise and share another’s 
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mood without the intervention of intelligible speech. But 
even this method of communication is imperilled by the 
increasing importance attached nowadays to the feeling 
and associations of the individual. 

If a poet wishes to suggest, through recognizable 
associations, feelings that are widely shared, he may go 
very far by this method towards success. But if, as is 
usually the case, he wishes to arouse through personal 
associations peculiar states of feeling, he is almost 
certainly doomed to failure. For there is no lexicon of 
associations: they are not determined by convention, 
but by experience, and though our experiences may 
have much in common with the experiences of those 
around us, they are in innumerable respects unique, 
and the suggestive characters of most ideas in our minds 
are in consequence personal to ourselves. How great a 
confusion may thus arise can most conveniently be made 
plain by the use of symbols. The suggestive quality of an 
idea may be x to a writer, and y to myself and to the 
majority of his readers. Or it may be y» to him and to 
most of his readers, but z to me. Or, again, it may be y 
to most of his readers, but x to him and z to me. Such 
an analysis is crude, but the truth that underlies it is 
simple, undeniable, and important. 

For it is just those states of feeling which are peculiar 
to himself, just those experiences which he does not 
share with others, that the modern writer is as a rule 
concerned to convey. He seeks the material for his art 
in the private recesses of his consciousness, and it is a 
misfortune that he should have chosen the least favour- 
able method of conveying this least. communicable of 
material. 

Suggestion most plays havoc with communication, 
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however, not in determining the choice of ideas, but in 
determining the method of connecting them. Often 
enough in modern poetry the ideas themselves seem 
recognizable, and the states of feeling that they are 
intended to evoke are fairly plain, but the reason for 
their sequence remains a mystery to the reader. The 
mystery is usually due to the fact that the sequence has 
been determined by the associations personal to the 
writer attaching in his mind to the objects of his thoughts 
or reverie; each has been allowed to suggest the next 
at-random, and the reader is deprived, not merely of 
that intelligible scheme which enables him to follow 
thought in the work of an orthodox writer, but of that 
associative key which might explain an illogical juxta- 
position of ideas if the artist who assembled them had 
kept in view the associations which were likely to be 
shared by at least a majority of his readers. 

In fact, writers who have relied upon suggestion 
alone have soon found it an insufficient method of 
communication. Rimbaud, who almost recapitulated 
in his own brief career the development of the movement 
which he helped to initiate, himself confessed this: 
‘Je finis par trouver sacré le désordre de mon esprit.’ 

Mallarmé, too, has failed signally to establish a 
reliable contact with his Boe Paleeexemple, «1c 
sonnet célébre: 

‘Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui, a été inter- 
prété par M. Martino comme “Téternelle protestation du 
poéte qui sent son impuissance a traduire un réve intérieur”’; 
par M. René Lalou, comme une série d’analogies inspi- 
rées par les divers sens du mot cygne; par M. Bernard 


Fay, comme un acte de foi dans la postérité qui vengera 
Cc 
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auteur incompris; par M. Soula comme une invitation 
a changer de systéme poétique. . . .”4 
English writers have not, perhaps, provoked such a 
striking diversity of interpretations as this, but it would 
be an easy though an unprofitable task to set down 
confident and conflicting explanations of the work of 
T. S. Eliot and his contemporaries, showing how com- 
pletely its admirers are out of touch with the authors 
whom they praise. It would be an unprofitable task, 
because these divergences are often enough due to the 
fact that the inquirer is on the wrong track, and has 
sought an intelligible content that is not there, and a 
writer must not be blamed for such entire misunder- 
standing of his aim. But even the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic reader must be at a loss: even if he recognizes 
where it is that he is meant to understand, and where 
that he is meant merely to be affected, a writer’s de- 
pendence upon suggestion, and upon purely personal 
associations, cannot but leave him helplessly in doubt 
what state of feeling the poem is intended to induce. 
The poet, it is true, has a very simple answer. Com- 
munication, whether of emotion or of feeling, need not 
be his aim. He may be content simply to express himself. 
So long as his work pleases him, his readers have no 
right to complain; more particularly, if it gives them 
any pleasure at all, it is ungrateful in them to object 
that that pleasure did not arise from their having under- 
stood something. If he does not wish to communicate 
anything, or to arouse feelings of any particular kind, 
he cannot be blamed for having failed to do so. 
Whether, in fact, any poet ever writes from such a pure 
desire to please himself may be seriously doubted. 


*M. Emile Bouvier, Initiation a la Littérature d’aujourd’ hut, pp. 35-6. 
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However this may be, none of the poets who claim 
attention to-day seems ever to have professed this aim: 
the desires which impel a poet to write are two, says 
Mr. Auden, the desire for ‘Creation’, and the desire 
for ‘Company’; the author who writes simply for himself 
is a mythical creature who does not exist outside the 
text-books of esthetic theory; and, indeed, the obscurest 
of modern writers have never pretended to eschew all 
contact with their readers: at most their wish has been 
to excite emotion without transmitting meaning, to 
substitute one sort of communication for another. 

Just as few, if any, English poets have boasted them- 
selves completely independent of their audience, so few, 
if any, of their readers are ready to admit that they take 
poetry from a poet impersonally, just as they would 
buy a drug from a dealer: they invariably claim, if not 
to understand their author, at least to know what it is 
that he intends them to feel. Three-quarters of the 
confusion which veils the simple issues presented by 
modern literature is due to those eager critics who, even 
if they do not look for meaning where no meaning is, 
at least profess to follow connections of feeling which 
in fact are mysteries insoluble unless the writers re- 
sponsible for them allow their readers to share their 
personal secrets. The causes of this behaviour among the 
critics are several: self-deception, honest misunder- 
standing, and reluctance to admit that they are com- 
pletely out of touch with work which, in fact, offers no 
possibility of communication. Its effect has been to 
encourage poets to write without disentangling in their 
own minds the inconsistencies of aim which the critics 
are ready to overlook, and to exploit idiosyncrasies 
to which their readers attach an undue value. 
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THE STORY OF KUSHAM 


When Kusham came into the world, his father, one 
of the princes of Assyria, gave him into the care of 
Talim, an old nurse, and sent him into the country, 
for he said, ‘My time with the child is not yet’, so 
Talim and Kusham lived together in a little cottage 
beyond the Assyrian forest, for many years. 

Now when Kusham was about five years old he used 
to steal out of sight of Talim and wander alone in the 
forest, looking at the trees and thinking many thoughts 
about the day and the night and all the strange things 
he saw in the woods, for Talim was a tedious old nurse, 
and Kusham saw nobody else except Sheeman the 
milkman, who was both deaf and dumb, so that he 
often wearied of the company in his little cottage and 
had to seek distraction by himself. 

So Kusham grew up among the trees and animals 
in the forest, and knew all the stars and the times the 
moon should shine and the times it should keep itself 
hidden, and all the things of nature, and when he 
became tired of wandering in the forest, he used to 
sit down on an old tree trunk and tell himself stories 
about things that never happened, and these became 
as real things to Kusham, so that when Talim asked 
him in the evening where he had been, he would say 
‘I have been riding hundreds of miles on an elephant, 
and I have killed a whole pack of wolves, and married 
a princess’, and Talim would sigh and look very shocked, 
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but she dared not beat Kusham because he was the 
son of the prince of Assyria. 

Now when Kusham was fifteen, the prince of Assyria 
his father ordered him to come before him, and said 
to Kusham: ‘Now, Kusham, you are fifteen years old, 
and must work as befits the son of a prince of Assyria; 
go therefore into the palace every day and write the 
letters which Pouk my secretary shall dictate to you.’ 
So Kusham went and did as he was bidden by the 
prince of Assyria his father, but his imagination had 
grown so strong during his stay in the cottage with 
Talim that when the letters which Pouk dictated to 
him seemed dull, he would make them both amusing 
and entertaining by the things which he would invent 
and write in them, so that great havoc was caused 
throughout the whole of Assyria. 

The prince his father therefore summoned Kusham 
before him and said in angry tones: ‘Kusham, this 
behaviour is not befitting the son of a prince of Assyria, 
therefore either destroy your imagination, which is the 
cause of your misfortune, or put it away in a safe place.’ 

So Kusham, believing that the prince his father had 
reason in what he said, took his imagination and locked 
it away under the altar in his private chapel. But he 
was very sad about it and he said: ‘When I have gained 
power and riches and married a wife, then I will go 
again and take back my imagination, and be as happy 
as I used to be.’ 

After this Kusham did well in Assyria and became 
renowned for his wisdom and sagacity, but he was not 
happy because he pined for the gift he had locked 
away under the altar, and often he fingered the key 
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of it and was fain to break his word, but he restrained 
himself and worked daily with Pouk in the palace. 

But as Kusham gained riches, he became greedy for 
more, and when he had more he desired more and 
still more; and Kusham married a handsome woman. 

So he became very rich and covetous and forgot all 
about his treasure in the chapel, and cared only for 
riches and women, and so he lived. 

Now when he was grown old, he became weary of 
the vices of the court, and the faces of women pleased 
him no more and he felt sick at heart, and drank no 
more wine but was unhappy, and spent his time in 
sighing. 

And one day as he was reaching for his crown on 
the shelf in his royal apartment, a little golden key fell 
with a tinkle on the floor, and lo! it was the key of the 
hiding-place under the altar, and he hastened to the 
chapel, for he thought, ‘Now I shall be happy above 
all men’, and he opened the place with the golden key, 
and behold—there was nothing there. 


67 
JOHN EGLINTON 


GEORGE MOORE AT 
ST. WINIFRED’S WELL 


George Moore was in the habit all his life of contracting 
friendships with men totally dissimilar from himself; 
and his whim, while in Dublin, of contracting a particular 
friendship with the present writer puzzled and amused 
our circle. Watching us with our heads together, people 
may have pleased themselves by saying that Moore had 
found his Boswell; but in this case it was the greater man 
who had sought out the lesser. And, perhaps, it is true 
that I have neglected an opportunity which came in my 
way of conveying to posterity the image of a unique 
personality, for it is certain that, if done with even a 
modicum of literary talent, a veracious account of any 
remarkable character will please and interest a great 
many readers. Perhaps Moore himself, while he un- 
bosomed himself to me, may have had some such thought; 
but I must confess that any time the thought occurred 
to myself, it was with an accession of lively admiration 
for the art manifested by Boswell in his immortal Life. 
The mere reproduction of Johnson’s conversation is a 
wonderful feat; but what is so admirable in Boswell, 
what proves him to have possessed the soul of an artist, 
is that he could always regard his great friend as a 
‘subject’. Even when he was trampled upon, misunder- 
stood, he preserved an artist’s imperturbable detachment 
and serenity. Moore, as a subject, always escaped me, 
and his mind was by no means one in which I could lose 
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myself, as Boswell did in Johnson. Johnson was above all 
things for Boswell an immensely congenial subject; and 
possibly even Boswell might have had much the same 
experience as I with Moore, if he had succeeded in his 
earlier attempt to attach himself to Voltaire. All of the 
Doctor’s enormous weight was thrown into the support 
of received opinions, and these were for the most part 
the burden of his irrefutable statements. Moore, on the 
other hand, with an almost equal air of irrefutability, 
enunciates opinions and principles which, to say the least 
of them, awaken no intuitive assent in the mind of the 
average British citizen. Here are a few of them: 


‘There is no moral law.’ 

‘Literature is entirely without influence on conduct.’ 

‘All education is harmful.’ 

‘No Catholic can produce literature.’ 

“There was no vulgarity in the world before the 
nineteenth century.’ 

‘There is no English novel.’ 

‘The third greatest English -man of letters is Landor.’ 

“No actor can be a dramatist, therefore William 
Shakespeare could not have written the plays.’ 


One or other of these questionable opinions might be the 
subject of an endless wrangle during one of our walks: it 
was in talk that he discovered the resources of his own 
mind, and phrases struck out by him in the heat of 
discussion would reappear in his writings, so that perhaps 
his vigorous understanding did not wholly waste itself 
on these occasions, But in contrast to Johnson, who was 
never particularly anxious to know what Boswell 
thought, it was Moore’s single interest in conversation to 
find out what his companion really thought, which in 
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my own case, I do not mind saying, is a little hard to do. 
It was this which made him the most excellent company 
in a déte-d-téte, especially in a country ramble, where his 
interest in everything was that both of a connoisseur in 
landscape and of a natural sportsman. I found this to 
be true during various rambles in the neighbourhood 
of a little town in Flintshire where I lived after leaving 
Dublin, where Moore would occasionally descend on 
me. It might happen that I would draw his attention to 
some object of interest, and he would say with a little 
impatience, ‘I am missing nothing’, getting back to our 
thorny problem. And this was proved more than once, 
as when, interrupting his argument, he would point 
to a long neck sticking out of the grass a hundred yards 
away and exclaim, ‘Why, that is a heron!’ Or when he 
surprised me by a minute account ofsome fellow-passenger 
in a railway carriage whom neither of us appeared to 
have noticed. Yet he revealed to me one day a curious 
fact which no one would suspect, that he has only the 
proper use of one eye. 

One day I was pleased when he accepted my proposal 
that we should visit St. Winifred’s Well, taking the 
train along the coast to Holywell Junction. A little branch 
line runs up to the old town by the side of a winding 
valley, much broken and defaced by factories and the 
ruin which only industry inflicts, yet with peaceful and 
fertile aspects remaining out of old time, freshness in the 
sheets of water detained now for artificial purposes, and 
pastoral glimpses through the abundant foliage which 
brushed against the carriage windows. Moore, as usual, 
did not appear to notice anything, and all the way up 
to Holywell he was demonstrating that just as religious 
dogma had destroyed the arts of the ancient world, so 
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industrialism was already well advanced with the 
destruction of modern art and literature—a melancholy 
opinion truly, which itself appeared to me to savour 
of dogma. I mentioned that Goethe and Nietzsche 
seemed agreed that the world is a kind of hell from which 
art is the redemption, and let fly the haphazard assertion 
that the most beautiful pastoral poetry had been written 
in the sandhills of Alexandria. But this irritated him, 
perhaps because of its inexactitude, and we were not 
getting on very well in the little train when we arrived 
at the top of the town, and were glad to step out and 
look about us. Then the little diversion of refreshment 
at an inn. An inn is always an adventure, and Moore’s 
unusual strain of comment on a comfortable tom-cat 
extended in front of the fire brought a lady, the only 
guest beside ourselves, into the conversation. I am sure 
we left with her the impression that she had fallen in 
with an eccentric bachelor who had yielded to that 
curious tendency of unrequited human affection which 
has proved so advantageous to cats. 

If industrialism and dogma be the twin foes of liter- 
ature and art, there would appear to be small hope 
for Holywell, which is a pity, for the dual life of this 
place might offer a theme for an interesting social study, 
its twin souls of industrialism and religiosity, the internal 
relations and reciprocal comment of the two ends of the 
town, the top part given over to a thriving acquisitive 
life which pleased Moore so much, in spite of his princi- 
ples, that he wanted tc know why I had not come to 
live here. By way of answer, I referred unguardedly to 
our recent discussion, whereupon he stopped in the 
road, and wheeling round upon me, exclaimed: ‘ Eglin- 
ton, will you never allow yourself to be rolled out of your 
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own ideas? What I was attempting to convey to you was 
that the vulgarization of the world through industrialism 
is quite a recent thing. Of course, there has always been 
commerce, but there was no vulgarity in the world 
before the nineteenth century. There has always been 
the chaffering of the market-place, just as there has 
always been a pot on the kitchen fire, and a hearthstone 
with perhaps a tom-cat in front of it. ... Have you got 
it now?’ There was nothing more to be said, and we 
walked on. The sloping street now changed completely 
in character: instead of shops, Georgian houses with 
brass plates indicating the tenancy of religious orders; 
a Catholic church with tall open doors; rows of little 
houses perched along the former level of the road, 
flights of steps, walled gardens; no suggestion here of 
Wales, rather of some provincial town in Ireland, 
especially when we found Protestantism in possession 
of the old church adjoining the shrine of the Well. A 
steep lane brought us round to the entrance, and on the 
railing we read the inscription: ‘St. Winefride’s Well, 
famous for over one thousand years for miraculous cures, 
and in great repute as a place of pilgrimage.’ 

What is the becoming mood in which to approach the 
seat of a faith of this kind, still living, but held only by 
those who have fallen far in the wake, not only of the 
intellectual, but of the moral companionship of humanity? 
Certainly not merely one of ridicule; on the other hand, 
it is weak to find excuses for ignorance and imbecility. 
Moreover, many of those who journey to the Well are 
only half-convinced, and do not mind a little rallying 
on the subject of their credulity: it is an off-chance with 
many of them that they may thus rid themselves of their 
rheumatism or sciatica. And especially I would not be 
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tender to the feelings of those who, with money to spend, 
neglect this Jordan at their door in favour of the costlier 
and genteeler pilgrimage to Lourdes. In general, it is in 
proportion to the abject spiritual condition of the 
pilgrim that the problem deepens; and while a single 
wretched cripple believes with his whole soul in the 
miracle, most of us would hesitate to demolish the 
venerable masonry which enshrines it, if only out of 
consideration for him. Luckily for the Church which 
draws, no doubt, some inappreciable revenue out of the 
maintenance of this questionable cult, the Lucians of our 
day, whose ridicule falls in bright shafts among the 
wrecks of the religious ideals of their countrymen, belong 
for the most part, from one cause or another, to its fold. 

George Moore entertained none of these hesitations, 
and when we asked what was the charge for admission, 
he added the query, ‘and how much for the cure?’ The 
woman threw back her head and glared at him fiercely: 
‘At your age you ought to know that it is by the grace 
of God!’ she answered, and I must say that any repartee 
which may have occurred to him died on his lips as we 
passed through the turnstile. We descended some steps 
into a long chamber resembling a public bath, with 
boxes along each side of the reservoir, and here a solitary 
woman sat bowed in prayer; then passed along into the 
vaulted shrine of the Well. Moore had just been saying 
that no man is complete esthetically, and had mentioned 
the feeling for architecture as the sense in which he was 
himself deficient; but he was now full of admiration for 
the tall columns surrounding the Well, exclaiming that 
men do not build like that now. Stacks of crutches, 
votive offerings of all kinds, were fixed around the walls, 
with certified inscriptions attesting cures, many of the 
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names being Irish; and leaning over the enclosure of 
the Well we peered into its copious and silent depths, a 
pagan spring, profound, pellucid, with a perennial 
dimple in the midst of its surface. The legend of St. 
Winifred is not a beautiful one and, indeed, it is remark- 
able how seldom the attribute of beauty belongs to these 
medieval legends, which nevertheless have inspired, or 
been the occasion of, miracles of architecture. It seems 
likely enough that we owe many edifying marvels to 
the inability of the folk tale-teller to find any way out 
of critical situations without having recourse to the 
expedient of the deus ex machina. Yet the setting of the 
story in this case, and the figures in it, are romantic 
enough: a chieftain’s daughter of surpassing beauty; a 
saintly hermit (it will soon be a knight) who has won the 
soul (it will soon be the heart) of the maiden; and a 
wicked young prince who approaches her with infamous 
proposals. That is the situation, which is solved in the 
legend through the supernatural powers of the saint, who, 
when the baffled prince has cut off the maiden’s head, 
replaces it on the body and brings her back to life; while 
the earth opens to swallow up the prince, and a healing 
stream gushes from the spot where the head has fallen. 
All that the Church will vouch for in this story is that 
St. Winifred was a virgin and a martyr; and as neither 
virginity nor martyrdom was interesting to Moore, he 
hardly listened to it, having been put off frequently 
enough by such stories in his search for more congenial 
and less edifying matter for his Story-Teller’s Holiday. 

But nowhere have I felt more disposed to yield some 
kind of spiritual obeisance to the element of water. The 
dimple, as we gazed, began to look almost roguish, and 
one no longer thought of rescuing a nymph from confine- 
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ment, so aloof seemed the Well from all the reminders 
of disease and decrepitude which surrounded it, so 
ignorant of its sacrosanctity and of the numberless 
miracles which it had worked, itself its own joy as much 
now in this gloomy prison as when it gushed from a sod 
and ran down this valley through groves as fair as 
Tempe’s. It was hard to remember even that it was a 
river, an individual entity of which it is so difficult to 
form a complete conception from source to sea, that the 
Greeks, with their sculptor minds, had recourse to their 
trick of personification in the human form. But 


If wish were mine some type of thee to view, 
Thee and not thee thyself, I would not do 

Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Channels for tears; no Naiad should’st thou be! 


There are people who seem to think that the mountains 
lack honour if they are not venerated as holy places, or 
springs if they are not worshipped, but I don’t know 
what I should do in a world in which wherever one turned 
one stumbled on holy places; like the wretched Cdipus, 
who could not sit down to rest himself under some trees 
at Colonus without bringing out the king of the neigh- 
bouring town in horror at his unconscious sacrilege; 
and if my wanderings took me to the neighbourhood of 
Benares, or of Bethlehem, I should be afraid of my life 
of satisfying my thirst out of the top of my hat from what 
appeared to be only a prattling wayside brook. In fact, 
I began to agree with the redoubtable companion at 
my side in thinking that an artist must be badly handi- 
capped in an excessively theological atmosphere. 

As we came through the turnstile, Moore and the 
woman stared hard at each other, and I was glad to 
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get him out on the road again. I suppose I am to blame 
for the frequently speculative and even theological cast 
of Moore’s conversation when it was addressed to me: 
anyhow, our talk, as we walked down the long hill to 
the railway station, drifted into the curious inquiry 
whether life was a more wonderful thing for Darwin 
or for Kant. The name of Kant calls up a world of 
interests which may be guessed to be alien to the mind 
of George Moore; yet there was a time, as he tells us in 
his Confessions of a Young Man, when he carried about with 
him in his pocket the Crztaque of Pure Reason, and was called 
‘Mr. Kant’ by his lady friend. This was, no doubt, a 
transient phase of youthful development, but theology, 
in particular, always remained with him a favourite field 
for conversation; and he was never so crudely positive 
in his negations as was, for instance, his brother Augustus, 
who used, George Moore once told me, to express im- 
patience with those who raised the question of the 
‘existence of God’: for his part he ‘jolly well knew there 
isn’t one’. On the present occasion, however, Moore, 
as we walked along, was denying that there is any tran- 
scendental element in human experience, and asserted 
his disbelief in all ‘mysticism’. When I asked whether 
he would not admit that there is a mystery, he reflected 
for a moment and then replied that there is none. ‘Of 
course,’ he added, ‘there are many things in life which 
we do not understand, and it is possible to admit that 
there are minds which understand more than others, 
but life is no less wonderful for the materialist than for 
the transcendentalist—for Darwin, if you like, than for 
Kant.’ This appeared to me to be well said, a fitting 
apology for a man for whom, pre-eminently, ‘the visible 
world exists’. Men, as I once tickled him by saying, are 
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generally most confident on the side of their limitations, 
and it is probable that Moore, while admitting his 
deficiency in the speculative instinct, was pretty sure that 
he was not missing much thereby. To myself, for instance— 
whom, perhaps, he credited with a more vigorous specu- 
lative capacity than I possess—he was fond of pointing 
as a victim of devotion to the ideal expressed in Matthew 
Arnold’s line, ‘To see life steadily and see it whole’: 
‘which means about as much as’—I forget the line 
which he extemporized—‘To see life all at once and 
all the time.’ Life, at any rate, remained perennially 
wonderful to George Moore. His original endowment 
from nature was a gift of startled curiosity about every- 
thing that life was to unfold before his gaze, and he 
must have disconcerted his nurse with the same amazed 
and speculative pair of eyes which in early manhood 
he directed upon Manet while the latter painted his 
portrait. 


1927 
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FRANK PENN-SMITH 


THE UNEXPECTED 


[Note. These glimpses of pioneering life in the Antipodes come 
from a remarkable autobiography. The author left England 
as a schoolboy, along with his family, to settle in Tasmania 
some sixty years ago, and from his early years spent his life in 
single-handed prospecting—in Tasmania, in some of the 
loneliest territories of Australia, and later in Africa. In 1925 
he published (Chatto & Windus) a volume of short stories 
under the title Hang! But the main part of his experience he 
has embodied in a direct autobiography, written at the prompt- 
ing of a Tasmanian fisherman, who said to him: ‘Mining? 
Yes, yes. . . . That could take a man anywhere. Too much to 
tell about in a word. But you should write it down, so’s we 
people, stuck in these places, could see them places, in a 
way....’ These extracts are from the earlier years of his story. ] 


PINKIE: NORTH-WEST TASMANIA 


The first alluvial gold I remember handling was shown 
to me by the housekeeper of a friend near Hobart. 

“That was sent me by Pinkie, my nephew,’ she 
remarked. ‘Called Pinkie from the colour of his shirts. 
He was all for the bush. He went—and never came 
back.’ , 

“Why not?’ I inquired. 

‘That sort never does,’ she replied. 

I should have thought that the pink-shirted sort 
would have been among the first to return, but the lure 
of alluvial gold would draw its victims away against 
the most subtle pulls of civilization. 

The lode-prospector, however, is quite another being 
from the alluvial man. He may penetrate the furthest 
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wilds for his discoveries, but returns with eagerness to 
float them. The digger’s idea is of something he can put 
in his pocket and place on the bank counter. The 
visions of the other are of mountainous bonanzas, 
companies, machinery to crush rocks. These two are 
poles asunder, belonging to different mental longitudes 
and latitudes. They camp apart, and disparage one 
another. 

To a digger, the privations and difficulties of the bush 
act as a filter, choking back the mass of humanity. 
When a breach is made, and mankind rushes in, the 
pioneer is either chased further out, or remains hanging 
about, a pathetic waif made ridiculous by the uni- 
formities. Robinson Crusoe is a little more than an 
exaggerated tramp to the working class, whose aims 
are concentrated on the weekly wage. Through his fear 
of such invasion the alluvial fossicker often shuts his 
lips over lode discoveries he has made, which may have 
value. He fears the inrush of people. The reassurances 
of solitude and a distrust of his kind forever deepen 
within him, until the ‘Hatter’ is sometimes developed— 
the man who works alone and shuns his kind. 

One such I came across in the North-West of Tas- 
mania, on a flying trip north of the Pieman Track to the 
West Coast, to get an idea of what formations, other than 
quartz reefs, might have shed that gold which, together 
with iridium and platinum, is so often found in ‘colours’ 
over extensive areas. 

My thoughts had taken this direction from the time 
when I saw the diggers ‘blind stabbing’ for gold in the 
Rocky River. That stream bed is crossed by runs of 
slate in whose crevices the alluvial gold is caught. As 
heavy water runs in the gorge, and there is no way to 
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divert it, the only way to get anything was by digging 
down, under water, in the crevices, with long-handled 
shovels, bringing the stuff up into buckets. This gold was, 
no doubt, shed by some of the iron bodies that traverse 
that region. 

The time at my disposal for a trip being short, I set 
out very lightly equipped, a tent-fly being the only 
shelter carried. Starting from the Pieman Track, I cut 
my way west of north through the myrtle bush, whose 
apparent openness tempted me. Soon the scrub became 
thick. Then the struggle began. Even when unencum- 
bered with a swag one has enough to do in penetrating 
these dense-grown fastnesses. Sometimes it will take a 
good axeman a whole day to cut his way a mile. 

Plunging, hacking, stumbling, snatching at branches 
to save a fall, the invader of the unbroken bush brings 
down a shower of wet at every touch, and is soon soaked 
to the skin. For half the time he does not touch the 
ground, but steps on slippery fallen timber, roots and 
bars of ‘horizontal’ scrub that grow across and across 
in every direction. Through these a tunnel has to be 
hacked. If at times the clamberer tries to touch earth, 
he plunges thigh-deep into soaked vegetable mould, or 
slips among a net of tree-roots. 

Burdened with a swag, the case is worse. Bedding, 
tools, food and cover have all to be carried. Here is 
nothing to sustain life. Nothing edible grows, except for 
him who could find how to triturate fern-roots and the 
like. After a time, the absence of life becomes oppressive. 
Birds do not migrate here from the settled districts. 
There is nothing for them. Opossums, wallaby, denizens 
of the pastoral bush, can find nothing to live on. 

Hence the worst tragedies of the West Coast. An early 
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horror is associated with the Pieman River, that deep, 
dark stream traversing those regions. It took its name 
from Jimmy the Pieman, a convict who had sold pies, 
once, in London. He, with a companion, escaped from 
the penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. That place 
was chosen for a prison owing to the impenetrable bush 
in the back country, and the absence therein of any 
sort of food. However, those two escaped, and, incredible 
as it may seem, reached the Pieman River. By this time 
they were at the last gasp from starvation and want of 
sleep. For neither of them dare close his eyes. The first 
that did would be a dead man. At some fatal moment 
the other man dozed, and, in an instant, the Pieman 
stunned him, killed—and ate him. 

So his name got on to the maps. 

It is of little use adventuring into this peculiar country 
with less than eighty pounds weight ‘up’, tight packed, 
and well hung by shoulder straps. It should be a hundred 
pounds, but not everyone can carry that burden and 
chop his way. Light loads simply mean that the bushman 
cannot stay out, but has forever to be returning for fresh 
supplies. 

The slow advance into the unknown, by constant 
axe-work, demands incessant care. One eye must forever 
be alert for mineral indication. Rarely, except in stream- 
beds or on hillsides, are the country rocks in evidence. 
All is shrouded beneath dense vegetation and surface 
soil. From time to time the axe is exchanged for the 
pick or the dish, the last being carried upside-down on 
the swag to protect it from the wet. 

Doggedness is the quality for the bushman. Imagina- 
tion, a good stimulant, is a poor sustainer in a world of 
disillusion and waste of effort. Where all is toil and 
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everything seems emptied of value. Hemmed in by 
intolerable scrub, the striver slashes at it with aching 
wrist, balancing his unwieldy load while the skies pour 
cold water on his efforts. He has cracked hundreds of 
valueless rocks, panned countless dishes of gravel for 
no result, until exhaustion and the fading day counsel 
him to make some sort of a camp, while there is light. 
If there is no open spot, he must clear a patch. He cuts 
bush poles to make a mattress for his couch. Feathers 
for the bed are eucalyptus branches, thick with leaf. 
The wetness of these matters little when covered with 
a sheet of waterproof. Warmth lies in an opossum-skin 
rug or blankets. ‘The tent-fly, supported on poles, affords 
a primitive shelter in moderate weather, though insuffi- 
cient in heavy wet. Reassurance comes with the leaping 
fire. Started with yellow-wood (full of essential oil) or 
the dry heart of the cabbage-tree, green leather-wood 
logs finally triumph over the drizzle that night brings. 
A dry change, bacon and damper, cooked in the frying- 
pan, hot tea, and once more the spent struggler is himself 
again, master of inanimate things. Less cheerful is the 
chill awakening at dawn and the stepping out into the 
weltering wet of another day. 


My trip had led me across country of little interest. 
I was now trending more to the West to cut some track 
leading out towards the Arthur River. 

A darker day had come. Gloom and foreboding held 
the forest. Above the melancholy murmur of waters— 
the constant streams met within a place of great rainfall 
—there rose other sounds. Soughing and muttering of 
the mountains as gusts churned their wooded slopes. 
There was a feeling as of elemental presences alien to 
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man. A storm was rising. The wilder winds were out. 
A wanderer in these lonely places found them full of 
menace. 

I had climbed to the top of a considerable range, 
hoping for a glance of the country round. Besetting 
timber forbade this. Now daylight was dissolving through 
dim branches, and hollow clamours came up from gulfs 
and gorges. 

Where to camp? It was hopeless to seek further. The 
hilltop on which I stood was fairly open, save for some 
giant gums that had survived the gales. Their crooked 
limbs could be seen struggling against the sliding sky, 
elbowing the darkness. The ground was covered with 
deep fern and wreckage of gales. Vast trunks lay fallen, 
more than man-high, this way and that, obstructing 
progress. These, however, themselves offered protection. 
I cleared a space of fern beside one, and pushed in 
under, rolled in rug and tent-fly and covered with 
mackintosh. There was safety in the bulk looming above 
me, against dangerous standing neighbours. 

Fatigue brought storm-proof sleep for awhile. 

Then, in the dead of night, I awoke to a crash that 
shook the ground. A vast trunk, overthrown by the 
winds, had fallen near me, safe in my niche of shelter. 
Pandemonium was reigning. There were roarings and 
receding sighings, as of retreating seas on endless beaches. 
Sounds of onset and escape. Tramplings of unseen forces. 
Every now and then came the splitting crash of thunder, 
with flashes that revealed the struggle of earth and air. 
Stranger sounds rang out. Music of a sort. Walls of 
tormented timber and aerial flutings. Close by, a leaning 
tree, forced down by the winds across a hollow shell, 
drew forth deep resonance: mighty cells of the storm. 
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Morning came at last, dull and mournful, buffeted 
with gusts. Day broke uncertainly. The wind was 
changing and rapidly abating. Seeing an open space 
among the dead timber, I climbed a tree, and found 
that a view could be got far across a welter of wild bush 
towards the north-west. Mountains and further moun- 
tains, with dark indents between, where streams would 
run. One long main valley could be distinguished. This 
might indicate the Savage River running towards the 
Arthur. 

Storms were forgotten. I thought of the words of 
Surveyor-General Sprent, when he cut his way through 
that country: ‘Gold and platinum in every dish.’ Only 
colours, of course, but showing what the place might hold. 

Coming down to earth, I began to examine the hill 
about me. The day fled thus, all other things out of 
mind. I had come across a formation and was trying 
to find something in it. The weather had changed. 
It was now calm, with rain beginning again from the 
wet quarter. My pockets and a bag were full of specimens. 

Suddenly, it seemed, light was failing. I tied the 
specimens on to the top of my swag and started off 
down-hill, wishing to reach level ground before night. 

The hillside fell away steeply. While hastening on 
the wet incline I came up against two fallen trees whose 
boles lay side by side downhill, blocking my way. 
Scrambling onto one of these I slipped and skidded 
downwards. Only by a desperate effort could I stop the 
glide. Torn by branches, my specimen-bag came open, 
and the contents shot off downwards. The angle at 
which I lay made it difficult to find a footing. All the 
scrub leant steeply downhill. There lay a nasty drop, a 
cliff, hidden by leaf. I retreated, thankful that things 
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were no worse, and found my way round. In the mass 
of rocks and scrub, just below the cliffs I had escaped, 
it was hopeless to find the specimens, which I abandoned, 
having a few bits still in my pocket. Just as it seemed 
hopeless to break down through the endless maze of 
obstructions, the trees suddenly ceased, and I found 
myself on the level, in fern, with running water in front. 
Out of this stream rose masses of shell-shaped rock, 
glistening in the wet with silver and salmon tints: masses 
of micaceous schist, sparkling with rain. It was not so 
much the brilliance of this that struck me, as the favour- 
ableness. 

“Good mineral country!’ sprang to my thoughts. Next 
moment, to my surprise, my feet were on a beaten path. 
It led me out into a wider open. 

There, on a little flat between stream and timber, 
stood a tiny slab hut of the usual shape but quite the 
smallest possible. Just big enough for one man, perhaps. 
Built, as it turned out, for the exclusion of more. No 
sign of life was there; no smoke from the chimney. The 
air was quite still in that sheltered spot, silent but for 
the whispers of water and rain. 

A brooding loneliness held the place. I knocked at 
the door without result, so opened it and looked in. 
A pulse of warmth met me. There were still embers 
smouldering in the fireplace. The owner would be some- 
where about. A sense of habitation drew me. I stepped in, 
determined to secure a warm, dry night in some corner. 
But there was no feeling of welcome in this place, which 
seemed the camp of a solitary. 

One bunk, attached to the wall, a small table, one 
stool, were all the furniture. Who could make this a home? 
I thought of men I had heard of who went by themselves. 
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Lonely Joe, the fossicker, and ‘Tiger’ Evans, so called 
because he trapped the native marsupial wolf, or 
Tasmanian tiger. But he would live nearer the pastoral 
lands. Hereabouts was nothing to sustain wild life. 
Suddenly my eye caught a name on a box-lid. It was 
that of a gold-digger known as Smoky Tom, from his 
habit of smoking out strangers with green wood. The 
rain was gurgling outside as I stood listening with sinking 
heart, considering how an unwelcome guest might 
placate this man-hater who never tolerated an intruder. 

Out of my swag I took a good part of the food and 
piled it on the tiny table, balancing on top a large onion, 
which I refrained from devouring. Hardly had I done 
this when footsteps were heard, and a bearded man 
strode in. The pallor of his face contrasted with black 
hair and eyes. A resentful stare flashed over me, for an 
instant, as my explanations poured out, but not a word 
did he utter. Throwing kindling wood on the embers 
he roused a blaze. Then, with another dark glance at 
me, he sallied forth into the rain and brought back a 
large armful of green wood, which he threw down by the 
fire. 

There was not a moment to be lost. Drawing his 
attention to the food on the table, I begged him to 
accept it, as I was going to Long Plains in the morning, 
for supplies, if any track led to that place. His eyes 
passed over the pile and seemed to alter in expression 
as they fixed themselves on the onion. He nodded, and 
at that I felt the situation saved for the moment. The 
inclusive nod seemed to accept the food and to confirm 
the existence of a track. 

Thereafter there was silence, which, as time wore on, 
grew more and more oppressive to me, but not to him, 
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apparently. He ignored my presence, refusing to meet 
my eyes, making tea for himself and settling down to 
smoke. I carefully refrained from disturbing him, 
helping myself very quietly to anything I wanted. So 
the time passed until the silence at last overpowered me. 
I must speak or burst. 

‘On the table’, I began, ‘are some samples from an 
outcrop near here. Perhaps formations like that shed 
gold in this country?’ 

Still silence! Not the flicker of an eyelid. But there was 
no sign of resentment. Unwilling to accept defeat, I 
began afresh: 

‘Oh! By the by, they say Clean Sweep will win the 
Cup.’ Any reference to the horse, their Sacred Animal, 
will generally melt the heart of Australians. 

He seemed to stir. He actually took the pipe from his 
mouth as though about to speak. But no! The pipe went 
back again, and he seemed to sink further into silence. 

A long time passed before I could bring myself to a 
last attempt. Casting about for something to say, I 
suddenly remembered the housekeeper of my Hobart 
friend, and her nephew, the gold-digger. Perhaps this 
man might know him, and be induced to say so. 

‘There’s a man out in the bush,’ I got out, ‘whose 
name I forget. He gets gold when no one else can. He 
is the nephew of an old lady I know at Bridgewater. She 
called him Pinkie when he was a boy.’ 

I stopped abruptly, for he moved. The pipe came 
right out of his mouth and on to the table. A faint voice 
broke on the ear as from lips unused to speech: 

‘What’s—her—name?”’ 

‘Mrs. Sherwell,’ I replied. 

‘She’s—my—aunt,’ came the slow, faint utterance. 
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So surprising was this that it was I, myself, that was 
now speechless. He let his eyes rest on me for a moment. 
Their expression was quite different. He had placed me, 
knew who I was. 

Smoky Tom and Pinkie were the same. 

Pinkie turned to this! 

Time and solitude had transformed him. The moun- 
tains, the forests, had turned him into wood and stone. 

However, now I felt myself safe for the night, and 
could listen to the rain outside in the darkness without 
further misgiving. 

After another hour of silence, my host suddenly got 
up and, taking a candle in his hand, examined the 
pieces of capping I had left on the table. He dropped 
them, I thought, with contempt. Reaching up to a box 
nailed to the wall, he drew out something which he 
handed to me. It was heavy in the hand. I examined it 
in the firelight. Iron, studded with visible gold. A beautiful 
specimen. 

And that voice, which seemed to come from paralysed 
lips, said: 

*To-morrow—I’ll show you—where I found it.’ 


THE NEILsons: NoRTH QUEENSLAND 


Cloncurry had its social side. Besides the Warden’s, 
the Hotel, and the Post Office, there were one or two 
little wooden dwellings housing families. In one were 
the relations of a Station Owner. To the eldest daughter 
I said: ‘Don’t you get bored? Nowhere to go to?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ she said brightly. ‘We go for rides!’ 

‘But where to?’ 

‘Oh, up the road—or down the road.’ 
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The trail across the treeless vacancies. 

‘And there are other places sometimes. A Station 
House—or people like the Biltons, near you. Do you 
know the Biltons? Nice people! They live at Farleigh.’ 

Later on I remembered the Biltons of Farleigh, and 
wondered what their house was like. One day I rode over. 

I found a small river bed—dry, of course, but with a 
good pool of water. Under a great gnarled gum-tree was a 
covered wagon. An elderly man was sinking a new hole 
in the sand, to get clear water, away from the stock hole. 

‘Can you tell me where the Biltons live?’ I asked. 

‘That’s my name,’ said the man. 

I gave him mine. 

“Come over and have a cup of tea,’ he said. 

Near the wagon sat a motherly-looking matron, 
knitting. Close by a pleasant-looking younger woman, 
a friend. I was introduced, and shown their house. The 
covered wagon. 

‘Do you live here all the year round?’ I asked. 

‘Till the rains open the country, giving surface 
water,’ said Mrs. Bilton. ‘Then my husband can get to 
places he wants to.’ 

‘Gold,’ explained her husband. ‘But sometimes I get 
away, even in the dry. I’ve a small tank in the wagon, 
and wheels, so that water can be trucked.’ 

‘We’ve quite a lot of things in the wagon,’ smiled 
Mrs. Bilton. ‘You have not seen our library.’ Drawing 
a curtain, she disclosed a little cupboard with books. 
‘One needs them in wet weather,’ she said. ‘And to beat 
others in arguments!’ she added with a glance at him. 

Yes, worthy and intelligent people, of many curious 
experiences. I often rode over to them, when disgusted 
with the insufficiency of the unusual, once it had become 
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accustomed, bored with the triteness of these little 
communities of inarticulate people lost in immensities. 
The young friend had little to say except when, once, 
I caught her alone. 

Mrs. Bilton had driven over to ‘the town’, and left 
her in charge of the wagon. The sun was filtering through 
the branches, speckling her all over with light and 
shade, as she plaited a hat out of straws. 

‘I miss a garden,’ she remarked. ‘The Biltons don’t 
stay long enough in one place. Though we have some 
pot plants,’ indicating some dwarf roses hanging in 
baskets, ‘and quite a rockery!’ These were quartz and 
rock specimens collected by the head of the house— 
or cart. 

Presently she glanced at me and asked: ‘You are 
married?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, you are a good age. I feel I may speak to you.’ 
Then she shot out suddenly: ‘I’m going to be married.’ 

‘Dear me! Whom to, if it’s a fair question?’ 

‘Mr. Neilson.’ 

Neilson was a fairly successful prospector that I had 
often met. He had some of the best horses in the district. 
An excellent fellow. 

‘Congratulations! To be married! And what do you 
think of it?’ 

‘I don’t know what to think of it,’ she pondered. 
‘That’s just it!’ 

‘But don’t you look forward to it?’ 

‘Oh, yes! But what’s going to happen? From a child 
I’ve never known what was going to happen!’ 

‘Few of us do!’ 

‘Yes, but it has been especially so with me. So many 
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things have happened, lately. Then I came out on this 
trip! Never been out like this before!’ 

‘Do you like it?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘It’s very odd, and all that,’ looking 
curiously up at the gum-trees. ‘But the bush is beginning 
to feel like home—or Farleigh, at least—or is it the 
cart—and Mrs. Bilton?’ 

‘Well, you’re going to make a new Home.’ 

‘Yes, but where? How? Mr. Neilson is another 
wanderer. Only his mother was English. He hardly 
remembers his parents.’ 

‘But you like him!’ 

‘Oh, I like him! He’s a fine man! Everyone likes him. 
I’m sure he’s very fond of me!’—and then she broke 
out: ‘But I won’t be married at the Pub! No! Nor at the 
Post Office! I'd rather be married under a gum-tree. 
Married and buried under a gum-tree!’ 

‘But why buried?’ 

Before she could reply there was a sound of galloping. 
A mob of horses were being driven in to water. 

‘Never any peace here,’ she said. ‘Always. inter- 
ruptions!’ And somehow no more got said. Our sudden 
acquaintance was ended by my going off elsewhere, 
while the Biltons moved away. 

Nearly twelve months later, when camped further 
down on the fall of the gulf, I saw Neilson again. After 
a long struggle in spinifex country, I had, at last, caught 
sight of big trees. My horses flung up their heads eagerly. 
Pads led us to better things. There were rocks, big 
timber, a wide river of sand: the Leichardt. 

I flung myself down in the shade of a great ti-tree. 
The horses, panting, sorrowful-eyed in the luxury of 
coolness. A great pool lay below, bounded by ledges 
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of rock. The clear waters were unbroken save for the 
rising of fish, or where, in the deeper part, groups of 
small objects like corks showed the snouts and bony eye 
protuberances of alligators. How silent it was! Perhaps 
because of our coming. Nature lay as in a trance. The 
white, blinding sunshine threw great discs of shade 
beneath the big old ti-tree, standing dense-leaved and 
still beside the pool. 

On the other side of the sand-waste that had been 
river rose low sandstone cliffs, the remains of some 
table-land guttered out by the rains of ages. As evening 
fell, and I lay quiet, rock wallaby emerged from holes 
and crevices honeycombing the face of the cliffs and 
hopped down towards the water, leaving queer bird-like 
tracks on the dusty ledges. Towards night came the 
herds to drink, travelling in slow mobs, the heifers crying 
with shrill cracked voices, the bulls roaring and rumbling. 
But as I sprang on my feet they turned startled, and 
the rocks shook with the weight of life as they stampeded, 
thundering heavily away. 

Next morning I awoke to a freshness. There seemed 
less death in this place. It was hot, but the air clear, 
purged as by fire. A place in which to rest and recover. 
There were upright sticks standing in the ground, the 
supports of mosquito nets, showing that someone had 
camped there once. Beyond the alligators’ pool was one 
that seemed devoted to birds. It was shallower, and 
green with water-weeds. An irregular line of pelicans 
was swimming down it, driving the fish before them. 
They plunged their heads down among the reeds, 
bringing fish up in their beaks. I was watching these, 
when my horses whinnied. Somebody was coming. 
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It was Neilson. Jumping off his horse he regarded the 
upright sticks. 

‘My old camp!’ he said. 

He looked older. Thinner. 

I asked after his wife. He told me, ever so gently, that 
she was dead. Then I understood his altered look. He 
smoked a great deal, and brooded. On the second day 
he remarked to me: ‘This place has a great hold of me. 
We camped here.’ And then he went on: ‘She thought 
I was lonely. But I’?d never known what loneliness was 
till I had her, and lost her.’ 

He stayed yet another day. 

That night I awoke and lay awake, exploring the 
sombre ways of loneliness, and counting the stars. ‘There 
was no moon. A long time passed. Faint, uncertain 
sounds came up from the lagoon. Occasionally a twig 
fell or leaves rustled. Some nocturnal creature moving 
in the unseen. Then, in the middle of a silence, rang 
out a clear, bell-like note high in the darkness above 
me, its source invisible. A rich, sweet sound like the 
throb of a powerful harpstring or a silver bell, pene- 
trating, appealing. 

What in the whole wide world could have struck that 
note? ‘Did you hear thai?’ I murmured to Neilson. 

‘Yes,’ came his quiet reply, ‘swans in flight.’ Then in 
another voice: ‘Once and once only—the Black Swan— 
calling to his mate—that she may follow him in the 
darkness.’ 


DrouGutT In NorTH QUEENSLAND 


The peril of Cloncurry was lack of water. Drought still 
held the whole country. For five years there had been 
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no general rains, only scattered showers. Everyone said: 
‘This will be the last year of it—the fifth,’ but no, it 
lasted for two more. 

The whole place stank of Death. One stepped over 
skeletons to get to water. Living skeletons lingered about, 
waiting to die, but unable. They had eaten out all the 
grass round the water-holes. A beast must drink once 
a day in that heat. There was still withered grass standing 
outside the radius of bare earth which they had extended 
further and further. Each beast at last must choose 
whether to starve at the drinking place or perish on the 
grass. All perished on, and in, the water. 

That was the horror of it, and dreadful the stuff that 
had to be drunk when the water-bottles had perforce 
to be refilled from the all-but-dry clay-pans. 

Many of the watering places for stock last out through 
years of deficient rain. Such holes are of various kinds. 
Lagoons in river beds are formed in the sand below 
rock-bars. Dams, to hold the water up, are useless. ‘They 
would silt up. Sometimes a pool is formed below an 
obstruction by stretching a chain across, reinforced 
with timber, so that the water, when in flood, will pour 
over the obstacle, scooping a hole out below. Another 
drinking place is the Clay Pan, often of great extent. 
A depression on a plain, a clay-bed, tempered by the 
tread of stock, it holds water in its basin for long periods, 
the only loss being by evaporation. Rock-holes, of course, 
are another standby. Then there are soaks. These are 
ordinary pools in stream sands which, in time, lose their 
surface water, but are often followed down for a while 
by excavation, spars being laid there to keep back the 
sand. 


One day I found a soak whose waters had just failed. 
D 
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Knowing that Brumbies—wild horses—watered there, 
I lay in wait among the bushes, to watch. 

It was evening. Presently they came. 

They trotted up, with airy steps, out of the bush, and 
hesitated, patrolling the further bank. 

Then a willowy chestnut stepped lightly down and 
smelt along the damp sand. Choosing a spot, it struck 
with a forehoof in graceful, impatient movement, beating 
out the sand, always at the same place, till a hole was 
formed. 

Suddenly a powerful bay darted down. Biting at the 
chestnut, it drove it off, and began to paw vigorously 
at the same hole, first with one hoof, then with the 
other. With depth, water appeared. Crouching low, on 
trembling knees, the bay sipped its fill, delicately, so as 
not to disturb the sand. Other horses were doing the 
same in other places further on, until, content, all began 
to look about. 

Then, at an unseen signal, with one consent they 
scampered off, whinnying and biting at one another. 

And then came the weak remnant of cattle, lookers-on. 
Lumbering down in an attempt to get at the water, 
they quickly trod the holes in, and stood round bellowing 
mournfully. 

Rain came in a few days. 

It was near Christmas, and the oppressive glare 
became overcast with banked masses of cloud. In the 
darkening distance, hollow thunders boomed and rum- 
bled, their lightnings flickering on the far horizon. 

There was a nameless feeling of suspense. 

Then, without warning, the silence broke. Shattering 
explosions crashed overhead, and rattled about us over 
us. A storm of tropical violence. Masses of rain were 
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flung upon the earth, flooding it with twisting waters. 
The dank air smoked with wet. A smell as of a chilled 
furnace struck the nostril, and shivering beasts stumbled 
away before a cold blast, the pain of which they could 
not endure. 

Then a strange movement set in. Excited herds, 
seized with unrest, began to rove in one direction, 
South, following the rain. Nothing could stay them, 
nothing turn them back. Hour by hour they passed in 
wandering files, following in the wake of the storm. 

‘Curse the cattle!’ cried the mine carter. ‘They always 
set the horses off!’ 

He dashed out after his, for they were hastening by. 
Travellers, stockmen rushed out into the deluge to 
catch their mounts and close-hobble them, lest they be 
lost. Only the lulling of the storm would calm the 
movement, for, in that unfenced land, there is no limit 
to wandering. Only by instinct and habit do creatures 
cling, more or less, to their birthplaces. 

The downpour over, within a day, where all had been 
parched and withered, a film of greenest herbage sprang. 
Looking directly down, this first grass-sprout was not 
visible, but revealed itself ahead, seen along the level. 

This film of verdure quickly covered the dark, wet- 
stained earth, with a green mist. 

In a few days the plains were the colour of an English 
spring, full of promise for a rich season. And I, too, was 
impelled south, in the wake of the rain. 
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GUIDO TANCREDI (1904-1926): 
A MEMOIR 


From a fragment I must reconstruct a frieze. They asked 
me in Italy how well I knew him; and then, as now, my 
answer evoked a scheme of things rather than a persona- 
lity. Out of the heavens I fell upon the Contessa, and 
out of the dust of the road I gathered his ashes. 

I do not worry about making a literary ‘discovery’; 
such things happen every week. Young talent is not ina 
napkin these days. And the Corriere del Trentino of May 
1927 has already given Tancred:- a full account: his 
birth, his height, his peasant famuly, the short list of 
his concerts, the mention that he wrote. But I am 
conscious of a paucity of additional facts—the slenderness 
of this urn which I cherish—and the reasons are three. 
He died so young that Fame had but brushed him with 
her wing; his output was small, and perhaps not more 
than promising; all I know of him is so intimately 
connected with a story in my own life that most of this 
memoir must deal with the episode of our brief encounter 
—if encounter it may be called. 

I first heard of him in January 1924—one of many 
winters I spent in Rome working with Respighi. Shortly 
after Christmas we had received photographs of an 
Amati quartette, each slender, lucent instrument duly 
signed and guaranteed. But signatures may be post- 
humous and guarantees unwitting. So it came about 
that 1 made a three days’ journey to Trieste, and one 
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idle evening drifted there into a concert hall, past the 
affiche outside: ‘Guido Tancredi, Violinista’. The pro- 
gramme, as I remember, was not unusual: a Mozart 
sonata, Brahms, Mendelssohn, and then the unfortunate 
musical lackeys that carry the train of even Kreisler’s 
programmes. My yawn was stifled by the appearance 
of Tancredi. He looked like (and, I found later on, was) 
a blond Lombard. Even for a northerner he was tall— 
rather awkward and, not ill-at-ease, but infuriated- 
looking. His head was splendid, broad, almost Slavonic, 
with fine, light eyes (blue, I learned afterwards). I 
thought him about twenty-seven. He was actually 
twenty. When he played, he seemed even more infuriated, 
as though pursued by some musical daemon who would 
not let him be. All awkwardness disappeared, to be 
replaced by a swift and wiry litheness. I was amazed at 
his playing. It reminded me of the early Mischa Elman 
in its romantic outpouring—but with a sense of form 
remarkable in anyone. It is said in India that certain 
ineffable tunes consume the player; and I half expected 
to see Tancredi lapped in flame for conjuring the Rag 
Dheepuck, Love the Inflamer. Here was incantation. 
He shook music from his mane—sure and impregnable, 
like a lion. Life had not yet shot him the Parthian dart 
which she reserves for the artist disillusioned in himself. 
After the concert I tried in vain to find him. He had 
vanished in a motor-car. 

Upon my return to Rome, I made sporadic inquiries 
of no avail, till one day I found a pupil of Respighi who 
knew a little, a very little: that Tancredi wrote poetry 
and played the violin; had studied in Budapest and was 
now on his first concert tour, coming from Vienna down 
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into Italy; that the Hungarian press had been fulsome. 
And then for three months I thought no more of him. 


II 


In early spring, when the Spanish steps are piled 
with calendula and jonquil as though some of the gold 
had fallen from the Roman walls, and when the Cam- 
pagna is awash with new grass and new blossom, and, 
from Tivoli, the plain trembles in a purple mist to where, 
far off, like a nautilus, floats the dome of St. Peter’s, 
I longed, in the restlessness of the season, for other music, 
and listened to the subtle call of the late concerts in 
Milan under the fine, Italian hand of Toscanini. I 
travelled by aeroplane; and thereby hangs the almost 
incredible adventure which had so curious a conclusion, 
and which I must recount as briefly as possible. Fifty 
miles south of Pavia we crashed—the pilot, the mail-bags, 
and myself. The forced landing had been. made in one 
of those boggy fields which stretch contiguous over that 
part of the Lombardy plain. The machine, with her nose 
in an irrigation-ditch and her tail in the air, burst into 
flames two minutes after we had left her. I was overcome 
with a long-suppressed nausea and fainted. I returned, 
to be conscious of a broken finger, a sprained leg, and a 
torn shoulder—to contemplate the annoyingly unscathed 
pilot and mail-bags, and my own feet in the mud. 
Some half-mile to the south, and ringed by magnolia 
trees and poplar, rose the sombre stones of a Castello— 
the Torre Gagliardini. From the intervening farms came 
various labourers with loud and friendly offers of 
assistance; but before any plans had been laid, an old 
cart appeared bearing an ancient servant from the 
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castle to say that any casualties were to be brought 
there. The pilot arranged to take himself and the mail 
on to Milan by train, and I was carefully bundled into 
the cart, jolted over a drawbridge, and deposited on 
the steps before the massive front door of a somewhat 
dowdy but venerable pile. The servant—the only one 
I saw during my three days’ stay, though I fancy there 
must also have been somewhere a cook—drove the cart 
to a shed and returned to half-carry me into the house. 
We turned down two long, dank corridors; and finally 
I was left on a bed in a dim ground floor bedroom. He 
was going, he said, to fetch a doctor. 

I dozed. The doctor came, set my finger, bound my 
ankle and shoulder, and departed. The man brought 
me food and coffee. I had now revived enough to ask 
questions and to care for appearances, even my own. 
I said, ‘Where am I, please?’ But he held up his hand, 
saying, ‘The Signora comes.’ I had heard no one; nor 
during my brief stay did I ever hear the sounds of life 
and movement, or become aware of steps; yet the old 
man heard the shadow of sound, the phantom of 
presence, and knew. 

A thin, elderly, precise woman came in. ‘I am the 
Signora D.’, she said in French, most amiably, ‘and 
I am so glad we have been able to be of use to you in 
our remoteness. We must thank God that no one was 
killed—or thank the patron saint of fliers—St. Francis? 
He loved the birds.—How pleasant to harbour Icarus! 
I am told your injuries are slight. You have much pain?’ 
I answered that any pain I felt was smothered by my 
gratitude. She sat down and asked me about myself, 
why I was in Italy, what was my work, where was I 
going. I realized that I constituted an unaccustomed 
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enlivenment to her solitude; but I also realized that 
her interest in my being a composer was keener than 
her ordinary knowledge of music would warrant. After 
half an hour’s talk, from which she drained my past 
history and last strength, she said, ‘I am glad you know 
about these things. I hope you will talk to my daughter. 
She wants to play the piano on the concert stage, which 
is very foolish of her. She has two children and an old 
husband and plenty of money. My son-in-law, the 
Conte, is doubtless an old bore; but that is not sufficient 
reason for throwing one’s self to the public. She has no 
idea of the black days and bright lights in front of her: 
black days of despair and drudgery, bright lights that 
beat out the weak talent. Could you not tell her some- 
thing about it before she cuts herself off from her family 
in this mad attempt?’ 

I promised—with the arrogance of the composer who 
is not unconscious of the transitoriness that lies implicit 
in the glory of even the mightiest performer, ‘Who 
played the Beethoven Concerto for the first time—and 
who cares?’ 

She gave me her hand. ‘My son-in-law is sending the 
car for me. I am going to fetch my daughter in Pavia, 
where I shall speak of you. It will interest her greatly; 
and let us hope you will be well enough to see her 
to-morrow.’ 

I was left alone again in my sombre room, with my 
own unenlightenment and with the feeling that I had 
been visited by one of my Boston cousins. But I had 
also the feeling, which I would not have had on Beacon 
Hill, that there was something very disquieting behind 
the precision. 

Late the following morning, Sunday, I hobbled from 
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my room, trying to retrace my steps to the entrance. 
Several large, sparsely furnished rooms, retaining a 
certain bleak grandeur, opened off the corridors. In one 
great sala, whose ancient vaulting careened amid 
crumbling fresco up into a merciful darkness, whose 
walls were destitute of covering as itself of furniture, 
in the middle of the floor sat two small children rolling 
a large, heavy object between them. My greeting 
remained unanswered and their absorption undeviated. 
I, too, bent over the heavy object. It was the head of 
what must have been a very fine Roman statue. It 
served as a doll. The whole weight of an alien tradition 
fell upon my brain. I stood shocked. ‘How does one 
grow up if at the age of three one pushes about the face 
of Heliogabalus?—the sawdust of our newer races... .’ 
At that moment a shutter was pushed open, admitting 
a fall of sunlight from the garden-terrace and a very 
beautiful young woman. She walked straight over to 
me, holding out both her hands, saying, ‘I am so glad, 
so glad! Mother told me. You are a wonderful man, a 
composer. You understand.’ I understood nothing but 
her beauty and cordiality, and even the latter was hard 
to account for. I said something about her children. 
‘Oh yes, they are nice enough,’ she said. I never saw 
them or their doll again; I suspected they were kept in 
a dungeon. The old servant appeared to announce 
lunch. I followed the Contessa down a series of corridors 
(in what was called the new wing, thrown out to receive 
Napoleon after Marengo) till, after five minutes’ hobbling, 
we reached the dining room, where I found already the 
Signora and the Contessa’s husband. The four of us sat 
down to a very simple meal of soup and tagliatelli verdi 
and fruit. At once the Signora spoke of the rigors of 
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professional music. I took my cue. The Conte, an 
extremely unpleasant, heavy, florid man, growled inter- 
jections when his unkempt voracity would permit. With 
finality he said, ‘The concert stage is just suited to such 
scum as Tancredi.’ I felt something had exploded—as 
though an immense cover had been lifted off the room 
and put back again. ‘Guido Tancredi?’ I asked. ‘You 
know him?’ cried the Signora. ‘How can you play well 
if you come from the gutter?’ roared the Conte. He 
continued his argument that any refinement of sensi- 
bility was possible only to an aristocrat. He used the 
word ‘upstart’ several times. ‘New-comers’, he said, 
‘have yet to learn what style means.’ I began to see 
through a glass darkly, tinged with red. Was there a 
hidden shaft against America in any of this? I snatched 
the conversation. Art was no respecter of persons. 
Had his Conteship ever heard of Shakespeare or Moliére, 
or a certain Greek dramatist whose mother took in 
washing, or, indeed, of a manger as a cradle? I slew him 
with the jaw-bone of his own arguments. I was one 
thousand per cent American. He continued eating; the 
Signora looked pained. I glanced at the Contessa. Her 
dark beauty was aglow; she smiled at me with exquisite 
gratitude. Her eyes even filled with tears. Lunch was 
soon over. “You were magnificent,’ the Contessa whis- 
pered, as I passed to my room to lie down. 

Late that afternoon I saw her again, alone on the 
terrace. The episode of luncheon was not mentioned. 
Instead, we talked of the castle, of its history, of its 
library, of books. I felt in her that curiosity which is 
more a search for some new mode of self-expression— 
for some fresh contact upon which to ignite herself— 
than an inquiry. She told me she had written verses 
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and also treasured some by a friend of hers, a poet. 
She fetched a folder. Sitting on the balustrade, we read 
in the fading light, alternately reading, our hands 
meeting as we exchanged documents. Some of her 
friend’s verses were in French, some in Italian. The 
genius of Gabriele D’Annunzio has cast a spell over 
all the young Italian romantics. The Contessa read 
these love-poems in a warm voice—like the heart of a 
pomegranate. “You are so understanding,’ she would say 
to me every now and then. I thought of the Conte. 

‘I will give you copies of some of them. Here are one 
or two translations I have made into French. Also bits 
from letters I have copied. You understand. . . .” She 
handed me a dozen sheets. ‘But the poems...’ she said, 
‘perhaps in Paris or New York, later, they might like 
them.’ I did not argue nor explain, nor ask; but silently 
hoped she would read on for ever, nor have to close the 
book like Francesca to some untimely end. It grew dark. 
The fog drifted under the trees. ‘We must go in, and 
you must go to bed,’ she said. 

Over my supper-tray, I re-read the poetry. I sat up 
till midnight making tentative translations. One poem 
ended: 

So let her find me 
Singing in Behemoth’s ear 
Or tip-toe on the nape of dawn. 


I wondered was ‘her’ the Contessa? Had she ‘found’ 
him? Why had she given me the verses? Was I her 
vicarious find? The poet began to interest me, perhaps 
the more so as he would seem to have written this of 
himself. It was called ‘Portrait of the Artist’: 
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Je prends une fldte de Pan le jour 
Pour faire du bruit, 
Et joue une sérénade sur un tambour 
La nuit. 


He had that sense of frustration in his personal relations 
that dominates all creative artists. Indeed, the great 
stimulus to art is ever the unsuccessful attack upon life. 
One would not beget symphonies but for the desire to 
hand hopefully on what one has been unable to live. 

I attempted several translations that night; though 
I could not catch the charm of such lines as: 


Odor di alghe al levar della luna 
El ultimo cinguettar degli uccelli. 


With parts of one poem I had fair success: 


Where will you find me, Gabriel, 

When you blow your horn? 
I will be so small between two stones; 
My sinews will be woven with the roots of trees; 
My eye will be a grain of mustard seed. . . . 
I shall be dust-colour in a comet’s trail, 
Red-painted on a maple-tree 
Or white like mortar... . 
My sorrow will be all the waters of the earth 
And all the winds my singing. .. . 


The letters amazed me, not only by their intensity, 
but by their maturity of feeling. I received from them a 
confirmation of the fact that one can write one’s self into 
love. That night I was shown only fragments; but not 
long after the Contessa sent me six or seven, entire, 
which please me perhaps even more than the poetry. 
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One sees that the poet would never have become a 
‘letter-writer’ as Byron was, and many were, in the 
eighteenth century. He used prose simply to project his 
passion; yet he said admirably what he wanted to say. 
The letters are a clear and intimate music of the soul. 

One was dated Venice, June 1923. The others were 
undated. I quote at random. 


“Have I then hurt you? I who meant only to cherish 
you. Perhaps I will always hurt people—for there are 
those that hurt themselves and those who hurt others. . . . 
You are the Saint, I am the criminal—for you are of 
those who wound themselves that their blood may feed 
mankind. 

“Yet I’ve put all my intelligence—the faculty of seeing 
things as they are—not a good faculty for artists—into 
my love for you, because you were too exquisite, too 
crystal, too perfect to be loved indifferently, vulgarly. 
O rare you are and rare my love for you! Do I sound 
proud? One becomes vain when one compares one’s 
self. And ether is a rare food; and we have eaten what 
most cannot eat and done what most cannot do; we 
have achieved the spiritual and the silent.’ 


Another read in part: 


‘Ma bouche tient le gotit d’une autre bouche; ma 
figure est dechirée par d’autres baisers; mes mains sont 
chaudes d’un corps comme si j’avais tenu les Roses de 
Saadi;—mais si je te le dis, c’est parceque c’était toi que 
je désirais, toi si lointaine, que je ne pouvais pas prendre. 
Tandisque je regardais dans les yeux de Lilith, je pensais 
a toi et ainsi je voulais que mon ame mourtt sur mes 
lévres. O infidélité si chaste! Car je cherchais tes yeux 
sous les cils de Lilith. Aussi, j’aime encore la tiédeur 
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amére de mes mains, le parfum dechiré dans mes 
narines,—car sur le sein d’une autre mes souvenirs se sont 
pourvus d’ailes. Tu étais si prés de moi qu’au matin je 
dirai que je t’ai aimée toute la nuit.’ 


The last letter I have ends so: 


‘Do not keep my letters. Keep only the thought that 
you are free and that you love me; and that I love you 
so terribly that I should understand you even the day 
you leave me—for after that I shall wait for you, shining 
and impatient, in the heart of my own star.’ 


Near midnight I blew out the oil-lamp that made 
an auriole around me in the gloom of the Torre Gagliar- 
dini. Sleep was out hunting on the hill. The spirit of the 
Contessa, which one divined under her eyelashes, 
hovered nearer—that spirit like a dove with the wings of a 
butterfly, too heavy, too surcharged for flight. Long I 
lay in the dark till the words of St. Thomas 4 Kempis 
soothed my mind: ‘Be familiar with no woman, but 
commend them all unto God.’ 


Ill 


Monday morning, after the doctor had pronounced 
me fit, I found my way into the garden. In front of a 
mound, upon which gleamed fragments of a classic 
shrine, splintered beneath some Golden Bough, lay a 
small artificial lake. Picking iris along the edge, the 
Contessa moved like a Nereid. Would she change into 
a laurel if I pursued? I dragged my slow length toward 
her, though my spirit flew. 

“You are so welcome,’ she greeted me. ‘Will you hold 
the iris?’ I took the flowers as we turned back down the 
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garden. Under one of the huge magnolias we sat on a 
stone seat, latticed with moss and lichen. 

“Where are the children?’ I asked, to precipitate an 
unhoped for familiarity. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered. 

‘But surely you are happy in them?’ I ventured. 

‘Perhaps,’ she said. ‘The tree bears fruit; the fruit 
ripens and falls to earth. But the tree is not interested.’ 

In amazement, I tried again: ‘But the boy... ?’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘he will die of drink as his father will.’ 

‘But you can’t tell,’ I cried, “he’s only four or five.’ 

“You didn’t look at him carefully,’ was all she answered. 

‘Have you never loved your husband?’ I asked. 

* Never.’ 

‘Why did you marry him?’ 

‘Because it was the right thing to do.’ 

‘Does he ill-treat you?’ 

‘Oh, no. He never touches me. I bore him the children 
as my part of the contract. Now, as always, he just 
drinks. And, I think, takes drugs, too.’ She was as remote 
from the conversation as if I had been talking about 
Hiawatha. 

‘Let us talk of other things. I want to get away from 
this tomb. Everything here seems marked “‘Danger of 
Death’’. I want to go somewhere where there is “‘ Danger 
of Life!’’’ 

“You know, I sat up late over the poetry you gave me,’ 
I said abruptly. She leaned her dark head nearer to 
look full at me with large eyes. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I even 
translated one into English verses—just a rough copy, 
of course, as yet.’ ‘Which one?’ She asked. ‘The “Del 
Canto Marino” one. How marvellous to love as he 
loved!’ I continued; ‘To be loved as he must have been. 
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What exquisite pain to sweep one’s self into a handful 
of dust before the one you love and to rise incredibly 
winged at her touch.’ She leaned forward again, her 
eyes fluttered, and her hands. ‘Yes,’ she whispered. 
I thought she was going to faint, and caught her hand. 
‘You do understand,’ she murmured—again that phrase. 
Perhaps I did. I put my arm around her. She did not 
move. I bent and kissed her. Slowly she straightened, 


like a lily opening. 
She said: ‘I think you understand, but you are so 
strange.’ 


‘Understand what?’ I cried; ‘In God’s name, I under- 
stand how beautiful you are, and I want to think that 
you need me.’ 

‘Oh, I do, I do!’ she said, ‘and now more than ever— 
ever since your wonderful defence yesterday!’ 

‘Defence?’ I asked. 

“Why yes—your defence of Guido.’ 

‘Guido Tancredi?’ 

*‘Surely—defended him to my husband for my sake. 
Why do you suppose I want to play in concerts but that 
so I can join him, to be with him always? Oh, you were 
noble and splendid. It is the first word of understanding 
Guido and I have had from anyone. Bless you. Bless you!’ 

‘Oh, my dear Contessa,’ I stammered, ‘you are too 
good. I did...I don’t...’ and so trailed off into an 
incoherence which I trust sounded like modesty, but was 
actually prompted by having every part of me turn to 
water. Then I wanted to be overcome with laughter; 
and stood up quickly, knowing the pain of my ankle 
would check my mirth. As we walked up on the terrace, 
she said: ‘He is in Milan. I shall write him to see you. 
To thank you—my dear American friend.’ 
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I took the afternoon train to Milan. Two days later 
came a note from Tancredi. In part, it ran as follows: 
‘I cannot come to thank you in person, as I leave town 
to-night. But I understand that it is entirely owing to 
you and something you said that I have been invited 
for the first time to spend a week at the castle.’ 


IV 


I have copied most of the foregoing from my diary. 
I have only guarded the name of the family of my hosts. 
Even that is superfluous now, as all are dead but the 
Contessa and her children; and she, I understand, is 
bringing out an edition of Tancredi in Milan. The 
following year the Conte died of apoplexy; and the 
Signora, in the winter, succumbed to the cold shadows 
of the Torre and the dank mist from the plain. ‘Death’, 
said the Contessa in a letter to me, when her mother 
died, ‘is so much more with us than life. We create so 
little and execute so much.’ Then she added at the end: 
“You are coming back to Rome; stop for me, pick me 
up, and we will motor to Bologna, where Guido is giving 
a concert. At last free! I am not heartless to rejoice. 
We leap over death to freedom. To whom shall my 
death be a release? ‘To Guido?’ No, dear Contessa, to 
yourself. But that was not yet. 

I found her at the Torre striding, as Isolde must have 
strode up and down the deck. I remember thinking at 
the time of the simile, for she showed me a sheet of paper 
bearing the last lines Guido had sent her. How near he 
would hold her, like those twin briars, ‘red rose and rose 
white, that twined their lives above the dust and clay 
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of the enchanted lovers who made one, upon the rocky 
coast of Cornwall, ages gone.’ Let him sing it—it is 
fitting that his cycle close on the song: 


ISOTTA 


Quando nel pallido chiaror dell alba 

S’ amano le stelle al morir della notte 

Prima che si apra il giallo velo del giorno 

Dando adito alla luce, 

Vorrei allora tenerti stretta, come se noi due, 

Avwvinti dall amore sotto questo cipresso, 

Saliamo quali rampicanti, rosa vermiglia e bianca 
rosa, 

Che vivono e crescono dalle ceneri 

Dei due amanti incantati che si fusero 

In remote eta sulla rocciosa costa di Cornovaglia. 


All the time in the motor she clutched the tiny paper 
to her heart. I could hardly see her for the fog that lay 
over the country, and by evening I could not see her at 
all, but heard the paper crackle as she took it out and 
stuffed it back in her dress. “‘Isotta, King Mark,’ she 
said, ‘but Tristan tore his bandage. Did he not?—Oh, 
Santa Virgine, bring him to me. I will him so to come.’ 
And then, feeling for my hand, she asked: ‘ Dear Friend, 
he will come, will he not? I fly to him like your Isolde 
that you love so—your Wagner—and [I shall find him, 
shall I not? Do you believe one can will a person to come? 
The concert is to-morrow only; he has a car... .’ 

‘He would miss us in this fog. He would be mad to 
try. Dear Contessa, be patient,’ I urged; ‘we shall arrive 
sO soon.’ 
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‘There is probably no fog around Bologna.’ 

I did not argue. I felt if she wished, as it were, to mix 
her metaphor, and bring Tristan to Isolde, I could not | 
stop her, and the fog would stop him. 

The lights threw out great blind haloes into the night— 
streams which fell into the mist like milk into water and 
curdled into unilluminating thinness. They showed the 
fog but not the road. We were creeping along, picking 
up the trees by the roadside, one by one, stopping entirely 
when the road turned and the trees closed in upon us. 

We felt the rise of a little hill. The mist sank around 
us. Ahead, dimly, a descent, a bridge and a tree. Under 
the tree—no, lashed round the tree—was a broken 
motor. The Contessa put her hand to her mouth. Guido 
had come to meet us. 
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REVIEWS 


CONFESSIONS OF ZENO, by Italo Svevo. Translated by 
Beryl de Zoete. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


A Man Grows OLpeER, by Italo Svevo. Translated by 
Beryl de Zoete. Putnam. 8s. 6d. 


Few novels can have received such mutually contradictory 
notices as Confessions of Zeno, the English translation of Italo 
Svevo’s best known novel, La coscienza di Zeno. It was regarded 
by some critics as a literary event of the first importance, a 
masterpiece of humour, irony, and insight; by others as a 
chaotic medley of unpleasant and pointless self-revelations. 
To some, Xeno was not only one of the most intriguing and 
persuasive characters in fiction, but also the most lovable of 
human beings, an articulate Charlie Chaplin; to others he 
seemed a character so unpleasant and so immoral that he 
aroused in them a perfect frenzy of disapprobation. A feature 
common to alli the hostile critics was that they regarded Con- 
Sessions of Keno as the author’s autobiography. 

A Man Grows Older, the English translation of Senilitd, should 
at least escape being mistaken for an autobiography, as it is 
written in the third person. It belongs to Svevo’s youth, when 
he was embarking on a literary career. In 1893, at the age of 
about thirty-two, he had published his first novel, Una Vita, 
which was very favourably received; a great career was 
prophesied for the young novelist of Trieste. But when Senzlita 
appeared, five years later, it was received in complete silence. 
‘I resigned myself’, says Svevo, in his preface to a reprint of 
this long-forgotten novel, ‘to so unanimous a verdict (there is 
no unanimity so perfect as that of silence) and for twenty-five 
years abstained from writing.’ He alludes without bitterness 
to the ‘dolorosa solitudine’, which is the lot of so many Italian 
writers. No one at Trieste seems to have suspected that the 
successful business man and beloved citizen, Ettore Schmitz, 
was one of the best writers of the age. No one but James Joyce, 
who by a happy chance was living there and gave him lessons 
in English, and later became one of his dearest friends. 
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Valéry Larbaud and Joyce regarded Senilitd as Svevo’s 
finest novel. Many years later, after La coscienza di Keno had 
made his name famous at home and abroad, Svevo writes: 
‘Larbaud’s preference for Senzlitd at once renewed all the 
affection I had felt for it at the time I was living in it. I suddenly 
felt it washed clean from the neglect of thirty years, in which 
out of weakness I had ended by concurring.’ 

Senilita is a very carefully constructed work, quite unlike 
Xeno with its loosely-knit episodes, and shows no sign of imma- 
turity. How can one account for the long neglect of its author 
by his compatriots? That Svevo was of German origin and 
Jewish race is a fact which throws light on certain qualities of 
his mind, but is of no significance in this connection, for anti- 
Semitism has never existed in Italy, and if it has faintly lifted 
its head under Fascism it was precisely under Fascism that 
Svevo became recognized. It must be remembered that before 
the War Trieste was quite out of the main current of Italian 
life. The people of Trieste, however loyal to Italy, spoke a 
dialect very far removed from the idiom of Tuscany, a fact to 
which Svevo’s hero several times alludes. Italy still preserves 
the once universal tradition of a literary language. It has con- 
siderable influence on Italian judgement of written work, nor 
is this style confined to works of the imagination. Svevo’s prose 
is not literary. It is clear, vivid, and expressive, and his descrip- 
tions of nature, which form so poignant a background to the 
intensely human drama of Senilita, are very memorable. 

Then, again, Svevo ran counter to the contemporary tradition 
of Italian fiction, in matter as well as style. In 1900 D’Annunzio 
was in his heyday, Fogazzaro was a best-seller. Svevo was 
mistakenly thought to belong to a dying tradition of realism 
when he was really opening the door into a new world of 
perception. But for Joyce, and for such eminent Frenchmen 
as Crémieux, Larbaud and Léon Daudet, Svevo might easily 
have remained unknown for another hundred years. But for 
Joyce, La coscienza di Keno might never have been written. 

Lastly, Svevo was an extremely modest man. He was utterly 
incapable of self-advertisement, though he took an almost 
childish delight in the literary fame which he only lived to 
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enjoy for so short a while. He accepted it as wholeheartedly 
as he had acquiesced in the tacit condemnation of twenty-five 
years before. 

In the twenty-five years which separate La coscienza di Keno 
from Senilitd the human consciousness had expanded, some- 
times pleasantly, sometimes with agony, to receive Proust, 
Joyce, the Post-Impressionists, Diaghileff’s Ballet, Gaudier- 
Brzeska, Debussy, Stravinsky, Charlie Chaplin, Corbusier, 
Einstein, Freud, jazz, the War, the shattered illusions of the 
peace. Some idols had fallen. It is not only the personalities 
of men of genius, ‘those unacknowledged legislators of the 
world’, which develop. Ordinary humanity, which is made 
of the same stuff as they, only with infinitely less spiritual energy, 
develops too; and just as the Rue de la Paix dictates ultimately 
to Islington, recondite spiritual researches in art, science, 
poetry, which outrage the moral and esthetic sensibilities of 
one generation, become, in the next, commonplaces of the 
popular press. The Society lady who said ‘Einstein means so 
much to me’, only meant that her social firmament would 
seem dark unless adorned by the latest bright particular star. 
Prejudice has mysteriously given way to the desire not to be 
out of things, and this desire, vain in itself, does really help to 
prepare a place for our intellectual adventurers among the 
many mansions of our father Time’s house. 


THE COLLECTED PoEMs oF HERBERT E. PALMER. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Herbert Palmer is the queerest of outlaws. His ballads cut 
back, past the Stevenson-Chesterton tradition of Grub Street, 
to Villon and Dunbar. He is the rag-tag poet of glory, a real 
bit of the past left wandering in the present. ‘But my each little 
song’, he exclaims, ‘seems somehow wrong For a Georgian 
Anthologie.’ So it is, of course, all wrong. For he is a singer of 
the streets while the pukka Georgian poets are tucked up in 
their clubs, enjoying the tradition of port, oak-panelling, and 
the countryside. ‘England, my England,’ they murmur as the 
decanter comes round; and a weird exulting howl floats up 
from the street—Palmer with his star-struck lyre, like an 
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animated figure from an old coat-of-arms: ‘I’m the wild 
ballad-man from the north.’ He identifies himself naturally 
with Caedmon, the Saxons, and the Skalds, with tramps, 
out-of-works, and ex-servicemen. With this poet generally what 
pleases, as much as the fire he can strike out of old tunes, is his 
characteristic utterance—truthful, thrusting, visionary, homely, 
a bit uncouth. He has visions, a pain in the head: down they 
go, in bitter truth, gleeful or snarling into rhyme, on paper. 
The voice—whether of Caedmon, Ishmael, or Tom o’ Bedlam — 
is much the same, and one grins with recognition. 

Naivety in a poet is apt to be regarded with suspicion, 
possibly because of the slyness that often goes with it; call it 
innocence even, the thrust is still under the critic’s guard. For 
the very perception of this naivety or innocence marks the 
difference between the poet and his critic. But though Mr. 
Palmer is a naif, and slyly exults in his naivety, this quality 
in his work gives us pleasure because it is spontaneous and 
continually surprises; it is linked, too, with genuine poetic 
simplicity. The medieval trappings of his verse might easily 
degenerate into a Lord Mayor’s Show, joggling ludicrously 
in the wet streets after a band, if it were not that they forcibly 
and immediately express his passion. One image out of every 
five misses the mark; another is odd and utterly individual, 
and right; the rest get there by the simplest means familiar 
to us from old poets. At his best, he is not merely a throwback, 
shovelling life into an old convention, but an instinctive poet 
putting his hand to the nearest means. And he succeeds so 
often because of his complete truthfulness. He is the poet of 
home-truths; and when he writes in a slashing retort to some 
reviewer, 


So you hint that my verse is a young man’s, that I’m 
twanging a college-hall lyre! 

But I’m not a young man, by Salvation! for I’m older than 
Jumbo or Squire! 

And I know a thing fairer than Poetry— it’s talking the 
Truth at Hell’s Gate— 


we know that the retort, in all its awkwardness, is meant. When 
he eats a lunch of gooseberry pudding, and says, ‘zig-zag goes 
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my brain and away goes my heart’, or writes a ballade asking 
editors to send him books to review, he is not fancifying: he 
really loves his gooseberry garden, and he is poor, and wants 
reviewing. This sort of personal sincerity extending to small 
details creates an affection, and, as it were, a goodwill in the 
reader, who will help the poet out with his own imagination 
when he needs it. The imperfections of Mr. Palmer’s verse 
take away very little from one’s enjoyment of it—even less in 
this volume of Collected Poems than when one read him first in 
periodicals and small ballad-books. 

It is startling to see the date on one of these poems— 1899. 
For twenty years he was read by no one: the newspapers which 
ought to have printed his verse wouldn’t look at him. Some 
of his recent poems—particularly the ‘Songs of Salvation, Sin 
and Satire’—are more finished and show no diminution of 
impulse. But he is never quite the master of the smooth, longer 
verse, though the ‘Song of Job and Solomon’ comes near to 
being a fine poem. 

Its faults here are more important than in the stampede of 
some of the earlier long poems: ‘Princess Mary’s Wedding Jewels’, 
for example. He is best when he lets loose a hubbub of gifts— 
when he can hate the War and praise chivalry and patriotism 
in the same breath. Taken together, these Collected Poems have 
a remarkable variety and integrity of mood. Rather typically, 
in making the collection, Mr. Palmer has left out one or two 
of the best. 


Licut 1n Aucust, by William Faulkner. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. 


The seed sown by Mr. Ernest Hemingway on the field of 
American literature has produced some weedy corn, and here 
and there some rank tares. The short story anthologies im- 
mediately succeeding the publication of Men Without Women 
reveal a host of writers who, except that they were very serious, 
might have been maliciously parodying Mr. Hemingway’s 
apparently slick and catchy style. The craze has died. And out 
of that host of weedy imitators we are left with the solitary and 
extraordinary figure of Mr. William Faulkner, who as recently 
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as 1930 looked like becoming nothing but a weedy imitator 
himself. Light in August, however, reveals him as a writer of great 
individuality and really powerful imagination. Writers possess- 
ing these characteristics would seem to be common enough in 
these days; but Mr. Faulkner possesses also rarer qualities—a 
voice to convey that personality and the strength to use that 
imagination. 

Light in August is a tragedy, a romantic tragedy at times, but 
on the whole a poetic-realistic tragedy. It fulfils the definition 
of Aristotle perfectly in its sustained excitement of pity and 
terror; and its love story, like the story of Othello or of Tess, 
is as sordidly commonplace as any bit of sex sensationalism 
torn from a cheap Sunday newspaper. A girl, unmarried, more 
than eight months gone with child, sets out from Alabama to 
find the man who will be its father. Hearing of him in Mississippi 
she remains in Jefferson, where he has been working with a 
man named Christmas at a sawmill. From the moment of 
Christmas’s appearance the interest is subtly shifted from the 
woman to the man, and the story, instead of progressing forward 
in the present tense, begins to go backward in the past tense 
to Christmas’s childhood, his first affair with a provincial 
prostitute, his wanderings up and down America, his arrival 
at the sawmill, and his secret affair with the spinster, mad with 
lust for him, who lived alone in a big house and whom he 
finally murders. Now and then the tense twists to the present 
and the story to the woman; and thus there are two stories, one 
of a woman carrying a life within her and going forward into a 
new life, and the other of the man going forward to his death. 
The two stories, like two rivers, run on side by side. The pace 
of their waters is immense, and occasionally, when they con- 
verge, the effect is terrific. One is carried away in the strong 
currents of terror, lust, jealousy, fear, passion, tragedy. 

But not only is one carried away: afterwards, when the mad 
flow of Mr. Faulkner’s narrative is over, and when one begins 
to reflect critically upon it, one finds oneself satisfied also, both 
critically and emotionally. Analysed, the book has a thousand 
faults: doubtful touches, lurid overtures, pretensions, snatches 
of prose that look sadly like the result of Joyce-worship, repeated 
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word-coinings nearly always counterfeit, bewildering changes 
of tense and time and place. But they do not seem to matter 
for one moment against the whole. Mr. Faulkner’s characters 
live on in one’s mind as powerfully and vividly as they must 
have lived in his before he obeyed their clamour for release. 
The book makes Mr. Faulkner’s position as high as that of 
anyone writing in America to-day. He has outstripped 
Hemingway; he makes Dreiser look like a city clerk writing 
with a stub of thick pencil that he must keep moistening to 
make it write at all; Sinclair Lewis beside him is a provincial 
reporter. Among his contemporaries Miss Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts alone is his equal. 


STORIES OF Gop, by Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated by 
N. Purtscher-Wydenbruck and Herter Norton. Introduction 
by William Rose. Sidgwick G@ Fackson. 5s. 


One German poet and critic has said of Rilke that, since Luther, 
Goethe and Nietzsche, no one has contributed so much to the 
enrichment of German poetical language as he did. Long before 
Rilke died it was obvious that he was the most significant and 
original poet Germany has produced since the beginning of 
our century. England has been slow to realize it. She seemed 
to be still unaware of it when Rilke’s name was already familiar 
in France, in Russia, and in Scandinavia. Only within the last 
few years has Rilke begun to find his way into this country. 
Most of his best work, however, still remains inaccessible to 
the ordinary English reader, for Rilke’s poetry almost defies 
translation (to introduce his poetry to the English public 
through The Duino Elegies—the most esoteric, the ‘barest’ of 
his books—as did Miss Sackville-West a couple of years ago, 
was not a happy idea). But to the already existing English 
versions of his prose works—The Notebooks of Malte Laurids 
Brigge and a volume of his wonderful Letters—have now been 
added these short stories, Geschichten vom liebem Gott, under the 
title, Stories of God. Rilke’s prose is essentially poetical, almost 
as delicately allusive and elusive as his poetry. It is especially 
so here, in these stories at once so profound and so naive, 
closely connected in their outlook and main emotional theme— 
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God and His relation to man, His manifestations in everyday 
life—with Rilke’s beautiful Book of Hours (Das Stundenbuch), one 
of the most unmodern books in the whole of modern literature, 
described by Rilke himself as ‘quiet dialogues of daily hours 
with the eternity’, and achieving, in its approach to God, a 
rare combination of sublime spirituality with homely familiarity. 
Both books bear traces of the influence of Rilke’s journey to 
Russia in 1899, when he was only twenty-four years old, which 
left a deep impress on his whole being—he seemed to discover 
in Russia his spiritual mother country: in one of his letters to 
Ellen Key, Rilke says, that when he first came to Moscow 
everything seemed to him ‘familiar and well known’: ‘It was 
Easter,’ he says. ‘I felt excited as if it were my Easter, my 
spring, my church bells, it was the town of my earliest and 
deepest memories, it was constant meeting and recognizing: 
it was mother country. . . . Russia is a land where people are 
lonely, and each has a world in himself, each is full of darkness 
like a mountain.’ Russia as a living experience, not as a bookish 
influence, was an important moment in the shaping of Rilke’s 
poetical personality. 

In these Stories of God, three—How Treason Came to Russia, 
How Old Timofet Died Singing, The Song of Fustice—have Russia 
for their setting, and some of the others, medieval Italy. 
In all of them the everyday and the faery are subtly mingled. 
Rilke is displayed as a poet of solitude, of childhood, of the 
poor and the humble, and above all a poet of unconventional 
mysticism, of communion both with God and with the in- 
animate things which he preferred to men, and of which he 
says in one of his poems: ‘Alle Dinge, an die ich mich gebe— 
werden reich und geben mich aus.’ (Things have life of their 
own, and God can be in anything.) Rilke’s poetry is full of this 
mysticism, the poetry of things, a pantheism peculiar to himself. 
It would be idle to epitomize these subtly elusive stories— 
especially if one remembers Rilke’s advice in a letter to a young 
poet: ‘Read as little as you can of esthetic criticism, for works 
of art are of an infinite solitude and of all things the least 
accessible to criticism.’ English readers who have come to 
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like the Rilke of the Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge and the 
Letters will welcome this small book. The translators have on 
the whole been successful in a difficult task, and Dr. William 
Rose has supplied a useful Introduction on Rilke’s life and art. 


POCAHONTAS, OR THE NONPAREIL OF VIRGINIA, by 
David Garnett. Chatto © Windus. 8s. 6d. 


M1. David Garnett’s Pocahontas prompts a reference to Elizabeth 
and Essex. It is not a question of drawing a comparison between 
two authors so radically diverse, but that the problem with 
which each of them had to deal was, in many ways, very much 
the same. Both took a groundwork of history: Strachey took 
the tragedy of the Queen’s favourite and then built upon it a 
structure of his own, while Mr. Garnett, having selected a 
slighter narrative, a legend better suited to his talent, has made 
it the skeleton of an individual fantasy. Pocahontas is all David 
Garnett; whereas the reader of Elizabeth and Essex was troubled, 
and very often annoyed, by the strange alliance of imagination 
and history, Mr. Garnett’s reader will find that the discordant 
parts have been fused into a perfectly distinctive whole. 
Without doubt, it is the best book he has yet written; the slight 
suggestion that marred some of his earlier books, for instance, 
Go She Must and No Love, of a charming mannerism unsupported 
by adequate content, has in Pocahontas completely disappeared. 
The manner fits the matter like a glove; the entire story is 
carried off with the utmost skill. One never catches oneself 
asking: Did it happen so? Mr. Garnett assures us that it did, 
and, at any rate until one closes the volume, one is prepared 
to take the author at his word. Pocahontas is a contemporary 
young woman; it is a tribute to Mr. Garnett’s method that this 
view of his shadowy and mysterious heroine—he presents her 
as definite and bright, all freshness, innocence and animal 
candour—should not clash with the historical background 
of her pathetic story, that Captain Smith, an Elizabethan 
scallywag, murderous, blustering and coarse, should seem a 
fit companion for the curiously modern Nonpareil. 
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Tue Eaten Heart, by Richard Aldington. Chatto © 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Poems, by L. Aaronson. Gollancz. 6s. 

URIEL, by William Force Stead. Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 

New VERSE. January 1933. Published by Geoffrey Grigson, 4a 
Keats Grove, N.W.3. 6d. 

ARIADNE, by F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

CoLLEcTED Poems, Vol. III, by T. Sturge Moore. Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. 


ARROows: German Ballads and Folk Songs in Scots, by Alex- 
ander Gray. Grant & Murray, Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. 


The present state of English poetry is both exciting and pre- 
carious. We seem to be ‘muddling through’ to safety. The 
arbitrary distinction between modernists and traditionalists is 
no longer as obvious as it was some years ago. The problem 
of a new technique and theme has been obscured by the search 
for a personal synthesis. Poets who work in traditional forms 
are affected by the pressure of an exorbitant age; modernists, 
after a period of revolt, are finding their way back to an 
emotional and imaginative past. The waste land which spread 
a few years ago between modernism and traditionalism may 
soon become a ‘flowering wilderness’. 

Mr. Aldington’s new sequence of poems may be taken as 
symptomatic of what is happening. He proclaims himself as 
one of ‘the children of despair’: 


Under the reign of Mr. Bloom 
When the loud machines beat on our minds. 


Nevertheless he has conquered cynicism and disillusion; he has 
discovered love, not merely as a dream in the Luxembourg, 
but as an imaginative reality. There is something naive in this 
discovery by a modern of what the ancients knew by heart. 
But this love is not the easy convention of the romantic: it is 
the passion symbolized by the Provengal legend of the Eaten 
Heart, the totemism of The Golden Bough. We are back among 
the wine-gods and the corn-gods. We are aware of a dark, 
intuitive world similar to that which D. H. Lawrence discovered. 
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Poetically, Mr. Aldington has never reached a rarer form of 
loveliness than in some of these lyrical passages. Colours and 
imagery, always controlled and rightly spaced, have the delicate 
strength of cloisonné work. 

Mr. L. Aaronson keeps to traditional forms, but his spiritual 
energy is modern in its intensity and impatience. He is always 
trying to reach 


—the very nerves 
Which physical beauty feeds and lives upon. 


Modern stress and traffic goad his mystical flights. He describes, 
for instance, the overheated railway carriage in which he is 
travelling all night—and the first touch of dawn: 


I drew the window down. The living air 

Was at my nostrils with a morning-breath 

That might have been the very kiss of Christ: 

Such air is like the shaping of the soul; 

Eternity of dreaming is in it: 

Its quintessential diamond is the craft 

Of every living ecstasy: it is that 

Which was the word of God on the sixth day. 
There is a rich strain of racial imagery in his work which seems 
at times to admit us into a Talmudic world, but Mr. Aaronson 
is driven by inward necessity to what he calls ‘ Divine Athletics’: 
like the metaphysical poets, he wants to 

swing upon the pole 

Till, upside-down, the body props the soul. 
In this spiritual position he shows poetic instability. 

In comparison with this modern mystic, Mr. William Force 
Stead is as prim as a pewholder in a village church. In a 
lengthy preface he points out that the new tendencies of 
science, the defeat of materialism, have given back to poetry 
the empire of spirit. But he seems to have waited for the clouds 
of doubt to roll by. His measures are stately, but, with all 
respect, we feel that he has ‘tamed’ the ‘higher pantheism’, 
and that his theology is doubtful. 

New Verse, a daring miscellany, which costs no more than a 
packet of cigarettes, as its editor tells us, begins with a belligerent 
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preface, and sweeps away the last fragments of our bourgeois 
civilization spared by Mr. Wyndham Lewis. There are ener- 
getic poems by Mr. W. H. Auden, Mr. C. Day Lewis, and 
others. ‘Epitaph for a Riveter’, by Mr. Ronald Bottrall, may 
be noted—a fine, concise example of modern method. 

Mr. F. L. Lucas brings us back to a serene, classical world, 
but in a charming prologue to Ariadne, a narrative poem in 
heroic couplets, he states the case for the defence: 


Newness is now the fashion—verse must be 
‘Modern or nothing’. Often both: What’s great 
No one can know till it is out of date. 


But Mr. Lucas, in his own way, belongs to an age in which 
poets have sheltered under The Golden Bough. The story of 
Theseus moves, in fact, with modern speed, and the fight with 
the Minotaur is thrilling—to use an adjective usually reserved 
for novels.. The sea-light and cloudy space may remind one 
of ‘Jason’, but the cunning art of the storyteller is completely 
his own. 

The Collected Edition of Mr. Sturge Moore’s poetry has 
not been completed yet. The publication of the third volume 
may be noted in passing. As it contains many of his charac- 
teristic dialogues and plays it is even richer than the former 
volumes in imaginative bulk. No poet has held more firmly 
the view that every poem must be judged by itself as an 
esthetic whole. That is the ultimate test, though at the moment 
we apply metaphysical tests and forget that even a poem should 
be a work of art. 

Professor Gray’s renderings of German ballads and folk-songs 
into Scots cannot be judged by a stranger. The Scots tongue, 
when used artistically and not sentimentally, is irresistible. 
Here are rare ballads and songs from collections ‘familiar to 
countless generations of students, and endeared by the brass- 
nails on the cover, designed to raise the volume above any 
fortuitous flood of beer which might threaten to swamp and 
engulf it’. There is an excellent preface on recent German 
exploration of the folk-song problem. 
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‘He has written in fine and balanced prose a book which all who 
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Tue Poems oF WILLIAM DunBAR. Edited by W. Mackay 
Mackenzie. Porpoise Press. 128. 6d. 


A complete Dunbar has been overdue since the unfortunate 
withdrawal of a previous collected edition: there has been a 
marked revival of interest in a poet who is not only the spokes- 
man of Scotland’s Renaissance heritage, but a writer whose 
voice and spirit have inflexions that ring curiously authentic 
to the modern ear. Miss Rachel Annand Taylor paved the way 
for this edition by her critical study last year, and Dr. Mackenzie 
gives us a well presented text, with full notes set apart and an 
interesting essay. Dunbar’s language is far less rebarbative 
than it appears to the first glance of the English eye, and well 
repays the effort of adjustment called for to read it currently. 


KITCHEN PRELUDE, by Pierre Hamp. Translated by 
Dorothy Bolton. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The anatomy and physiology of hotels have a peculiar fascina- 
tion for our age. M. Hamp has a curious gift for drawing one 
right into the day-by-day life of people whose work one inclines 
to take for granted—witness his books on railway and textile 
workers—and this first-hand account of hotel kitchens, French 
and English, well deserved translation. It should not be passed 
over as just a ‘novel of hotel life’: it is a narrative document 
of peculiar interest. 


Tue WAITING City: Paris, 1782-88, by Louis-Sébas- 
tien Mercier. Edited and translated by Helen Simpson. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


A diverting miscellany, boiled down to manageable length 
from the twelve copious volumes in which Mercier sketched 
his caustic, urbane, and often witty Tableau de Paris during the 
years before the storm. The ‘causes of the Revolution’, usually 
so abstractly classified by the historians, are reduced to the 
human terms of everyday life, and the entertainment is often 
cut across by stabs of contemporary truth. Miss Simpson’s 
editing is agreeably dovetailed into the text. 
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E. Nessit: A Brocrapny, by Doris Langley Moore. Benn. 
15S. 

Noteworthy not as good biographical writing, but for the 
tantalizing charm of personality in the author of The Would-Be- 
Goods, The Treasure Seekers, and other nursery classics, and for 
its glimpses of her amusing circle—Hubert Bland, Wells, the 
early Fabians, and sundry minor Edwardians. E. Nesbit well 
deserved a personal memorial. 


SYMPATHY, AND OTHER STORIES, by Peter Quennell. 
Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Five stories, the two longest, and most satisfying, of which have 
an Eastern setting evoked with that rare sense of the visual 
background which Mr. Quennell displayed in his Superficial 
Journey. Most of his characters have less intrinsic interest than 
his drawing of them, but without exception the stories are 
entertai “ g—usually in a curiously wry way—and have a 
continuity in their undercurrents that marks the book out 
from the usual ‘collection’ type. 
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CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT, by F. R. Leavis and Denys 
Thompson. Chatto @ Windus. 3s. 6d. 


This is in some ways a provokingly sketchy little book, but it 
should certainly not be overlooked just because it seems often 
to be raising bigger questions than it has answers for, nor 
because it is primarily meant for the use of teachers. It has 
spirit, a keen sense of la bétise humaine, and a combative energy 
that makes it a good piece of pamphleteering. The authors are 
concerned to quicken, amongst those who grow up in the cheap, 
nervous, brittle environment of the age, some sense of critical 
awareness of their surroundings, to inject an anti-toxin against 
mass-suggestion and advertising poisons, to enliven a sense of 
the civic decencies into full life. To which end they set out 
a brisk anthology of the hokum and mumbo-jumbo thriving 
in a penny-paper civilization, and point the morals. On a 
large view, the book is disappointing because the remedies it 
adumbrates are really only partial and transitory; it lacks a 
consistent philosophic background. But its general diagnosis 
is shrewd, and for that alone it deserves attention. 


AMERICANS ABROAD. Edited by Peter Neagoe. Servire Press: 
Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 


A cornucopia of the American Montparnassiens, with a few 
authentic fruits amidst a downpour of synthetic products. The 
editor is quite modest in his claims, but strangely undiscrimina- 
ting in his inclusions. Still, the explorer will have a few rewards: 
the least deracinated writers are invariably the best. 


A FRENCHMAN IN ENGLAND, 1784, by Francois de la 
Rochefoucauld. Translated by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. 


The travel notes of a shrewd young liberal aristocrat, with a 
sharp eye for character and oddities, who sat at the feet of 
Arthur Young but hated Mrs. Young (‘looks thoroughly 
evil... torments her children . . . ill-tempered towards visitors’). 
He spent some months in Suffolk and drew a very vivacious 
picture of country life, which merited this graceful translation 
from the unpublished MS. 
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VAGABOND FLAG, by Essex Brook. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


It seems to be the fate of every new woman writer of short 
stories to be compared with Katherine Mansfield, whose 
influence on the modern short story, strong though it has been, 
has been absurdly exaggerated. Recognizing this, perhaps, the 
author of the sixteen tales in Vagabond Flag has adopted a 
neutral name. Nevertheless there are the strongest indications 
that Essex Brook is a woman. And no doubt she has read, and 
perhaps learnt something, from Katherine Mansfield. But the 
fact is unimportant. Her stories have their own atmosphere, 
their own technique, and something intimate and individual 
which cannot be explained by comparisons. For the most part 
they are stories of Yorkshire, except for here and there a story 
like My End is My Beginning, which is about London, and there is 
something bleak, sharp, spare, and poignant about them. They 
deal with little, obscure, frustrated lives in which there is 
nothing dramatic or heroic except patience and fortitude. 
Brave Conquerors? and My End is My Beginning rise to a high 
level, and here and there an odd story does not reach that level 
by a long way. But Essex Brook is decidedly a name to add 
to the list of finer contemporary artists in the short story. 


MARKETING OF LITERARY PROPERTY, by G. Herbert 
Thring. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


This is probably the fullest technical exposition of the business 
side of authorship now available. The author was for many 
years secretary of the Incorporated Society of Authors, and 
this perhaps inclines him overmuch to an attitude of gloomy 
suspiciousness of publishers’ contracts. But his summaries of 
the legal and economic aspects of books are admirably clear; 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw, in an introductory letter, adds some 
human warmth to a rather impersonal study. 


GiszBon, by G. M. Young. Davies. 5s. 


Mr. Young’s admirable biography has already received its due 
of praise. It can be recommended to all readers who have 
happened to miss it as the best short account of Gibbon that 
has yet appeared. 
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Cuitpren’s Booxs IN ENGLAND, by F. J. Harvey Darton. 
Cambridge University Press. 158. 


Well and copiously illustrated, written in an intelligent and 
readable style, the only disadvantage of this monograph is that 
it attempts to include too much. Its scope is bibliographical 
rather than literary; as it stands, the book is a work of reference 
—very pleasant to dip into here and there, recapturing the 
favourites of one’s own childhood—but scarcely a book one 
would choose to read from end to end. It is not that Mr. Darton 
is dull in himself—he possesses a dry, sub-acid humour—but 
that his material is apt to overwhelm him. 


ALL Nicut aT Mr. STANYHURST’S, by Hugh Edwards. 
Cape. 5s. 

This short novel has extraordinary virtuosity. Its curious blend 
of a hot, scented, eighteenth-century atmosphere, a rakish, 
candle-lit dissipation, simple idyllic emotion, and racy street- 
jargon, works upon the imagination with strange potency. 
Mr. Edwards realizes that a good story—this is one of secret 
treasure, shipwreck, and a Paul et Virginie adventure on the 
African coast—is nearly always enhanced by a fine frame; and 
he has had the craftsman’s courage to devote nearly half of his 
book to quietly setting the stage for the telling of his tale by the 
young sailor who has survived shipwreck and jungle. Half 
reluctantly, half gladly, one surrenders to its bizarreness. 
Spell-binding, perhaps—no more. But it is uncommonly 
pleasant to be sometimes so bewitched. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


A CRITIC'S DAYBOOK 


I have been reading Arnold Bennett’s Diaries. The last 
words of the third volume are: ‘Monday, December 
gist, 1928. This year I have written 304,000 words: 
I play, 2 films, 1 small book on religion, and about 
80 or 81 articles. Also I lost a full month in rehearsals, 
and a full month, no, six weeks, on holidays.’ 

These Diaries are likely to have much the same effect 
on his reputation as Trollope’s Autobiography had on 
his: at first they will damage, but, in the end, enhance 
it. A. B. may be more or less ignored for many years 
as Trollope was ignored, but his work will revive. He 
stands in a similar relation to his own age, and his best 
qualities are the same—straightforwardness and keen 
interest in all that occupied the attention of ordinary 
men in his day. Those times are not so pleasant for us 
to contemplate as Trollope’s, but that is partly the 
result of our propinquity. How completely Trollope 
had dropped out of recognition by the end of the nine- 
teenth century was once brought home to me by his 
widow. She was, when I made her acquaintance, well 
over eighty, and a very vigorous old woman with down- 
right opinions, a tart tongue, and an energetic counten- 
ance. She was then living with her niece, Miss Bland, 
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next door but one to my home in Cheyne Gardens. 
On Empire Day the balcony of their house was a flutter 
with flags, and if May 24th happened to be fine, the 
small oblong garden at the back was carpeted with 
Union Jacks. My attention was first drawn to the old 
lady who on sunny days used to sit there, crocheting, 
by an occasional sound of such extraordinary violence 
that, until its origin had been ascertained, it drew the 
heads of neighbours to their back windows. It resembled 
that of someone falling from a height into a cucumber 
frame: Mrs. Anthony Trollope had sneezed. She must 
have been something of a tyrant, for on one occasion 
Miss Bland came round for help in an emergency— 
their two servants, terrified of giving notice to their 
mistress, had suddenly and silently decamped. This, 
I think, was the beginning of our closer acquaintance. 
I used to call sometimes and gaze at her with pleasure 
and curiosity, fancying I could see in her traces of 
Trollope’s spirited straightforward heroines, whom I 
loved also for their resemblance to some of my own 
country cousins. I had read the best-known Trollopes 
with admiration, but I had found it difficult to procure 
his out-of-the-way novels. One afternoon I ventured 
to ask her to lend me The Vicar of Bullhampton, and— 
here is the incident which brought home to me how 
completely Trollope had dropped out of recognition— 
I had difficulty in making her believe that I wanted 
to read it. Too many years have passed to allow of 
my reporting the conversation which followed, but 
I know it began with her looking at me hard and by an 
equally searching question: ‘Are you sure you are not 
asking for it to please me?’ and that when I protested 
that I had the greatest admiration for her husband’s 
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work, she said: ‘Well, I’m very glad to hear it, but 
young people of your age despised my husband’s books.’ 
She let me, however, take The Vicar away, and after 
that The Claverings, Ralph the Heir, and others. 


‘There is always a slump in the reputation of a novelist 
after his death, and this is likely to be deep if he has 
been regular and prolific. Bennett astonished us, as 
Trollope astonished his contemporaries, by the amount 
he wrote. As soon as one book was finished he began 
another. Sometimes he had two or three books on the 
stocks at the same time. He also left behind him these 
Journals which contain in the original over a million 
words. All this shows how delightful, and even necessary 
to him, the occupation of writing was; writing was his 
relief, his joy, and a condition of self-satisfaction, as 
well as his profession. There are many interesting 
entries in his Journals; though it is likely that most 
readers will find them dry, it is their dryness and bleak- 
ness that J like. His Journal is the daybook of an observer 
who jots down items and comments upon what he has 
seen or read, or the people he has met, or the theatres 
he has visited, in order to prevent experience running 
through his head like water through a sieve. Or, to 
use another metaphor, his Journal is that of a man who 
passes a drag-net through the river of life which has 
flowed past him during the day, in the hope of catching 
a few little fish. They may or may not be worth eating 
afterwards, but he can’t be sure. Anyhow, he thinks, 
the mere habit of recording experience increases the 
chance of not having lived in vain. We hate to think 
that so much that happens to us passes away completely, 
and A. B.’s sense of purposeful economical living, 
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which showed in his dread of wasting time, his passionate 
punctuality, his pedantic orderliness, accounts also 
for his having kept this long steady Diary for thirty-five 
years. He could not bear to waste even valueless scraps 
of experience. The chief value of his Diary to us is that 
it helps us towards a better understanding of his art and 
his relation to it. 

Modern psychologists divide human beings into two 
types—the extrovert and the introvert. Roughly, this 
means that some of us are more interested in our feelings 
and our relations to things and other people—these are 
the introverts; while others are interested in everything 
apart from themselves: these are the extroverts, and 
this is the Journal of an extrovert. He is immensely 
interested in the world, and hardly interested at all 
in Arnold Bennett (except in the state of his health), 
which accounts for the matter-of-factness of the Journals 
and the absence, unless this is due to the editor’s excisions, 
of anything intimate in them. The extrovert is a man 
to whom, like Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, a primrose by 
the river’s brim is a simple primrose, nothing more. 
On the other hand, this is also the reason why his 
company is satisfactory. Bennett’s response to life is 
often far from interesting, but every page is marked 
with two qualities which all felt who came into contact 
with him, either personally or through his work: 
trustworthiness and solidity. These are not common 
virtues; indeed, they are extremely rare. His greatest 
qualities are those which are wronged by excessive 
praise. He was an exceedingly honest, unpretentiously 
objective novelist. He was astonishingly productive, 
and, though he spared no pains with each book in 
turn, they were of most uneven merit. How cold that 
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commendation sounds! Yet it was thus men wrote 
of Trollope when he died in ’82. They said that he 
was a most honest, capable author; they said he deserved 
his big income for having entertained them well; they 
said that possibly readers in days to come might value 
his work as documents depicting contemporary English 
life, but they doubted if his work was a contribution 
to English literature. Trollope appeared to the dis- 
criminating as an honest journeyman of letters. Did 
he not write every day with clockwork regularity, and 
begin a new novel on the day he finished the last? 
How unlike an artist! Was he not always interested 
in his market? How unlike an artist! His prose was 
sound and pedestrian, and that was all you could 
say for it. How unlike an artist! They would never 
have dreamt of ranking him with George Eliot, whose 
work was so full of interesting philosophical reflections, 
or with Thackeray, who wrote so much better. Well, 
fifty years have passed since Trollope died, eighty 
since he began to write, and he stands high and perma- 
nently among English novelists. When we want to know 
how people lived and thought in mid-Victorian days, 
we undoubtedly do turn to Trollope, but it is not for 
that reason he is most often read. That does not account 
for the modern library and pocket editions of his novels 
which to-day follow each other at intervals. We read 
Trollope because he is a trustworthy creator of normal 
men and women, because he enters so sympathetically 
into the lives, their joys, failings, difficulties, and because 
he makes their surroundings vivid to us, their relations 
to those above and below them in the social scale. 
This is what Arnold Bennett has done for contemporary 
life. His merits are his abounding interest in the actual 
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and his power of conveying that interest to us. But 
Trollope had the advantage of inheriting a stable set 
of values with a solid body of contemporary opinion 
behind them. He could appeal to standards which were 
universally accepted. It made his picture of life more 
superficial, but more firm in outline. Bennett was born 
into a restless, investigating age, an age which was 
digging at the roots of motives. He was forced to go 
deeper into human nature, and thus in his finest work, 
The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger and its sequels, and in 
many chapters scattered up and down his novels, 
we also apprehend human beings, not merely in relation 
to the social system or current morality, but in relation 
to the forces beneath the surface which control human 
life. This requires a more penetrating kind ofimagination. 
His common sense was not as firm as Trollope’s; he 
was more sensitive, but he carried even into the more 
obscure recesses of human experience the same lantern 
of downright honesty, the same kind of sympathy. 
He, too, was one of the least egotistic of writers. 
Compare him one moment in this respect with a 
living novelist whose name was often mentioned in the 
same breath with his—Wells. Bennett and Wells, Wells 
and Bennett—we thought of them as two great twin- 
brethren, who by means of stories illuminated our times. 
Wells does so largely by means of interpolated discourse: 
he always has a lecturer’s wand in his hand while he 
narrates—but that is not the main difference between 
them. They both show the changes which are going 
on before our eyes, but one feels when one reads Wells’ 
books that his perceptions have always been sharpened 
by the way in which the confusion of the existing order 
has impinged upon himself, has baffled, tortured, and 
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amused fim. His fiction is autobiography in disguise, 
doctored and altered often beyond recognition, but 
in spirit, at any rate, autobiography; just as his abstract 
thinking has the air of always having been prompted 
by the exigencies of his own predicament at a particular 
moment, however disinterestedly it may have been 
pursued. Thanks to being such a bundle of conflicting 
sensibilities, reactions and passions—so ‘human’, in 
fact, to use a tag—this reflection of a personal response 
to life has been extraordinarily rich in results. Wells 
has shown us things worth seeing because he is so 
personal; but Bennett showed them so well because he 
forgot himself. Compared with Wells, he was an ‘eye’ 
without a character behind it. But what was, however, 
behind that eye was a sympathy which enabled him 
to find ordinary characters as interesting as they are 
to themselves. Wells’s characters, when they are not 
projections of himself, are as interesting as they are 
to him; that is to say, interesting in a very different way. 
Bennett’s method is what we call the objective method. 
Now it is easier to see the greatness of an author in 
work which obviously depends upon the author himself 
for its charm, excitement and power. Such work drives 
us at once to think of the author’s ardour and penetration. 
In Bennett’s finest work we forgot him, and it was only 
on second thoughts that we saw that to present character 
and events so impartially required rare qualities, intel- 
lectual disinterestedness and selfless sympathy. Anyone 
can see how much of an artist a writer is if his attitude 
towards his own work is of a self-delighting kind. 
Bennett was much more of an artist than many people 
were inclined to believe. The fact was obscured by his 
standing off from what he described, and also by his 
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power of putting through any job he set his hand to, 
so that he finished many a book which made no call 
on his highest faculties. I have used the simile I am 
about to use before, but it explains best what I mean: 

You know those little electric motors which can be 
fixed to sailing boats and drive them along when the 
wind drops? They have spoilt sailing, though they are 
exceedingly convenient. Arnold Bennett was an artist 
who was born (unfortunately for us, yes, and for him 
too) with such an attachment. He could move rapidly 
in any direction he wished without waiting for the 
breath of inspiration; he could make progress without 
tacking. He was cursed with an irrelevant and impartial 
efficiency. He could write a readable article on anything 
from Proust to the ‘three-piece’ dress; he could make 
‘a job’ of any theme though he had only a craftsman’s 
interest in it; and the result was that he was unable to 
distinguish easily between what he could do, and what 
he could do best. He constantly confused in himself 
the conscientiousness of the craftsman with that of the 
artist. The result was always respectworthy in one from 
whom we could receive nothing better; but often the 
artist’s heart was obviously not in his work. 


The pivot round which the world of Trollope revolves 
is the country house. His England is the England when 
the landed-gentry were still uppermost in the realm, 
when power meant property accompanied by definite 
responsibilities, privileges and standards. He often 
shifted the focus of his tales to the professions—to the 
Law, Parliament, the Church—but the great pervading 
fact of the social scene, as he painted it, was the nobleman 
with his thousands of acres in his castle, or the squire 
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who was a little king in his own corner of the county. 
Trollope was amused by the relations of small men to 
big men and of great to greater, and intensely interested 
in the pride with which they severally recognized 
their obligations to each other and to themselves. 
Like his own characters, he accepted the hierarchy; 
and he watched with buoyant sympathy the vicissitudes 
of his heroes and heroines, who were—the phrase is 
most characteristic of him—‘ growing towards the light’. 
He revelled in their success, partly because it was 
success—for he accepted the social hierarchy with a 
robust matter-of-factness entirely free from either mean 
envy or uneasy admiration—but chiefly because the 
process of getting on was itselfa thorough test ofcharacter. 
At every turn he was able to compare those who were 
ready to sacrifice their proper pride, their spiritual 
decency or their sincerity of heart in order to ‘get on’ 
with those who refused to compromise their ‘manliness’ 
(to use a favourite Victorian word), or their ‘womanli- 
ness’, which meant putting the claims of the heart before 
everything but duty. In all this Trollope was the chroni- 
cler of his times, and that he was such a chronicler 
adds to the importance of his work. 

When I survey the work of Arnold Bennett, passing 
his stories in rapid review, I am struck by his resemblance 
to Trollope in this respect. It is a different England he 
paints, and to me not nearly such an attractive one, 
but I see reasons for thinking that his picture of society 
will interest posterity historically in the same way. 
The pivot is no longer the Hall and landed property, 
but the Luxury Hotel and inexhaustible dividends— 
the power of huge floating fortunes, and the fascination 
of irresponsible, exaggerated spending. I am not at all 
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sure that these features of our civilization, which caught 
the eye of Bennett, will not prove to be the very ones 
which will stand out for posterity looking back on it. 
Bennett accepted the hierarchy of Capitalism (with 
some reservations) in the same uncritical robust way 
that Trollope accepted the social order of his day; and 
his stories, also, described men and women ‘growing 
towards the light’. His constant theme is the comedy 
and gratification of getting into the golden sunlight 
before you have really any right to, and then of estab- 
lishing yourself firmly there. He was never tired of 
describing the joy of newly-acquired possessions, and 
the triumph of the parvenu at successfully pretending 
he is not impressed by what really thrills him. His 
novels, too, are largely about ‘getting on’, not, in the 
sense Trollope’s are, about reaching the social shelf 
which your abilities; character, and education entitle 
you to, but about getting richer in a fluid, chaotic 
society—being able to afford the finest suite in a grand 
hotel, the most costly flat, the best yacht, the most 
impeccably dressed daughters, and making magnificent 
gestures with a cheque book. Many people thought 
this was due to vulgarity in Bennett; the vulgarity 
was in the age he depicted. ‘Getting on’ in the modern 
world is often a matter of bounce and luck—you may 
get rich overnight; success in Bennett’s novel was 
therefore not such a fine test of character as it was in 
Trollope’s days. This was a loss to Bennett the novelist. 
But in his early Five Towns stories he showed clearly 
the grit which went to making a start in life, and he 
created a commercial and competitive atmosphere in 
which it was plausible that citizens should regard the 
making of money as the test of manhood. In his middle 
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period, in The Card and its sequels, he described amusingly 
that plucky and innocent impudence which often leads 
by short cuts to fortune. His strength was to reflect, 
like Trollope, the standards of his times, and it was not 
his fault that the average hero was in his day the parvenu, 
and no longer the man who knew his right place. 
Trollope saw clearly the irresponsible selfishness of the 
pompous old Duke of Omnium, and the hollow preten- 
tiousness of the De Courceys, but he would not deny 
that it was a fine thing to be a duke. Bennett refused to 
deny that it was a fine thing to be a millionaire, though 
he was capable of making fun of millionaire bluster 
and weakness. 


He was under the impression that his descriptions 
of wealthy life were full of glaring and biting social 
satire. We once had a brief correspondence about this 
point. I had written, when reviewing Lilian, ‘I have a 
feeling, now and then, while reading Mr. Bennett, that 
he does not want to blow the gaff; as if he had made up 
his mind that it was silly, if not dishonest, to be dis- 
illusioned about making lots of money and having “‘good 
times’’, there being so little else in life. It would explain 
why he usually chooses to see these things through a 
pair of eyes which the reader can believe were easily 
beglamoured, those of some enterprising young business 
man, or woman, suddenly lifted out of financial embar- 
rassment. My quarrel with him jis that he does not let 
us see round their view of life. 

‘Mr. Bennett’s favourite theme for some time past 
has been success—success expressed in terms of becoming 
better off or very rich. It was a favourite theme with 
Balzac, too, whose outlook on life was also “‘materialistic”’. 
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Balzac, however, dealt as much in failure as success. 
The good usually failed, the base succeeded in his 
novels. Mr. Bennett’s characters, on the contrary, are 
all amiable, and always go up and up. It is time he 
gave us, for a change, at least a César Birotteau. He has 
ceased to be a realist except in details; the world of his 
characters has become a Tom Tiddler’s ground, where 
they fill their pockets. In fact, he has been writing for 
years past a series of very matter-of-fact fairy stories. 
No one in his books has ever had to pay, whether in 
a physical or spiritual sense, for his or her success. 
Lilian in this book pays in no currency that Mr. Bennett 
regards as valuable, and she gains—well, everything 
that Mr. Bennett conceives as making life worth living. 
The mediocrity of this conception, if you do not read 
his stories just as fairy stories, 1s depressing. 

‘Perhaps the majority of human beings at all times 
and in all places have lived, either consciously or 
unconsciously, either defiantly or dishonestly, by the 
scale of values which he applies to life. Horace, Voltaire, 
Lucretius, Montaigne, Anatole France, William Morris, 
Maupassant—to mention names of very different writers 
—are all “materialists”’, but the tincture of temperament 
makes the work of each different. To say that a writer 
is a materialist does not even tell us whether his work is 
tragic or comic, whether it makes us conscious of the 
beauty of life or its dreariness, of its exciting variety 
or of its monotony. We must, therefore, qualify: Mr. 
Bennett’s materialism is unesthetic, untragic, and 
middle-aged. 

‘He is a thorough artist as a craftsman, and in none 
of his books is it more obvious than in this one, where 
a story made to his hand is treated with masterly skill; 
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but his response to life is singularly uncoloured by 
esthetic emotions. Their place is taken by gusto for 
prestige values. He often reminds me of a lesser novelist, 
Mr. Mallock. Mr. Mallock is excited by objects which 
carry with them the prestige of ancient lineage; Mr. 
Bennett by the prestige of wealth. What a large, staid 
Georgian house, with a chapel in the park, is to 
Mr. Mallock, the Ritz is to Mr. Bennett—a joy for ever. 
What would happen if Mr. Bennett ceased to think it 
a crowning moment in life to drive a twenty-foot motor 
up to an hotel, where the air can only be breathed at 
the cost of a shilling a minute, and to order a dinner 
of which every course was out of season? There is 
always some satire in his picture of plutocratic privileges, 
but satire is lost in sympathy. Would not the romance 
of the Five Towns suffer, too, if the candle for which 
the game is played there was not brightly lit? Or, rather, 
would not that romance become once more tragic in 
quality, as it did in The Old Wives’ Tale” 

Now Bennett was utterly without resentment when 
you criticized him as long as he believed that you were 
not trying to be clever at his expense, but stating a 
genuine opinion. I have never met a writer more 
magnanimous in that respect. I was constantly writing 
about his novels and plays in a way which would have 
made most authors drop my acquaintance. All he did 
in this instance was to write me a letter emphasizing 
that his novel was crammed with social satire, and 
that I was blind to the beauty and romance of modern 
life—it was J who was unesthetic. (There was truth in 
this charge.) But when Mr. Prohack appeared, I found 
myself again in doubt whether the book was intended 
as a picture of futility or attainment. Was the sudden 
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good fortune of the Prohack family after all a Timon’s 
feast, a matter of warm water under silver dish-covers? 
It looked rather like it. Yet a doubt remained. With 
his intellect Bennett constantly assented to the proposition 
that the solid happiness of possessing £20,000 a year 
and a son who is a financial magnate could be easily 
exaggerated; yet his temperament kept shouting en- 
thusiastically as he told the story of the Prohacks, in a 
tone very far from that of an ironic host, ‘Uncover, 
dogs, and lap!’ The voice of his temperament was louder 
than that of his intellect. Hence the reader’s confused 
impression at the close of books about the rich, which 
nevertheless did contain much social satire, and satire 
particularly directed against the getting and spending 
of money. That particular story closed with a description 
of a magnificent yacht on which young Prohack never 
sails but takes tea at intervals, and (almost in the spirit 
of Bouvard and Pécuchet) with Mr. Prohack taking up 
routine work to again make more money which he does 
not want. 


Although his material, his serious work, is, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, unromantic, his interpre- 
tation of life is thoroughly romantic. The essence of all 
romanticism is to make an individual’s feeling about 
things the sole test of their value. The state of feeling 
called ‘passion’ is essentially romantic, for everybody 
knows that the immense value it attributes to a particular 
person has no objective truth. All Bennett’s characters 
are passionate, whether it is about another human being 
or a printing-press, or anything else, and their passion 
throws a glamour over the sordidness and squalor of the 
Five Towns. We feel, as we read, serious doubts whether 
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the Five Towns are not in some incomprehensible way 
superior to Athens or Florence! We lose all sense of an 
external standard. Bennett’s finest book is also a romantic 
one, but it is the tragedy of romanticism. In The Old Wives’ 
Tale he rose above the point of view of the characters 
themselves, whose impulses and desires glorified dispro- 
portionately one thing after another. We were made to 
feel that the alchemy of the will cannot gild the ravages 
of time. Time not only takes away attractiveness from 
the body and activity from the mind, but also that internal 
generating power which makes ordinary things seem 
worth while. How sleepy and dull the two sisters are at 
the end of the book! He was at his greatest when he 
brought his characters up against the fact of death and 
the injuries of old age. It was that that made The Old 
Wives’? Tale so fine a book, and his pathos in many an 
episode, grim, large, merciful and impressive. 
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GERTRUDE JEKYLL 


I first met Miss Gertrude Jekyll, it must be about forty 
years ago, when I had a house in Sussex, beyond 
Haslemere, just over the Surrey borders. I was taken 
to see her by James Britten, an old friend of hers and 
mine, a little, elderly, snuffy botanist with many friends 
and interests, who was, among other things, an official 
in the Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
and Secretary of the Catholic Truth Society. Britten 
was not only a botanist, but a garden expert as well; 
he often came to stay with me, and we often took the 
local train to Godalming, and walked up from the 
station to Munstead Wood to visit Miss Jekyll and her 
garden. I was present, therefore, at many of their 
confabulations, and more than one of their experts’ 
quarrels; for experts love to dispute over nice points 
of taste and pedantry, and these occasional altercations 
add just that spice of acrimony to their regard for each 
other which keeps it from becoming flat. Britten was 
an irascible, fault-finding little man, and Miss Jekyll 
had no exaggerated disinclination for a scrimmage 
now and then. Their friendship, as with most of Britten’s 
friendships, was a kind of cat-and-dog relationship, 
Britten being in this case the cat, and Miss Jekyll the 
big good-natured dog, who was, however, not incapable 
of growling when a growl was called for. 

I would, on these visits, accompany the pair as they 
walked about the gardens, and listen with interest 
and some alarm to Britten’s fault-finding; for even 
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in Miss Jekyll’s gardens, with all his admiration for 
them, Britten could be relied upon to find some fault 
or other. Now and then the two would stop to argue 
before a plant or flower; the cat would begin to spit, 
the dog would growl, and then they would walk on 
in the friendliest way together, and I soon learnt, 
as I followed their footsteps, that there was no danger, 
and—shall I say?—no awful hope of a real scrap between 
them. 

Miss Jekyll was most kind to the young person I 
was then; she gave me wise gardening advice, and 
plants for me to plant in the garden I was making. 
She was much persecuted in those days by people 
who wanted to see the domain which she had made 
famous: pushers would push their way in, I believe, 
in the most shameless fashion; and anyone who, like 
myself, had the privilege of admission, would often 
be entreated by outsiders to be taken to visit a place 
of which they had heard so much. I had the good 
sense not to yield to these solicitations save only on 
one occasion, when an Oxford acquaintance overcame 
my reluctance by declaring that he had a veritable 
passion for gardening; that he had been trained in 
garden-craft by a mother who was famous at it, and 
that a visit to Munstead Wood would be a privilege, 
an initiation which he would prize beyond almost 
anything in the world, and from which he would 
derive, he felt, the finishing touches to his knowledge 
of the art. Miss Jekyll would be pleased, 1 thought, 
to meet so young, but so accomplished, a fellow-crafts- 
man, so I wrote asking if I might bring him. The 
permission was accorded; Miss Jekyll received us 
kindly; we began to inspect the gardens, when the 
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doomed young man, anxious, I suppose, to make an 
original remark, asked Miss Jekyll if you could 
change flowers to any colour you liked by putting 
aniline dyes about their roots. Miss Jekyll paused, 
looking at him with amazed consideration: ‘You might 
try it,’ she replied. But, after another pause which had 
seemed to me to last for ever, ‘I don’t think,’ she added, 
‘if I were you, I would.’ 

During the rest of our perambulation Miss Jekyll 
seemed lost in thought; her silences were formidable 
silences (for Miss Jekyll, with all her kindness, was 
a formidable person), and I felt inclined to pray that 
the earth might open and swallow up both that rash 
inquirer and myself. To feel that our friends are ashamed 
of us is not pleasant, but to feel ashamed of a friend 
is the experience, more mortifying to our self-respect, 
which I tasted during that visit to our deeply-brooding 
hostess. 

The homes and haunts of experts in any subject, 
their libraries, workrooms, studios, gardens, are full 
of hidden pitfalls for ignorant outsiders; it is never 
safe to trust one’s safest friends to behave themselves 
in such new surroundings; one fool’s question may 
precipitate them into abysses of ignominy and silence 
from which their introducer must extract them as 
decently as he can, and hurry them away. Never 
again, after the infelicitous outbreak of this young 
man, which had astonished me as much as it had 
disconcerted Miss Jekyll, did I take the risk of intro- 
ducing a stranger to Munstead Wood: if I was fortunate 
enough to be allowed an entrance there, I was also 
wise enough to use that key for myself alone. 

After a few years I left my Sussex house and garden 
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and went to live near Oxford; the trains that took me 
to and fro from London no longer paused at the friendly 
little Godalming station. I was engaged in other pursuits; 
and the busy, besieged Miss Jekyll was more than 
ever occupied by her gardening experiments, her 
gardening books, and her ever-increasing activities. 

So through the years we went on with our chosen 
jobs; each day had its task, its routine. Miss Jekyll 
had received that luckiest of fairy-gifts, a calling, an 
industry, something that she loved to do; and I too had 
my Own special interests. We saw each other very 
rarely: sometimes would not meet for years on end. 
And yet we never lost touch; Miss Jekyll was often 
in my thoughts, and I knew that she had not forgotten 
me. A delicate, but enduring thread never snapped in 
all those years, and indeed could not snap, between us. 
For besides gardening we had in common another 
interest, another fad or hobby, in which old Britten 
had also participated, and which had thrown out 
its tendrils on the occasion of our earliest acquaintance. 

To share with one or two people, with perhaps a 
little group of people, a hobby or special and intense 
interest, to know all about something of which others 
know and care nothing—door-knockers, perhaps, jade 
or shoe-buckles, fifteenth-century editions of the Bible, 
or monastic tiles—to collect the finest specimens, to 
boast of them to fellow-collectors; to discuss them, 
dispute and quarrel over them with the finest shades 
of depreciation and discrimination—this is the sort 
of thing that forms a bond between people which is 
capable of outlasting many other human bonds. The 
tie will chafe them sometimes, but they cannot break 
it—they cannot get on without each other Delicate 
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hoops of steel grapple their souls to each other; and 
the fewer there are who share their interest, the more 
they love to correspond and meet. They are often far 
apart in age, place, and social standing; great abysses, 
moral, political or religious, may yawn between them; 
they may most strongly disapprove of, and even dislike, 
each other, but when they gather in a little group to 
discuss their special subject all other considerations 
seem of no importance—they all seem, as that great 
nobleman in The Young Visiters, the Earl of Clincham, 
said to Mr. Salteena, ‘as piffle before the wind’. 

In addition to our taste for gardening, the other, 
more exclusive, learned and not fashionable taste that 
old Britten, old Miss Jekyll and I had in common was 
a taste for words. We loved words, the flowering of 
speech in beautiful words, idioms and turns of phrase. 
We were word-fanciers, word-collectors; the derivations, 
the queer histories and odd uses of words possessed for 
us an inexhaustible and enchanting interest. I was an 
assiduous dictionary-reader; I amassed a great collection 
of words, and began before long publishing pamphlets 
about them. It is of no little importance for a writer 
who wishes to write well to keep in mind an ideal 
audience of fastidious people whom he wants to please, 
to imagine them sniffing with disapproval, or—he 
desperately hopes—with approval as they read his 
pages. I was more or less acquainted with authors of 
various kinds, but I was well aware that not one of 
them, except Robert Bridges, took any scholarly interest 
in the vocables of which they made so copious a use, 
or would ever look at what I wrote about their sources, 
histories and meanings. Britten, who had made me 
acquainted both with Bridges and Miss Jekyll, was 
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dead by then, so I wrote with these other two in mind. 
I lived near Robert Bridges and often saw him: he 
it was, indeed, who, by the cracking of his formidable 
whip, made me write these pamphlets for the little 
Society he had founded for this kind of research. I sent 
copies of them to Miss Jekyll, and always received 
in answer a prompt and cordial note of appreciation 
and thanks from her. 

So, as I say, the years went by. It sometimes happens 
that our friendships with people will mellow and 
mature through the periods in which we never see 
them; and when, after a large lapse of time, I found 
myself living again in the old neighbourhood, and went 
over to Munstead House, where Miss Jekyll’s brother, 
Sir Herbert Jekyll, lived, and was told that his sister, 
then grown very old and, indeed, almost on the 
threshold of her ninetieth year, and quite unable to 
receive most visitors, would nevertheless be glad to see 
me in her home nearby, I was delighted, of course, 
to avail myself of this privilege. 

Across the road from Munstead House, a high, solid, 
fence-like barrier shuts in and secludes from the world 
Miss Jekyll’s wood and house and gardens. But in this 
barrier there is a little door, carefully locked; a secret 
key hangs on a secret nail which, if one knows where 
to look, one can find by reaching over and groping 
for it. I was initiated into this’mystery, I was shown 
the key, allowed to open the gate (under strict injunctions 
to lock it after me), and so found admittance into the 
great wood across the road. Walking along shadowy 
paths, I came at last on a glade of lawn, and saw 
Miss Jekyll’s house before me. All was hushed in 
silence; there was not a soul about; the house stood 
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there in its hidden glade like the abode of some admirable, 
august, and time-honoured and kind-hearted ogress, 
inspiring awe, but as good as gold, dwelling in the 
midst of the gardens she had charmed into existence 
by her own white magic. It was really like something 
one reads of in old romances—the locked gate and 
secret key, the walk through the wood to the beautiful 
house which its venerable inhabitant had built for 
herself so long ago, and over which brooded the silence 
and solitude of her extreme old age, among the ancient, 
contemporary trees she had planted. 

But when, after knocking on the door, I was admitted 
into the silent house, I found myself in the presence 
of the Gertrude Jekyll I had known before. She seemed 
more feeble in body, of course, but her mind was as 
alert as ever; her eyes twinkled behind her heavy 
glasses with their old gaiety of welcome, the sound 
of her deep chuckle was quite as rich with the tones 
of friendship, mockery and fun. 

Almost with no preliminaries (for her time was 
precious, and it tired her to talk for long) we began, 
just as if we had parted only a day or two before, to 
talk about our special subject. She had prepared for 
my expected visit a little collection of words, carefully 
noted down on slips of paper—odd words, dialect terms 
and idioms, and queer usages of interest. She paid me 
the compliment of treating me as an authority on 
these subjects; but as she had her own strong views, 
and held firmly to them, we soon found ourselves, 
as in the old days of old Britten, in lively contradiction 
with each other. Such was her vivacity, and, if I may 
say so, her pugnacity, that I am afraid that I sometimes 
quite forgot her great age and supposed weakness. 
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Weakness! the mind of the indomitable old Miss Jekyll 
showed not the slightest sign of weakness: she was as 
ready as ever for a scrap, and it was impossible, or 
almost impossible, when she held to a view strongly, 
to make her give way an inch. Once, however, as 
I remember, I did get the better of her. We were talking 
of the differentiation of words, that curious process by 
which two words, with at first the same significance, 
come to acquire different meanings, so that we choose 
one for one use, and another for another, although 
we may be perfectly unconscious of the subtle reason 
which guides our choice. I gave as an instance the 
modern distinction between drive and ride. We drive, or 
take a drive, I explained, in a vehicle whose course is 
under our control, or supposed to be so, if it belongs to 
friends; we ride, or take a ride, in something which we 
do not control, like a stage-coach or bus or tram, or 
a cart whose driver gives us a lift on the road. This 
was now, I said, the modern usage; but Miss Jekyll, 
who was not enamoured of modern usages, wouldn’t 
have it at any price. Ride, she declared with emphasis, 
was only used for riding on something with four legs, 
like a horse, or something analogous, like a bicycle. 
That was the correct meaning of the word, she declared, 
making it plain that she thought I ought to know it, 
and if I didn’t, she was prepared to ‘larn’ me. 

‘But, Miss Jekyll,’ I retorted; ‘if you go on a bus, 
don’t you take a ride on it?’ 

‘But I never go on a bus!’ she triumphed. 

‘But if you were given a lift by a farmer on the road?’ 

‘I should call it a lift; a lift, certainly, not a ride.’ 

‘But suppose, Miss Jekyll, that you wanted to go 
home from a hayfield on a loaded haycart? Wouldn’t 
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you ask if you could have a ride on the cart? Wouldn’t 
you have to say ride—not drive?’ 

Miss Jekyll looked disconcerted. ‘Well,’ she said at 
‘last, ‘no, I shouldn’t call it a drive. No, certainly not 
a drive.’ 

‘Would you ask for a /ift, then?’ 

‘No. I shouldn’t call it a lift.’ 

‘Now, Miss Jekyll,’ I insisted (for the spirit of pedantry, 
a spirit that spares neither age nor sex, had, I regret to 
say, taken possession of me), ‘now, honestly, what 
would you ask for?’ 

‘I should ask—well I should ask—if you will insist 
on knowing—I suppose I should ask for a ride on the 
haycart. But,’ she added, with what was almost a 
wicked wink from behind her spectacles, “but then, 
you know, I should be speaking to quite uneducated 
people.’ 

This wasn’t fair; she knew it wasn’t fair, and her 
wink betrayed her. 

The next time I went to Munstead, and took the 
key and opened the little door, I found Miss Jekyll 
fully armed for the encounter. Again she brought out 
a list of words and, by treating me as an authority, 
she lulled me into a false sense of security. But then 
mildly, almost deferentially, she said: ‘There is one 
word whose derivation I want you to tell me.’ 

‘What is it?’ I incautiously asked. 

‘It is the word’, she said, ‘epergne. You know what 
an epergne is, a big centre dish for the dinner-table, 
with branches. But why is it called epergne? What is 
the word derived from?’ 

‘Surely it’s a French word?’ 

‘No it isn’t,’ she snapped. ‘There’s no such word 
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in French. They call it a surtout. I thought that you 
could explain it for me.’ 

She knew, I suspect, that I couldn’t explain epergne, 
as no one knows its source and derivation. 

“You can’t explain epergne,’? she exclaimed with 
vigour, almost as if it were an epergne itself she was 
hurling at me. Then she grunted with delight, and 
her discomfiture on the haycart was avenged and 
forgotten. But the epergne she did not forget; I think 
she would often chuckle over the way she had flattened 
me out with that massive ornament; and once, when 
I met her old friend, Sir Edwin Lutyens, he told me 
how much she had enjoyed repeating to him the story 
of her triumph. 

I have said that Miss Jekyll did not like our modern 
ways of speech: I think, indeed, that her plain, old, 
aristocratic face was firmly set against all new fashions 
and innovations; that if they were ever forced upon 
her attention an immense, thoughtful Disapproval 
would be the expression which would settle on her 
features. One felt with her that one was in the presence 
of another and now-vanished generation, with standards 
of its own, discriminations, exclusions, niceties of speech 
and behaviour, which would be almost incomprehensible 
to young people now. I know little of the records and 
traditions of the Jekyll family, nor did Miss Jekyll 
or her brother, Sir Herbert, ever mention them to me. 
A fine old succession of county people, ‘quality-folk’ 
as they are called in rustic speech, living with a solid 
pride of their own in their old parks and houses, I 
imagined them. From the biographies of local worthies, 
from family portraits and, above all, from all the 
old-fashioned novels of English country life, of which 
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I had read so many, I pictured for myself a background 
of this kind for my old friend’s portrait. And yet this 
background, as I see the portrait now, is a mere dim 
perspective in the full effect which her figure produces 
upon me. The background may have been there; I feel 
sure that it was there, and Miss Jekyll was, I dare say, 
proud of its existence. It gave a certain distinction 
to her staunch old figure; but her much more real 
and rare distinction was her gift, her talent, and her 
long life assiduously devoted to its cultivation. She 
had made herself the mistress of a beautiful art, a 
beautiful humane profession; she had carried her 
craft, her ‘mystery’, to a more exquisite perfection, and 
had enriched in her own way the world with a new 
ideal of beauty. She was an old, erudite, accomplished, 
and famous expert; the world had acknowledged her 
pre-eminence, and applauded her achievement. And 
what distinction, armorial or other, is comparable 
to that? The true background for her almost queenly 
portrait (for she was really a kind of queen in her own 
dominion) was the landscape of the gardens she had 
brought to perfection, with their borders and vistas 
and many-coloured flowers. And was not that back- 
ground actually shining there in the vast gardens 
that lay behind her house? 

In that list of honourable women, which contains 
the names of so many valiant and accomplished spin- 
sters—Jane Austen, Emily Bronté, Christina Rossetti, 
Florence Nightingale, and ‘Michael Field’ —unmarried 
women who have obeyed a call and followed a vocation 
and rendered services to the world more enduring than 
those of their married sisters, whose lot they may 
have (how mistakenly!) envied sometimes—among the 
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maiden names of these maiden ladies, the name of 
Gertrude Jekyll is sure to live, if only in the designation 
of some lovely garden plant or flower. 

And is this, after all, a kind of fame that is worthy 
of no consideration? In the predicament with which our 
civilization now finds itself confronted—the serious pro- 
blem, namely, how to find healthy, happy kinds of leisure 
for all the working millions who are now being liberated 
by machines from their day-long toils, may not the 
work of pioneers in gardening, like Gertrude Jekyll, 
have helped to one of the most valuable and enduring 
of solutions? If the cultivation of cabbages and potatoes 
can bring profit and happiness to the humblest worker, 
what are we to say of the noble gardening art which 
has been perfected in recent times by discoverers and 
inventors like William Robinson and Gertrude Jekyll? 
It has become a disinterested art like music, but much 
more popular than music. It bestows a beauty in 
which millions can take delight; and, like music also, 
it provides satisfaction for the pride, the vanity and 
display of that fallen nature which we inherit from 
the disobedience in the primal garden of our first 
parents. If, then, some at least of the out-of-work 
classes can, in their enforced leisure, be led back to 
garden and to sin again in Paradise, Gertrude Jekyll 
will be remembered as one of the leaders of that felicitous 
return. 

But when I went to see Miss Jekyll in her extreme 
old age, it was not of her profession that she wanted 
to talk. She knew all about gardening: there was 
nothing I could say to her on that subject; and once, 
when I did mention a flower, she gazed at me through 
her spectacles with a wearied, almost stony, look: a 
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curtain of fatigue, of boredom with all the garden- 
chatter of the world, dimmed her face. And then, exer- 
cising the privilege of old age to dismiss peremptorily 
any subject concerning which her interlocutor had 
nothing of interest to tell her, ‘Now, there’s the word 
tiller, she impatiently began, peering dimly at her 
notes; ‘they use it about here to describe the shoots 
or suckers that grow from the stump of a tree they’ve 
cut down; is it the same word as the tiller of a boat, 
or is it a different word? You don’t know? Do, please, 
look it up, will you, and send me a postcard.’ I made 
a note of the word, and, after consulting the Oxford 
Dictionary, I sent her its little, and not uninteresting, 
history: how tiller, for the name of a plant or shoot 
or sucker, is an old word, brought by our Teutonic 
ancestors to England, and is found in an Anglo-Saxon 
translation of the verse in Genesis describing God’s 
creation of the earth and heavens and every plant 
(tiller) of the field; how, although it must have lived 
on in speech, it is not found again in writing for 
more than six hundred years, when it shoots up in 
Evelyn’s Sylva with its modern meaning; how it survives 
now only in dialect, having wilted away out of our 
arid standard English. But the name tiller for the 
tiller of a boat was, I wrote her, derived from quite 
another source, and had reached us from the shores 
of the Mediterranean, from the Latin tela, a web, or, 
rather, from the medieval Latin telarium, meaning a 
weaver’s beam; we had borrowed ¢edar in the fourteenth 
century as a name in archery for the stock of a cioss-bow; 
its nautical use as the tiller of a boat (corresponding 
to the helm of a ship) was found two hundred years 
later, the word, though borrowed from the French, 
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not being a nautical term in French, since the French 
use barre du gouvernail for our word tiller. 

Such was the dry, but sweet fodder on which we 
fed our hobby-horse, and which Miss Jekyll would 
welcome to the last with undiminished joy. It pleased 
her to know that an old Anglo-Saxon Biblical word 
like ‘tiller’ lived and ‘tillered’ as fresh as ever in the 
dialect speech of her Surrey neighbours. 

The next time I went to see Miss Jekyll she had 
prepared for my visit a little list or menu of words 
from polite sources, ‘quality’ words which came to her, 
I suppose, from that background of which I have 
spoken. These were terms and idioms peculiar to the 
class. for which, to distinguish from the classes below 
or above it, she revived or re-created the old word 
‘armigerous’, meaning entitled to bear arms—a word 
which we often see in old churches, on tombs or tablets 
dedicated to the memory of So-and-so, armiger—some 
‘gentleman’ in the old sense, or squire. 

‘“That’s my class, the class I belong to,’ she mentioned, 
just as a cat might say ‘I am a cat’, or a dog remark 
that he belonged to the dog species; ‘and,’ she went on, 
‘armigerous people have certain expressions of their 
own. They don’t, for instance, say overcoat, but great-coat; 
they fave tea or coffee or sugar, they never take them; 
they take anything into their bodies but pills and 
medicines, and these they don’t talk about; armigerous 
men never say vest, they say waistcoat, but expect their 
tailors to use vest in speaking to them or in sending 
in their bills. It would be an impertinence’, she added, 
‘for a tailor to use the word “waistcoat” to an armi- 
gerous person. So, too, an armigerous person staying 


in a country house would not say, “may I ask your 
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butler, your footman, your groom, to perform such 
and such a service’’, but would say “may I ask your 
servant’. Then there were usages, too, that would 
mark our armigerous gentleman, who could alone, 
in the strictest usage, be called “‘Esquire”’; he would 
never go, still less take a lady, to the dress circle in 
a theatre, but always to the stalls; and his wife would 
never use an egg-cup to keep in position the pastry 
of a pie if she was entertaining guests. I might,’ Miss 
Jekyll admitted, ‘have an egg-cup in a pie if I was 
eating it alone, but not if you were lunching with me.’ 

‘Now, Miss Jekyll,’ I said, as I soon took my leave 
(for I was afraid of tiring her with too much talk), 
‘now that you have told me of these nice discriminations, 
what would you advise a non-armigerous person like 
myself to say or do? Would you advise me to keep to 
the usages of my own condition?’ 

We stood at the open door; Miss Jekyll looked at me 
with her plain, but splendid face—the face, I described 
it to myself, of some ancient, incredibly aristocratic 
denizen of a river jungle, gazing gravely out from the 
tangled reeds. She gave a snort or two; her friendliness 
seemed to be struggling with an unregenerate impulse 
derived from the first of lady-gardeners; and I am happy 
to say that the struggle ended as of old it ended in that 
other Paradise. She snorted, she almost winked, and 
then she chuckled. ‘Well, I think if I were you;—yes,’ 
she went on after another pause of serious consideration 
in which she eyed me from head to foot, ‘yes, I think, 
if you insist upon an answer, yes,—you had better stick 
to the ways of your own class.’ 

With this parting shot, which the armigerous old 
Amazon delivered from her bow with undiminished 
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vigour at the age of eighty-eight, Miss Jekyll laughed 
her jolly laugh, in which I could not help joining 
as I took my leave. 

‘Go and have a look at the gardens, if you like,’ she 
added, ‘and there’s a big patch of blue mecanopsis 
behind the tool-shed you might like to see. I’m sorry 
I can’t come and show it to you. Goodbye, and come 
to see me soon again.’ 

As I wandered off into the gardens behind her house, 
with their pergolas and long vistas, their glades and 
shut-in spaces full of flowers, I was sorry that their 
maker was too far advanced in age to conduct me, 
as before, with old Britten, along the paths and borders. 
And now that her many years have reached their 
peaceful termination, I am still more sorry to think 
that I shall never again cross the road at Munstead, 
reach over for that key, open that little door, and walk 
along those woodland paths to engage in spirited 
word-encounters with Miss Jekyll. 
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[NoTE. This article is the opening chapter, complete 
however in itself, of a biographical study by Mr. A. J. A. 
Symons, which will appear early in 1934.—Ebs. Life and 
Letters. | 


li 
THE PROBLEM 


My quest for Corvo was started by accident one summer 
afternoon in 1925, in the company of Christopher 
Millard. We were sitting lazily in his little garden, 
talking of books that miss their just reward of praise 
and influence. I cited Wylder’s Hand, by Le Fanu, a 
masterpiece of plot, and the Fantastic Fables of Ambrose 
Bierce. After a pause, without commenting on my 
examples, Millard asked: ‘Have you read Hadrian the 
Seventh?’ I confessed that I never had; and to my surprise 
he offered to lend me his copy; to my surprise, for my 
companion lent his books seldom and reluctantly. But, 
knowing the range of his knowledge of out-of-the-way 
literature, I accepted without hesitating; and by doing 
so took the first step on a trail that led into very strange 
places. 

Millard comes into this story more than once; and 
a short digression regarding him will not be out of 
place. I am glad, indeed, to pay his memory the tribute 
of these words, for to me at that time, living in the 
country by preference, in London by profession, 
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he was one of the compensations of town, as he must 
have been to many others. His queer character and 
odd way of living offered unending contradictions 
and problems for an intelligent observer; nevertheless I 
could rely on him to provide literary conversation, and a 
glass of Val de Pefias, at almost any hour of the day 
or night. Contrariety was perhaps his most consistent 
attribute. At Oxford he flouted the authorities in 
acts of noisy folly; in early manhood he became an 
enthusiastic Jacobite, ostentatiously laying his white 
rose at King Charles the First’s feet every year, and 
acknowledging Prince Rupert of Bavaria as his rightful 
sovereign; in later years he became an ardent Socialist, 
wore flaming ties, and (to the astonishment of yokels) 
sang ‘The Red Flag’ very loudly in quiet country inns. 
Yet, despite his Oxford antics, he took a good degree; 
despite his Jacobite feelings he fought very loyally 
for King George; and his Socialist views did not prevent 
him from incarnating most of the Conservative virtues. 

His history was a sad one, though he never obtruded 
it. He had filled many posts with ability. Turn by turn 
he was schoolmaster, assistant-editor of the Burlington 
Magazine, secretary to Robert Ross, record-clerk in 
the War Office. Under the pen-name of Stuart Mason 
he compiled a bibliography of the writings of Oscar 
Wilde, under his own a catalogue of the work of Lovat 
Fraser, and each remains a model of its kind. But what 
had been folly at Oxford became criminal misdemeanour 
in later life, and he felt the lash of the law; it was, indeed, 
his imprisonment that taught him Socialism and sym- 
pathy with the working man. After the War he became 
a dealer, in a small way, in rare and unusual books; 
and by this means, a small pension, and an allowance 
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of £100 a year which his friend Ross had left him, 
he lived. Nevertheless he was (for such a man) painfully 
poor. He lived entirely alone (unless the tits he fed 
counted for company) in a small bungalow hidden 
behind a Victorian villa in Abercorn Place, reached by 
descending area steps and walking round the side 
of the house. His establishment consisted of a sitting- 
room (with bookshelves modelled on those of Aubrey 
Beardsley, in which he kept his stock), a small bedroom, 
also lined with books, a tiny bathroom, and a shed 
or shelter in which, during fine weather, he slept in 
open air. 

If Millard could have maintained this bungalow 
without financial cares he would have been completely 
happy; but though his tastes were simple, his simplicity 
was of the sort that is satisfied only with good things. 
He would buy salmon for his supper, carry it home in 
greased paper, and cook it himself; but it must be 
Scotch, and a prime cut. Bread and cheese would 
suffice for his lunch, but the cheese must be a choice 
Stilton. Modern beer was his despair; and he abhorred 
in equal measure imported meat and credit accounts. 
In the matter of wine he was less exacting: he relied 
upon a reasonable Val de Penas, which he bought 
cheaply from a shipper friend, and drank at any hour 
that pleased him. Indeed, despite his cramping poverty, 
he contrived to live almost entirely as he pleased. He rose 
early or late, and idled or worked, according to his 
mood. When the successful sale of a book brought him 
a profit, he would live in perfect contentment until 
the money was gone; not till then would he look about 
for more. Much of his time he spent in correspondence 
with literary Americans on points of bibliographical 
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research: he had an eighteenth-century appetite and 
aptitude for that pastime. But he would instantly 
interrupt any work in favour of conversation with 
a friend; ahd his love of poetry and close acquaintance 
with nineteenth-century English literature made his 
conversation particularly agreeable to me. 

In person this natural philosopher was a striking 
figure. More than six feet tall, always hatless, dressed in 
dark blue shirt, grey flannel trousers, and green jacket 
(all of which he mended and patched with his own 
hands when necessary), he had an air and dignity which 
never left him. A deep voice, and abundant, greying, 
curling hair, set off this confident carriage; he was 
perhaps the most self-possessed man I have ever known. 
He was certainly the most self-sufficient: not only did 
he live alone, he made his own bed, washed his own 
dishes, cooked his own meals, and even, I believe, 
sometimes made his own clothes. A queer character 
in modern London; but such was the man to whom 
I owe my first knowledge of the life and work of Baron 
Corvo. Alas, that he did not live to learn the end of the 


story. 


The title-page of Hadrian the Seventh, dated 1904, 
proclaimed it to be the work of Fr. Rolfe, of whom I 
had never heard. I began to read it, filled with curiosity 
as to Millard’s reason for departing from his principle 
that a man who wants to read a book should buy it; 
but before I had turned twenty pages my curiosity 
deepened into gratitude for his recommendation: I 
felt that stir with which we all recognize a new and 
agreeable experience. As soon as I had finished the 
story I read it through again, only to find my first 
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impression enhanced. It seemed to me then, it seems 
to me still, one of the most extraordinary achievements 
in English literature: a minor achievement, doubtless, 
but nevertheless a feat of writing difficult to parallel; 
original, witty, obviously the work of a born man of 
letters, full of masterly phrases and scenes, almost 
flabbergasting in its revelation of a vivid and profoundly 
unusual personality. 

From the absence of any indication to the contrary 
on the title-page of the tattered first edition that Millard 
had lent me, I inferred that this remarkable experiment 
in fiction was its author’s first book: first novel, at least. 
The plot, though well conceived and executed, gives 
evidence, in some details, of inexperience and an 
unpractised hand. Nevertheless the story is astonishing 
in its depth and force, and survives the summarization 
which is necessary to display its effect on me when I 
first read it. 

The ‘Prooimion’ reveals George Arthur Rose vainly 
endeavouring to work while almost prostrate from the 
pain of an arm on the tenth day of vaccination. His 
work is writing; and from the detailed description 
of his possessions and surroundings which follows, it 
becomes credible as well as clear that this poor, lonely, 
and misanthropic sufferer in a suburban bed-sitting-room 
is a remarkable man as well as a struggling author. 
There are many characters in literature intended to 
impress such a conviction upon the reader’s mind; 
very few succeed. But George Arthur Rose, suffering 
from pain as from a personal affront, sitting in his 
low, shabby brocade armchair with a drawing-board 
tilted on his knee, and his little yellow cat asleep on 
the tilted board; with two publisher’s dummies at 
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his hand, one a compendium of phrases transcribed 
in his archaic script, the other a private dictionary 
compiled by forming Greek and Latin compounds to 
enrich his English vocabulary (which includes such 
‘simple but pregnant formations’ as ‘hybrist’ and 
‘gingilism’); who counts the split infinitives in the 
day’s newspaper while he dines on soup, haricot beans, 
and a baked apple; who carefully preserves the ends 
of his cigarettes so that he may break them up and 
make a fresh cigarette when he has a sufficient quantity; 
whose mantelpiece holds, with other things, the cards 
of five literary agents, and another tersely inscribed 
Verro Precipitevolissemevolmente; whose garret windows 
are always open to the full; who exists in terrified antici- 
pation of the postman’s knock; this man starts to instant 
life in Fr. Rolfe’s pages, for the best of all reasons 
(as I discovered later): because he was Fr. Rolfe himself. 

The action opens with an unexpected visit to this 
impoverished eccentric from a Cardinal and a Bishop. 
In the long, electric conversation that follows, many 
things become apparent. George Arthur Rose is a 
Catholic, and a rejected candidate for the priesthood, 
still smarting from the bitter injustice done him twenty 
years before, when his superiors decided against his 
vocation. Nevertheless Rose himself has never wavered 
in his personal confidence in his call, which his fellow- 
Catholics have neither recognized nor tolerated. After 
leaving the theological college under a cloud, he has 
contrived to keep himself alive by shift after shift, 
though time and again betrayed by friends of his 
own faith. Still, after twenty years, he holds an un- 
diminished belief that he has a Divine Vocation to 
the priesthood, an unswerving resolution to attain 
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it. All this is implied to the reader in the course of 
Rose’s verbal fencing with the two priests, which is 
conducted by the author with a skill not far short of 
Meredith’s at his best. The feline figure of Rose, sore, 
suspicious, ready to take offence at any slighting word, 
immovably convinced of the justice of his cause, moves 
alive in front of us; we can hear his voice. 

The motive for the ecclesiastical visit is disclosed. 
A tardily penitent friend of George Arthur Rose, 
aware of the shameful treatment that has been meted 
to him, has urged a reconsideration of his case. So 
prompted to an examination of this forgotten matter, 
the Cardinal in turn has been struck by Rose’s long 
faithfulness to his call, and has in turn become convinced 
that a great wrong was committed twenty years before, 
when Holy Orders were refused to one who has since 
signally shown by his devotion that he deserved them. 
And so he has come to make belated amends, and to 
invite the outcast to prepare himself for reception 
into the ranks of the clergy. 

Rose, who has been the dominating figure throughout 
the long interview, treats the proposal with magnificent 
coolness. He makes conditions. He must have a written 
admission of the wrongs that have been done him, and 
a sum of money equal to that which he has lost by his 
unpaid labours for Catholics who have defrauded him. 
The Cardinal is prepared; both points are conceded. 
And then Rose is at last moved from his chill reserve. 
He casts the acknowledgement of his injuries into the 
flames, not wishing, as he says, to preserve a record 
of his superior’s humiliation; and he gives back to 
charity half the sum presented in restitution. And he 
agrees to attend next day to receive from his Eminence’s 
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hands the four Minor Orders. ‘Meanwhile, I will go 
and have a Turkish bath, and buy a Roman collar, 
and think myself back into my new—no—my old life.’ 
So ends one of the most unusual interviews in fiction. 

The conclusion of the chapter is not less unusual. 
We stand behind the scenes and witness the admission 
of the candidate to priesthood. Word by word we 
hear his confession and examination. We hear his 
inner thoughts expressed, his avowal of belief; and with 
him we receive the blessing: ‘ ... ego te absolvo in 
nomine patris et fili et spiritus sancti. Amen. Go in 
peace and pray for me.’ The preliminaries are passed 
through without hitch; all is arranged; the novice is 
to say his first mass in the private chapel, with the 
Bishop as his assistant and the Cardinal to serve him. 
After storm, this is indeed calm and peace for the 
man of wrongs. 

The scene shifts abruptly to Rome, where the Papal 
Conclave is sitting to select a Pope. Here, too, we have 
description which, though not unique, is rare in 
English literature. The method of procedure is carefully 
described, Scrutiny by Scrutiny; the Cardinals taking 
part are named, and the voting given. Unacquainted 
though I was with modern religious history, I guessed 
as I read, rightly, that many of the skilfully sketched 
figures were portraits of real men. 

After many vain attempts, there is still a deadlock: 
no member of the Sacred College can secure the necessary 
majority. The Way of Scrutiny having failed, the Way 
of Compromise is adopted: nine Cardinals are chosen 
by lot as compromissaries, and invested with ‘absolute 
power and faculty to make provision of a pastor for 
the Holy Roman Church’. Still they are confronted by 
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a clash of interests which prevents decision; still no 
certainty is felt of the suitability of any of the remaining 
Cardinals (the nine compromissaries have relinquished 
their own chances by accepting office). Providence 
intervenes. Struck by Rose’s likeness to one of the 
compromissaries, the English Cardinal tells the story 
of his amazing persistence in his vocation despite the 
hardships and trials of twenty years. The story makes 
a deep impression: far deeper than its narrator antici- 
pates. Rose seems, to those who hear the tale of his 
tribulations and steadfastness, more than mortal clay. 
“You owe it to that man to propose him for the Paparchy,’ 
says one of the listeners; and so it comes about that he 
who was for so long rejected is taken to be the corner 
stone: George Arthur Rose is chosen as Pope. 

There may seem, in this summary, to be more im- 
probability in that turn of the story than there is as 
Rolfe presents it. He handles the problem of making 
anything so unlikely seem probable with skill. When 
Rose, attending the Cardinal in Rome, not knowing 
what is in store for him, learns with amazement that 
the choice has fallen on him, the reader also is agreeably 
astonished; for though he has been shown the breakdown 
of the Way of Scrutiny, and the necessity of Compromise, 
the secret of the selection is kept from him—as it is from 
Rose, until, in the Sistine Chapel, he hears an intense 
voice from the gloom reciting (in Latin) the question: 
“Reverend Lord, the Sacred College has elected thee to 
be thesuccessor of St. Peter. Wilt thou accept pontificality?’ 

Now the fun begins. Unexpected though the trans- 
formation is, Rose instantly adjusts himself, and shows 
his will to rule. He is not in the least abashed by the 
extraordinary dignity conferred upon him, and carries 
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himself with enigmatical equanimity all through the 
long ceremony of consecration. At the conferring of 
the episcopal ring he annoys the Cardinals by demanding 
an amethyst instead of the proffered emerald. When 
asked what pontifical name he would choose: 


‘Hadrian the Seventh’: the response came unhesi- 
tatingly, undemonstratively. 

“Your Holiness would perhaps prefer to be called 
Leo, or Pius, or Gregory, as is the modern manner?’ 
the Cardinal-Dean inquired with imperious suavity. 

“The previous English pontiff was Hadrian the 
Fourth: the present English pontiff is Hadrian the 
Seventh. It pleases Us; and so, by Our Own impulse, 
We command.’ 

Then there was no more to be said. 


His next act is to require the opening of a blocked 
window looking out over the city, one of those blocked 
up in 1870 in the dispute between the Papal and tem- 
poral power, and not opened since. And, despite the 
protests of all the Cardinals, opened it is, and from it 
a tiny-seeming figure in silver and gold, radiant in 
the sun, gives the Apostolic Benediction to the City 
and the World. 

It is not necessary to follow the story in detail through 
its convolutions to the end. During his two decades of 
wandering misery, George Arthur Rose, driven in 
upon himself, has had plenty of time in which to clarify 
his theories and wishes: now he has the chance to give 
them effect, and he does. He breaks the self-imposed 
Papal obligation of remaining within the Vatican 
walls by walking in procession to his coronation. He 
astonishes the world by an L£pistle to All Christians, 
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and by a Bull in which, on the principle that ‘My 
Kingdom is not of this World’, he makes formal and 
unconditional renunciation of all claim to temporal 
sovereignty. He denounces Socialism and the principle 
of Equality in an /pistle to the English; and in further 
demonstration of the unworldliness which should be 
the mark of God’s minister, sells the Vatican treasures 
for a vast sum, which he gives to the poor. Not the least 
interesting part of this section of the book is the interview 
which he gives to the Italian ambassador for the dis- 
cussion of the world’s political future. Some of Fr. 
Rolfe’s guesses were very far from the fact, but looking 
back at them, as I did, after twenty years, the real 
shrewdness of his observation was very clear. 

Such a story is obviously a difficult one to bring to a 
conclusion; and Fr. Rolfe, with less plausibility than 
in other parts of his book, relies for one upon the machi- 
nations of a disappointed woman and a corrupt Socialist 
agitator. The conspiracy between them, with blackmail 
based upon a knowledge of Hadrian’s early life as its 
main object, is frustrated; and the baffled Comrade, 
‘in a fit of rage, shoots the Pope as he is returning 
to the Vatican. ‘How bright the sunlight was, on the 
warm grey stones, on the ripe Roman skins, on vermilion 
and lavender and blue and ermine and green and 
gold, on the indecent grotesque blackness of two blotches, 
on Apostolic whiteness and the rose of blood.’ The 
final words are worthy of their author: ‘Pray for the 
repose of his soul. He was so tired.’ 

% %* * * * 

The style in which Hadrian the Seventh is written is 
hardly less remarkable than the story it tells. Fr. Rolfe 
shares his hero’s liking for compound words; and his 
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pages are studded with such inventions or adaptations 
as ‘tolutiloquence’, ‘incoronation’, ‘noncurant’, ‘occes- 
sion’, and ‘digladiator’. In constructing his sentence 
he sets his adverbs as far before both parts of the verb 
as he can; and more often than not his chapters end 
with a hexameter and a pentameter. Though he often 
lapses into learning and Latin, the most homely expres- 
sions are not disdained in his elaborate paragraphs. 
But these peculiarities do not rob him of a real eloquence; 
as, for instance, when describing Hadrian’s private 
visit to St. Peter’s: 


They passed through innumerable passages and 
descended stairs, emerging in a chapel where lights 
burned about a tabernacle of gilded bronze and 
lapis lazuli. Here He paused while His escort unlocked 
the gates of the screen. Once through that, He sent 
back the guard to his station; but He Himself went on 
into the vast obscurity of the basilica. He walked 
very slowly: it was as though His eyes were wrapped 
in clear black velvet, so intense and so immense 
was the darkness. Then, very far away to the right, 
He saw as it were a coronal of dim stars glimmering— 
on the floor, they seemed to be. He was in the mighty 
nave; and the stars were the ever-burning lamps 
surrounding the Confession. He slowly approached 
them. As He passed within them, He took one from 
its golden branch, and descended the marble steps. 
Here, He spread the cloak on the floor; placed the 
lamp beside it; and fell to prayer. Outside, in the 
City and the World, men played, or worked, or 
sinned, or slept. Inside, at the very tomb of the 
Apostle, the Apostle prayed. 
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And Fr. Rolfe also has the secret ofa staccato brilliance, 
of phrases that tell as much as the paragraphs of others; of 
such expressions as ‘that cold white candent voice which 
was more caustic than silver nitrate and more thrilling 
than a scream’; ‘miscellaneous multitudes paved the 
spaces with tumultuous eyes’; ‘they mean well; but 
their whole aim and object seems to be to serve God 
by conciliating Mammon.’ 

Perhaps above all the astonishments of Hadrian the 
Seventh I ought to put its revelation of a temperament. 
Hadrian, as he is presented by his creator, is a superman 
in whom we are compelled to believe. The felinity 
of his retort, his ready command over words, the 
breadth of his vision, the noble unworldliness of his 
beliefs and bearing, his mixture of pride and humility, 
of gentle charity and ruthless reproof for error, his 
sensitiveness to form and hatred of ugliness, his steadfast 
and touching confidence in God and in himself; all 
these things unite to create a character as difficult to 
match as the story of his exploits. 

Those who. are susceptible to literary influence will 
have no difficulty in imagining the effect of Hadrian the 
Seventh upon my imagination and my interest. Other 
occupations seemed colourless by contrast with the 
necessity of learning more about Fr. Rolfe. Was he 
alive or dead? What else had he written? How was it 
that I had never heard of a man who had it in his power 
to write such a book as Hadrian the Seventh? Many years 
before (though I was then unaware of the circumstance) 
a similar enthusiasm overcame Robert Hugh Benson 
after he had thrice read Hadrian. Benson’s admiration 
moved him to write a glowing letter to the author, 
which brought the two together in hectic friendship 
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and enmity. Some such course occurred to me; but 
first I went to see Millard. 

Millard was pleased by my pleasure, and began 
to talk in his discursive fashion. Had I realized that 
the book was really an autobiography, that Rose was 
Rolfe himself, that half the incidents were based on 
his experiences, and most of the characters drawn 
from living men? Actually I had not; but with that 
duplicity which we practise even to our oldest friends 
I disguised my blindness. We talked round and round. 
I gathered that Rolfe was dead, that he was a spoiled 
priest, and that, rather mysteriously, he had written 
other books under the title or pseudonym of Baron 
Corvo. The news that Rolfe was Baron Corvo struck 
a chord of remembrance; vaguely I recalled having 
read a short story from his pen which had seemed to 
me so excellent that I had intended, but forgotten, to 
seek out more of his work. Then, from one of his tin 
boxes (Millard was a great man for files and cases, and 
could put his hand at a moment on any scrap or book, 
despite the seeming disorder of his shelves and floor), 
my host produced a morocco-bound quarto. ‘Since you 
are becoming interested in Rolfe you had better read 
these too’ was his comment. The few sentences that 
caught my eye as I turned the pages were arresting; and 
I would have begun my reading then and there; but 
in his gently autocratic way Millard insisted upon my 
paying attention to what he was saying, and not to 
the book, which I could read at leisure. I left his bungalow 
half stifled with curiosity. 

How well I remember the midnight when, alone in 
my tiny study, I sat down to read that mysterious 
book! It contained, I found, typescripts of twenty-three 
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long letters, and two telegrams, forming a series addressed 
from Venice in the years 1909-10 to an unnamed 
correspondent; and as I read my hair began to rise. 
Here, described with the frank felicity of Hadrian the 
Seventh, was an unwitting account, step by step, of the 
destruction of a soul. The idealism of George Arthur 
Rose, the generous general sentiments, and hopes for 
man and the world, which distinguish Hadriar~ were 
not to be found in these pages. On the contrary, they 
gave an account, in language that omitted nothing, 
of the criminal delights that waited for the ignoble 
sensualist to whom they were addressed, in the Italian 
city from which his correspondent wrote. Only lack of 
money, it appeared, prevented the writer from enjc-“ng 
an existence compared with which Nero’s was innocent, 
praiseworthy, and unexciting: indeed, it seemed that 
even without money he had successfully descended to 
depths from which he could hardly hope to rise. Through- 
out all the letters one purpose was visible: they were 
an entreaty to their recipient to bring his wealth to a 
market where it would buy full value. Rolfe could 
answer for the wares he offered: he had tested them, 
and he would willingly be guide to this earthly paradise. 
An undercurrent of appeals for immediate aid, for 
money, money, money, ran through the series, mixed 
with odd fragments of beautiful description, and sudden, 
bitter attacks on individuals with whom Fr. Rolfe 
had been concerned in one way or another. It would 
have seemed impossible that this could be the private 
correspondence of the author of Hadrian the Seventh 
had not the signature of his style rung in every sentence. 
What shocked me about these letters was not the 
confession they made of perverse sexual indulgence: 
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that phenomenon surprises no historian. But that a 
man of education, ideas, something near genius, should 
have enjoyed without remorse the destruction of the 
innocence of youth; that he should have been willing, 
for a price, to traffic in his knowledge of the dark byways 
of that Italian city; that he could have pursued the 
paths of Just with such frenzied tenacity: these things 
shocked me into anger and pity. Pity, for bchind the 
ugliness of their boasts and offers, these letters told 
a harrowing story of a man sliding desperately downhill, 
unable to pay for clothes, light or food; living like a 
rat in the bottom of an open boat, slinking along 
side streets in misery at frustrated talents and missed 
chances, with no money in his pocket or meat in his 
belly, who had come to convince himself at last that 
every man’s hand was against him. With the letters 
were two telegrams, one of them from the English 
consul to say ‘Fr. Rolfe in hospital dangerously ill 
asks you wire ten pounds urgent necessities’. Fr. Rolfe 
recovered, it seemed, from that illness, brought on by 
exposure and lack of food. The last of all the letters in 
point of date was perhaps the saddest. As despair 
deepened in the heart of the lost Englishman in Venice, 
his demands decreased; and in the end he subdued 
all his persuasiveness to plead for five pounds. ‘For 
God’s sake send me five pounds’, concluded the con- 


cluding letter. Five pounds. . -. A slip in Millard’s 
hand ended the story: ‘Rolfe died two years later, 1913, 
aetat 53.” 


It took me two hours to read those extraordinary 
letters; and when I had, I was unable to sleep. I could 
not banish from my mind the thought of that gifted 
and intellectual man dragged down by his kink of 
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temperament to perish in shame, want and exile. 
Horrible though the letters were, they possessed all 
the graces of the book that had so charmed me; the 
spirit and the content differed, not the style. As I lay 
restlessly turning from side to side, my curiosity asked 
incessant questions. What was the course ana cause 
of this tragic decline? In Hadrian and the letters I 
had (what I took to be) the opening and the close of a 
career. What story lay in between? The desire to know 
swelled in me so urgently that I almost rose from bed 
to telephone to Millard that I was coming back; only 
the certainty of being roundly and rightly cursed in 
his heavy voice deterred me. But I went next morning. 
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Living on to eighty-seven, George Saintsbury found 
some compensation for the burden of years in the 
honours that he received and enjoyed. What he called, 
echoing the phrase of Gibbon, the ‘browner shades’, 
were brightened, perhaps unexpectedly. There was 
a kind of renouveau of his reputation. Mr. Nicholson’s 
portrait in the Merton Common Room shows him 
well: the kindly, sagacious, and expressive eyes, under 
the skull-cap, and the lined features full of humane 
experience. There he sat in his room in Bath, facing 
one of the great city prospects of England; more and 
more house-bound, but reading and writing insatiably 
while his sight permitted; answering letters more 
briefly than of old, but always vivaciously, and always, 
as his habit was, by return; warmly regarded, both 
by the older and the younger sort: an institution now 
and almost a piece of history, but in heart and wit 
permanently young. Some years back, walking in the 
street, he had been knocked down by a taxi. He rose 
and spoke words to the cabman, who retorted that 
he ought to thank God for escaping with his life. ‘I do 
thank God’, was the reply (which found its way into 
print), ‘but I damn you’: a sentence that consoled 
Saintsbury for his bruises. The renouveau, perhaps, 
was due in part to the Notes on a Cellar-Book (1920), 
with their Bacchic lore and their appeal to the world 
of judicious feasters. They carried Saintsbury’s name 
far beyond the literary class; a formal retort from those 
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whom he reviled as ‘pussyfoots’ would have delighted 
him, but never came. 

Later still appeared the three small square Scrap-Books 
(1922-24), which are a mirror of the real, the ultimate 
Saintsbury. The much-abused ‘style’ is there, at its 
best and worst and freshest: whims, jests, funny ferocities, 
sudden far-off allusions in parenthesis (‘divine Paren- 
thesis’, I think he once called it), capitals, italics, rare 
or not rare quotations. Everywhere a Sterne-like 
oddness and twist of language—only it is not, like 
Sterne’s, the effect of care and artifice. It is the native 
idiom of the speaker in his talk and letters and his 
thoughts. Many who had disliked it were reconciled, 
once they came to know and like the man. In his writings 
he would bring in his ego, perhaps to excess; but that 
mattered little if the ego attracted you. To all those 
who censured the style, and to numerous other bruisers, 
Saintsbury’s answer was that which he gave to the 
cabman. I make these notes, after a friendship that 
began a generation ago. I met him first when he came 
to examine with us (most shrewdly and punctually 
he did such business) at Owens College. At first, be 
it owned, he seemed strange. He spent some time in 
expatiating on the enormities of a critic who had 
suggested that he, Saintsbury, did not know his Horace. 
The villain disposed of, he proceeded, after deciding, in 
the restaurant, that cold beef was the safest diet, to 
talk happily of many things; I forget what, but they 
might range from cheese to Charles d’Orléans, or 
from prosody to Pigott, the forger of the ‘Parnell Letters’, 
from whom he had once saved, as he was fond of 
relating, the old Saturday Review. This is part of the 
entertainment offered by the Scrap-Books. 
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I am not sure that the press notices have done justice 
to him as a critic and man of letters. The public, and 
even the reviewers, have been apt to salute with open 
mouth his learning and reading and to forget his 
brains. The learning, the omnilegence, were no doubt 
exceptional. ‘Reading’, he said, ‘is to me like mental 
breathing’. And naturally, if you go on for seventy years 
reading very hard, and, like Macaulay, very fast, the 
sum mounts up. But we may easily make too much 
of that: there are plenty of pundits with full heads. 
The question is, what comes out of the heads; and 
Saintsbury’s performance can hardly be judged without 
regard to what our American friends like to call the 
‘background’: the setting of convictions, of sympathies 
and antipathies, within which his critical spirit found 
such free play. Now, if there is a single seat of honour, 
among those who discourse of Church and State, that 
is beyond the extreme Right, there, surely, sits Saintsbury. 
He must have been nearly the last of his clan. There 
are other high Tories, and Puseyites, greatly to be 
esteemed; but fe gave in at no single point, in politics 
or creed, to what is called the modern spirit. The 
average Conservative probably smiled in approval, 
but ‘thought that he could hardly go quite so far’. 
Saintsbury, in these matters, was a thoroughgoing 
Manichzan and proclaims it on every page. He comes 
out, sometimes in surprising places, with amazing and 
most amusing flings at the enemy; and only sourness 
could take offence. He was on the best of terms with 
many in the other camp, and it was a point of honour 
with him that opinions should not interfere with friend- 
ship. Only, he much preferred that such friends should 
have no half-convictions. ‘So-and-so’, he said once, 
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‘is a good fellow, a brilliant fellow; I like him—but 
he has no tie-beam.’ Some topics, naturally, did not 
come up in conversation; his uniform, like that of a 
most intelligent abbé, could only command respect. 
There was all the world of letters, and a good deal 
of life, left to talk about. 

This Toryism was an admirable soil for a critic of 
Saintsbury’s cast. For here, too, a similar point of honour 
ruled and, save for some inevitable small eruptions, 
he observed it nobly. His canon was simple: Keep your 
critical conscience clean, your artistic impressions and 
perceptions undistorted. Your author’s opinions, his 
ideas in the abstract, are not your affair while you are 
talking of his art. ‘L’ceuvre est-il bon ou est-il mauvais?’ 
and how, and why? You may abominate ‘free love’, 
and yet enjoy LEpipsychidion; nay, you will catch its 
flying essence all the better for having conscientiously 
shelved its doctrine. No doubt Tom Paine was a wretch, 
but you will have a good word for his prose. This 
attitude is a source of strength to Saintsbury, since it 
sets no limit to his liking for whatever may be good; 
it makes for catholicity. He often defends it; the living 
work of art—that, he says, is the sacred thing for the 
critic. Not bare form, or mechanism, will be his quest, 
but perfect, and passionate or delicate, or at least 
sound, expression. Walter Pater long ago, as Saintsbury 
knew, had gently noted in him a certain over-emphasis 
on pure ‘form’. And it is true, I shall suggest presently, 
that Saintsbury’s books on metre and rhythm are the 
last word and logical outcome of his concern for form. 
It is also true (not to vex this ancient question further) 
that to sever the form from the ‘substance’ and ‘ideas’ 
is hardly possible; for where do these stop? The thing 
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can be done, up to a point, but only for the purpose 
of analysis. Yet Saintsbury was far away from the 
queer mental taint of the so-called, and now, I suppose, 
all but extinct ‘esthetic’ school. He sometimes, unjustly 
to himself, lays himself open, with his metaphors 
from ‘vintages’ and the like, to the charge of being 
a literary epicurean. But he was not consistent here, 
for no one can be. His beloved classical poet seems to 
have been Lucretius, who moved him deeply, and 
that not simply as a poet and executant, but through 
his stern presentment of the human lot. In Saintsbury 
there was a streak of what may be called conditional 
pessimism. He responded also to the Preacher; and 
he seems to say, “That is what life looks like, what it 
really would be, but for all that I, so immutably, believe.’ 
He had much depth, and even fierceness, of tempera- 
ment, and responded no less to the Song of Songs. Yet 
he was far too big, too healthy, too full of Homer and 
Rabelais and Fielding, and too well versed in history, 
to rest there, or to inhabit any foolish ‘ivory tower’ 
of ‘art’. Such freedom of mind, I repeat, is no bad 
foundation for criticism. Saintsbury, in any case, was 
born to urge and to apply his peculiar point of view; 
not that—an equally important one—of Professor Brad- 
ley; and still less that of Coleridge, whom he justly 
held to be one of the greatest of critics, and who cares, 
as we know, most unmistakeably, for ‘ideas’ and ‘sub- 
stance’. 

Another of Saintsbury’s ‘neglected First Laws of 
Criticism’ is sound enough. As he puts it, “B is not 
bad because it is not A, however good A may be’. 
Probably he has applied his canon to more authors, 
old and new, ancient and native and foreign, than 
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any critic in the language. There is no man, however 
well informed, however unsympathetic, who cannot 
learn from Saintsbury; who cannot acquire from him 
not only new facts, but illumination. But before touching 
on his performance I ought to give a word to the devil’s 
advocates. The volumes that fill so many shelves 
doubtless offer a large exposed surface to the censor. 
Writing so much and so fast (and the long years of 
journalism made composition too easy), Saintsbury 
could hardly be invulnerable. Far back in the ’eighties 
he was twice noisily assailed, first by Edmond Scherer 
and then by John Churton Collins, for some errors 
of detail in his literary histories. The censures were 
not all fair or well founded. Saintsbury hardly referred 
to them, but silently, in following editions, made the 
needful corrections. He was not at his best as an editor 
of texts, and more than once he passed errors of tran- 
scription. But these things must be seen in proportion; 
no English critic has covered so big a field of literature; 
and, in my belief (formed after seeing reams of his 
proof sheets) he was, on the whole, a very accurate 
chronicler, and made fewer mistakes than most his- 
torians who write on the grand scale. 

Often, no doubt, he is too copious; and he suffers 
from a certain want of finality—not, indeed, in his 
critical judgements, which he seldom or never retracts, 
but in his expression of them. He will talk, again and 
again, of the same author, with unabated freshness, 
and without ever taming his language, and yet without 
decisively stamping it. So in the case of Tennyson, or 
Fielding, or Thackeray (of whom he is one of the extreme 
votaries). But most criticism is so tender a plant, fading 
in a night—unless it be that of Dante or Longinus— 
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that it will hardly bear such treatment. Among Saints- 
bury’s briefer works, indeed, can be found many shapely 
and delightful causeries, where this uncertainty does not 
arise. [he best, perhaps, are in the three volumes of 
Collected Essays and Papers, 1875-1920, reissued in 1923-4. 
There are more than sixty of them, and many read 
as if written yesterday. Many deal with writers, Hood 
and Leigh Hunt, Lockhart and Jeffrey, on whom some 
dust has begun to settle. Others, like those on Praed 
or Peacock or Borrow, centre on some rare delightful 
gift or idiosyncrasy of a minor classic. Others are on 
Landor, Dickens, and the major authors of the last 
century. A few are on Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
but in each case with the significant addition—‘and the 
grand style’. Nearly all show Saintsbury’s skill in the 
craft of the causerie and are full of the ‘minute sparkle’ 
which he somewhere attributes to Sainte-Beuve. With 
these volumes I would rank the prefaces to the editions 
of Sterne and Fielding and Smollett and Peacock. All 
this can be read with pleasure by educated persons who 
are not students by profession. 

None of Saintsbury’s bigger books are more original 
and learned, or done with greater relish, than the 
History of English Prosody (1906-10) and the History 
of English Prose Rhythm (1912). The people who are 
truly enthusiastic over these topics could be gathered 
in quite a small dinner party. Most men will echo 
Walter Raleigh: 


The spondee, dactyl, trochee, anapaest, 
Do not inflame my passions in the least. 


But they do inflame the passions of the metrists, hardly 
two of whom agree, because, though they all like much 
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the same things, they all hear them differently. Some 
of them raged when Saintsbury waved aside all disputes 
as to the physiological, or musical, basis of metre, and 
when he styled these questions ‘metaprosodic’ or ‘meta- 
critical’; meaning by ‘meta’ that which lies too far 
behind the subject and is irrelevant. Certainly his 
own ‘first principles’, as to accent, quantity, and the 
like, are none too lucid; but this matters little to the 
result. His notation suffices for his purpose, which is 
that of the historian, enjoyer, and connoisseur. So he 
writes of Tennyson’s Dying Swan: 


The poet takes the old equivalenced octosyllable 
of the thirteenth century and of Christabel, moulding 
it into an irregular stanza with more or fewer recur- 
rences of rhyme as he pleases. But in the first of these 
stanzas he avails himself very little of anapaestic 
substitution. There are only two anapaests in ten 
lines. . . . In the third we come to the death-song 
itself, and the metre lengthens, unrolls, is transformed 
by more and more infusion of the trisyllabic foot, till 
the actual equivalent of the ‘eddying song’, the 
‘awful jubilant voice’, the ‘music strange and mani- 
fold’, is attained. Such command of sound, joined 
to such power of painting, might, one would think, 
have sent good wits and good lovers raving. Yet Mill 
says nothing about it in the dawn, and George 
Brimley, when noon was drawing on, thinks it ‘unin- 
teresting’ because there is no apron-string or medicine- 
bottle about it as in the Gardener’s Daughter and the 
May Queen... . 


Here, indeed, is ‘gusto’; and there is much of George 
Saintsbury in those few lines. The book on prose rhythm, 
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on which I must not dilate, is still more original, because 
the ground had hardly been broken before. The three- 
volume History of Literary Criticism and Literary Taste in 
Europe (1900-4) is his widest and lengthiest contribution 
to learning; it is, indeed, on the lengthy side. It has 
had many critics; but no one has tried to do the work 
again. Here, once more, the theoretical basis is not 
Saintsbury’s concern; and Croce, I believe, has protested 
against the omission. Criticism is a branch of esthetics, 
and esthetics of general philosophy. Saintsbury’s attitude, 
for which he argues with spirit, is not so easy to maintain 
while reviewing Aristotle or Lessing. Also, as W. P. Ker 
once noted, the treatment takes us ‘some way from 
literature’. What do you think of what Saintsbury thinks 
of what Boileau thinks of what Longinus thinks of the 
Sublime? But then this treatment is in the nature of 
the work, unavoidable if a history is to be made at all. 
Saintsbury begins, not with theory, but with the books. 
He goes through the whole huge chronicle, including 
many a writer forgotten or obscure, expounding, docu- 
menting, annotating, swashing right and left, joking 
for light relief in the middle of a solemn argument, and 
enjoying all with unslackening energy. The later 
volumes, in my own opinion, are the best; but all are 
of value. Saintsbury’s first principle is very much that 
of the writer who is known as ‘Longinus’. He seeks, 
above all, for the transporting thrill of style and rhythm, 
caused by the passion of the artist behind them; the 
moment of electric contact between conception and 
expression. And surely, whatever more we may ask of 
literature, this at least 1s necessary. 

I must ignore here the ample volumes on the French 
novel, the shorter ones on French and English literature, 
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the mass of articles in the Britannica and in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, and much besides. No one 
can have read all Saintsbury’s signed writings; and 
the unsigned ones, innumerable, are out of reach. And 
he said (the remark opens a vista) that he had, as a 
journalist, ‘written almost as much on politics as on 
literature’. Once, at a dinner given to him in Liverpool, 
I was moved to quote the familiar Que regio in terris? 
and to say that wherever one wandered in literature, 
English or French or medieval Latin, Saintsbury was 
likely to have been there first. This is the bare truth, 
and it would be true of men more learned than myself. 
His acknowledged works certainly deserve a careful 
bibliography: it is a task for one of the many pupils 
whom he inspired and taught. There is room, too, for 
an anthology of his best pages. Time will surely pay 
its meed to a critic of so true a gift, of so high a rank, 
so animated, so single-minded, and so wide and just 
in his perceptions. 


IQI 
G. W. STONIER 
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A small crowd had collected in New Oxford Street to 
watch the builders. The huge metal framework, streaked 
with rust but cutting strongly into the sky, dominated 
the street. On either side the buildings looked curiously 
dwarfed and ugly. A chain of workmen were passing 
bricks from one to another with an easy swinging 
movement: up the bricks swung, from hand to hand, 
storey to storey, beginning from a lorry by the curb 
and ending on a dizzy platform aloft. It was a delight 
to watch: the ritual of the men, the vast clean structure. 
In a few months this gaunt pattern would be muffled 
with brick, stone and concrete: for a while there would 
be an entrancing criss-cross of wood and iron-piping 
meshed round walls and making a thousand delicate 
lines and cuts for the eye; then the nest is stripped off, 
the building stands out by itself, white and bland— 
another monument of banality! No crowd will stand 
to look at that. The smoke, mercifully, of the town will 
smudge it out till it looks as black as King’s Cross Station. 

Then people will be staring at other new buildings 
going up. | 

At the end of a street, in the corner of a square, one 
sees the same process—the half-dismantled building, 
with vacant windows and the wallpaper peeling off 
under the sky—men like alpinists balanced on summits 
and hacking away at the brick under them-—the awk- 
ward loom of a crane, like a giant lobster, wheeling, 
clawing and lifting rubbish. What a fascination it has, 
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this ruthless pulling-down, and the outlines of a new 
construction! The bared skeleton, fibre of workmanship! 
It is the process that fascinates: no one cares about the 
dilapidation that is being erased or the neutral efficiency 
that is taking its place. For the artist, at any rate, there 
is no beauty here of beginning or end, bat only this 
intermediate beauty—the transition, the stir, the incom- 
pletion—the building halfway up or down, the ruin 
and the emergent pattern. 


Everyone repeats as a truism that we live in an age 
of transition: only the artist perhaps realizes how 
deeply we are interested in the process of transition. 
How is this being done?—that is the vital question. 
Capitalism declines, and Communism will probably 
take its place—but we do not look forward to Com- 
munism, prepare for it or defend against it: we examine 
with an inexhaustible curiosity the changes in ourselves. 
Very odd! A Lord Mayor’s procession jogs by, the band 
plays; there is a procession of the unemployed and a 
police charge. We look on, very interested. All this, 
we say, is happening. Now. 


The arts have turned in on themselves. In an age of 
self-scrutiny the artist strives, not for achievement 
but for the revelation of the processes of creation. 
Proust, the first of the moderns, revealed the artist 
thinking, at work shaping his thought. Eliot, going a 
step further, has dragged the roots of his poetry into 
expression: the flower must be imagined. Joyce, tos. 
Ulysses is a vast study of method. Eliot and Joyce are 
concerned less with effect than with means. Themselves 
the poets of transition, their work is transitional in 
its fibre: at once nearer to the roots of creation in the 
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poet’s brain, and further from the achieved expression 
to which we have been used in the past. 


Eliot’s poetry is at its best a skeleton poetry. 
On the Rialto once.... 


In the juvenescence of the year 

Came Christ the tiger 

In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowering 
judas 

To be eaten, to be divided. ... 


But the attempt at finished creation, at the passage to 
set up against the achievement of the past, is stillborn. 


The Chair she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Glowed on the marble, where the glass 

Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 
From which a golden Cupidon peeped out 
(Another hid his eye beneath his wing) 

Doubled the flames of seven-branched candelabra 
Reflecting light upon the table as 

The glitter of her jewels rose to meet it, 

From satin cases poured in rich confusion; 

In vials of ivory and coloured glass 

Unstoppered, lurked her strange synthetic perfume, 
Unguent, powdered, or liquid—troubled, confused 
And drowned the sense in odours. . . 


That is a perfect exercise, but poetically dead. It is 
impossible to be seriously interested after three or four 
readings. 
This art, ingrained, intent on itself—an art, not being, 
but becoming—shows a curious mixture of activity and 
c 
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inaction. Atoms spinning in an immense recumbent 
hulk—the Oblomovism of modern letters. The gigantic 
sprawl of Proust’s novel and of Ulysses—both bed-bound 
in the imagination. 


An atmosphere of the sick-room spreading over 
literature. Much criticism at the present time is diagnosis. 
From this new angle literature appears as a disease 
of great or sensitive minds, expression as a purge, or 
at any rate a symptom; and the critic arms himself 
with stethoscope and knife. It is not difficult to gauge the 
clinical atmosphere of Proust; from Proust to Dostoevsky 
is a short step, richly rewarded. And when once a start 
has been made, what is to prevent the investigator from 
going back to Shakespeare, Lamb and Johnson, and 
applying his diagnostics there? Shakespeare’s homo- 
sexuality, Lamb’s drunken sentiment, even Johnson 
with his twitchings and orange-peel, make first-rate 
‘cases’. Does this seem exaggerated? 

A medical historian has stated recently that in the 
whole of literature he can find only one man—Sir 
Walter Scott—whom he would describe as perfectly 
sane. Freud and Jung have shown how an artist’s 
or poet’s creations may be used as evidence against 
him: evidence that cannot lie! Professor Kretschmer, 
in an introductory volume to a vast and important 
work on the nature of genius, has reached the conclusion 
that genius is inseparable from psychosis; and he 
examines the lives, not only of great writers and artists, 
but of men of all kinds to whom the word genius is 
commonly applied. His argument, though extreme, 
is formidable. In itself it shows the way the wind is 
blowing. 
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Few of us, however serene our approach, can investi- 
gate the writings of Proust, of Joyce or Eliot, without 
some clinical excitement, some thrill of the probe. We 
seem to discover in them reflections of our own ills. 
Their work is the product of a gigantic dissatisfaction, 
hardly concealed by lavish sensibility. We approach it 
with equal dissatisfaction, with the idea that something 
is wrong, that at the core of this astonishing display of 
sensibility there is a complex to be unravelled. What 
is this worth as literature? seems much too easy a way 
of looking at it. 


Perhaps the most interesting diagnosis of modern 
letters is to be found in Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s Time 
and Western Man. He insists there, it will be remembered, 
on a time-obsession inhibiting modern writers and their 
work: even the Stein stutter is attributed to the influence 
of the clock. I have no space here to examine his criticism 
in detail, but as it applies to Proust (an obsession with the 
past) and Joyce (a fixation of the present) there is 
obviously much truth in it. Another aspect of their 
work presents itself to me more forcibly: the aspect of 
size. The partial failure of Ulysses is due surely to 
some dislocation of the author’s sense of size. It is not 
merely that the characters and the world they live in 
change stature as the book moves from one section to 
another (Bloom at one moment is the conscious hub 
of the universe, at another he is a pinprick in the past 
ages of literary history): these changes of size bewilder, 
and rob the book of unity. But even more, there is a 
nightmare horror of mere size in itself—the infinitely 
large, the minutely small—such as children experience 
often in dreams, before (presumably) they have adjusted 
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themselves to the scale of the universe; and this horror 
of size in Ulysses is increased by the magnification and 
diminishing of objects for which Joyce can find no 
constant perspective. To a modern scientist man is an 
atom in a universe of stars: to the psycho-analyst he is 
a boundless consciousness containing universes of his 
own: and between these two conceptions—the outer 
pigmy and the inner giant—it is possible for the mind 
to invent the most distorted visions. Joyce, it seems to 
me, possesses such a mind. Sex is for him at once a 
bottomless hell and a dirty joke. He labours to see the 
mind with a granular closeness—but its thoughts 
when seen are dismissed with contempt. Even his sense 
of farce, which comes nearest to banishing the nightmare, 
leaves the characters in Ulysses still distorted. ‘They are 
rarely more than painting, here a figure in a Dutch 
interior, there a surrealist jumble of impressions—a 
number of planes superimposed, but still at odds: they 
rarely have the depth or shading of sculpture. In his 
latest work Joyce seems at last to have discovered a 
world of the subconscious where the creatures are 
related in a constant perspective; but, in discovering 
them, to have lost coherence. 


The focus in Ulysses is on the page. Held by that 
difficult and changing verbal magic, the reader may at 
first hardly notice the nightmare beyond. One can read 
the book as an encyclopedia of modern prose, a new 
Anatomy of Melancholy, and enjoy, as one writer put 
it, this ‘banquet of the modern consciousness’ without 
qualm. But look beyond the words, and the horror and 
shifting uncertainty of Joyce’s vision is plain. He has no 
fixed attitude (as even Proust, for instance, has). 
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Flaubert is the master of modern prose fiction. 
Madame Bovary—with the cry, ‘pas de monstres et pas 
de héros!’—was the bible of most English and French 
novelists of importance open to new influences at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Turgenev, Zola, Mau- 
passant, Henry James, George Moore, Anatole France— 
to name only a few—were deeply indebted to Flaubert. 
Strange that one book should have been so variously 
interpreted (such message as it has is, of course, for 
artists), that a phrase here and a scene there should 
have been the starting-point of writers, many of whom 
had little in common with Flaubert or with one another. 
Reading the book now we are proof against surprise, 
but the more capable, perhaps, of understanding 
Flaubert’s certainty. It is not merely that Madame 
Bovary remains a masterpiece, clearer in its perfection 
to-day than ever before; nor that it anticipates so many 
novels written since, and indeed discounts them in 
advance: it is that we find ourselves exclaiming again 
and again as we read: ‘He’s right. There, in that 
paragraph and that word, Flaubert proves himself 
right. Given the conditions, a novel must be written 
like that.’ Beside this certainty of Flaubert’s, in which 
as a novelist he is unique, Henry James’s point of view 
or Proust’s time-map seem the most arbitrary of 
conventions. 

Among comparable writers, Tolstoy had greater 
genius than Flaubert, but his influence on novelists, 
except superficially, has been far less. Nevertheless it 
would be wrong to attribute Flaubert’s influence to 
a mastery of technique only, to his infallible gift of 
method, for his attitude to life as much as to literature 
has infected those who followed him. 
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If Madame Bovary, and to a lesser degree La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine, were key-books of the later nineteenth 
century, Bouvard et Pécuchet and the letters have provided 
the attitude for advance-guard novelists of the twentieth 
century. 


It is an attitude of pessimism in a rising tide of folly— 
pessimism backed by artistic certainty. Flaubert never 
doubted his art or the great art of the past; he knew— 
and he was right—that art was the only bulwark of 
culture against a stupid democracy. ‘La bétise’, he 
wrote in a letter in 1874, ‘entre dans mes pores.’ And 
in another letter: ‘O France! Bien que ce soit notre 
pays, c’est un triste pays, avouons-le! Je me sens submergé 
par le flot de bétise qui le couvre, par l’inondation de 
crétinisme sous laquelle peu a peu il disparait. Et 
jéprouve la terreur qu’avaient les contemporains de 
Noé, quand ils voyaient la mer monter toujours. Les 
plus grands bénisseurs, tel que le pére Hugo, commencent 
eux-mémes a douter.’ (Pessimism has gone some degrees 
further since Flaubert.) In reply to a letter from George 
Sand in 1875, rallying him on his preoccupation, he 
wrote: “Ne me dites plus que “la bétise est sacrée 
comme toutes les enfances’’, car la bétise ne contient 
aucun germe.’ An important part of his life was devoted 
to the discovery and registration of the commonplace- 
comic; as a youth of nineteen, the author of heroic 
plays and a history of the world, he was already collecting 
the clichés of guide-books during a walking-tour in 
the Pyrenees. The famous sottisier, gathered at all 
periods of his life, remains (in the hands of the French 
government) unpublished. Bouvard et Pécuchet, an un- 
finished epic of the commonplace, based on the soétister 
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and considered by Flaubert to be his masterpiece, was 
published posthumously. 


Pessimism, I have said, has gone far since Flaubert— 
I mean, of course, artistic pessimism, for we live in a 
world of roaring optimists who even in depression 
outvie Pangloss. When Bouvard et Pécuchet was written 
(1880-85) the bourgeois world was still pretty solid, 
and stupidity more or less native and in its infancy. 
Flaubert got his sottises not only from conversation 
and newspapers, but from innumerable books on 
science, theology, medicine, gardening, history, litera- 
ture, and philosophy: it was big game hunting in good 
country. Since then the animals have learnt their 
tricks—at the crack of the business and newspaper 
whip—and when the huntsman approaches, instead 
of showing fight or turning tail, they sit up—puppets 
of the modern circus—and beg. The Bouvards and 
Pécuchets of the modern age, tame and knowing, 
rattled by jazz, galvanized in the limbo of the wireless 
world, humoured and tricked by newspaper kings and 
advertisers, have been transformed from private indi- 
viduals into public heroes. Every man a hero in this best 
of best possible worlds! So the new Everyman, ‘Mister 
Everyman’, Prince Charming and adventurer of the 
business fairy tale, in search of nothing but a piece of 
furniture, strides into the Drageway palace to be met 
by his kind old uncle, or into the picture palace for 
screen kisses, or into the gin palace (there’s a touch of 
the black-leg here) to forget the world. Bouvard and 
Pécuchet have found their Alf’s button at last, for here 
is a heaven below their understanding in which no man 
can help being king. 
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Direct satire of such a world being next to impossible, 
the realistic artist can either give in (like Joyce) or 
resist (like Wyndham Lewis). We have the results in 
Ulysses and The Childermass: both epics of the common- 
place, the one sympathetic, the other pantomime: 
both springing from the later Flaubert. 

Bouvard and Pécuchet, in their search for knowledge, 
remained comic and ordinary, because the landscape 
about them was solid, the moonlight lay still on the 
cornfields round their extraordinary garden and the 
house with its tapestry, altar and dissected corpse. 
Pas de monstres et pas de héros—the comic pair were 
neither. They were Everyman figures because of their 
very smallness, as the figures before them—Quixote, 
Falstaff, Pantagruel—are universal through being great. 
Flaubert achieved an extraordinary creation with these 
small figures and a still landscape, and the comedy of 
human knowledge. Joyce and Lewis, taking up the same 
theme, isolating the man-in-the-street, keeping his 
bowler-hat and his mental stock of press clippings, 
find the figures eluding them, growing ominously large; 
the landscape loses focus and becomes a kaleidoscope; 
and the comedy of human knowledge!—ah, that 
detachment, too, has gone, lost in the roar of a bus-top, 
the wind round the corner. As they zig-zag towards 
us in the half-light, traditional back-chat comedians, 
the Gog and Magog of a neighbouring pub or lamp-post 
encounter, we see that their very ordinariness has 
become monstrous (pas de monstres!) like the giant 
masks of carnival. Bloom, in Ulysses, is at first a neat 
figure in a Dutch interior, lighting the gas-stove in the 
early morning, adjusting his braces, and stooping to 
rub the cat. But before the book has gone far Bloom, 
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Chomme moyen sensuel, the familiar dirty-dog, with his 
typical mental patter, has become the demigod of an 
underworld, a solitary Neptune sitting at the bottom 
of his aquarium and staring at the shapes that loom 
around him, the fish that suddenly glints and darts 
away. ... In the limbo of The Childermass, Satters and 
Pulley, pantomime versions of Bouvard and Pécuchet 
nearing a Day of Judgement, meet on an infernal 
river front like old school chums, grotesquely true to 
type—Satters is even wearing football shorts and a 
tasselled cap as well as his Mons medal. As they plod 
on over the pneumatic cloud-way beside the Styx of this 
space-time region, they become more and more Protean 
in shape and character: Gog and Magog: ‘good sorts’ 
concealing a multitude of selves, sinister and comic, 
each with appropriate mask and roar; all this behind 
the old school tie and club colour. Neither Joyce nor 
Lewis can keep the average man for long: a devil dance 
with Lamaic headgear begins. 


Return from them to the demure puppets of Flaubert— 
for Bouvard and Pécuchet are puppets, over whom, 
invisibly, their author towers; they remain in their 
place, he in his. 

The importance for the novel of Flaubert’s discovery 
that the commonplace itself is epical, can hardly be 
exaggerated. Human stupidity, the average, the accus- 
tomed gesture, the sentimental thought, the scientific 
catchword—these are as eternal as trees and stones. 
Other writers and painters have realized this at times 
in their work, but Flaubert was the first to assert it as 
a principle. Only an artist who is both great and certain 
of himself can employ such a method with success; 
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even with Flaubert’s guidance, Joyce, for example, 
giving in to the banality of his material, becomes often 
banal himself, and Lewis, resisting his material, snarls 
and nags at it. 


An artistic acceptance of the commonplace—that 
is supremely difficult: more difficult now than in Flau- 
bert’s time, because we have a surfeit of it, exaggerated 
and exploited everywhere. There was a habit not 
long ago among intelligent young poets to say that the 
true poetry of America was to be found in the advertise- 
ments of the Saturday Evening Post: the remark was false, 
but it shows the extent of discouragement that a poet 
may feel before the spectacle of a ‘universal cretinism’. 
Flaubert, of course, was not a poet: he took the prose, 
or external, view of life, which, being detached, is far 
more capable of assimilating difficult material. His 
pessimism, unlike some modern developments of it, 
never extended to literature: he would have viewed 
with horror the progression of Joyce from Dubliners 
through Ulysses to the night-town gibberish of Work in 
Progress. From Bouvard et Pécuchet to Shem and Shaun is 
a long slide, getting more slippery towards the bottom. 


Iliness. You see people every day running for trains 
and buses. The normal rhythm does not impress you: 
when you look attentively, it is because the running 
figure is somehow eccentric. I remember seeing a man 
who was slightly lame running a few yards along a 
street to catch a postman who was clearing a letterbox. 
The lame foot dragged a little, as though it were a 
weight pulling at all the nerves and tendons of the 
body. The rhythm of this lame man running was so 
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plain and striking that one unconsciously transformed 
him into a pattern—a moving pattern of wiry energy— 
weighted always by the pivot of his dragging foot. 

The rhythm of much modern art depends on a dragging 
foot. We have ceased to notice the normal motions of 
the body. 


Literature is discussed in terms of sensibility. So-and-so 
(the critics say) has enlarged our sensibility, widened 
the possibility of our experience. (The emphasis is on 
the individual, and not on social values, in reaction 
against the social drama and fiction of the period 
before the War.) 

The charabanc, the aeroplane, and the movie, have 
equally ‘enlarged our sensibility’. 


The War knocked a hole in our public statues, and 
the sawdust has trickled out. But the empty shells 
remain: the country houses belonging to peers who 
have gone in for journalism, the churches which must 
be ‘preserved’ though never filled, the politicians, 
looking like President Harding or Trafalgar Square 
lions, who are less real than their caricatures. Little 
groups of resisters band together to plant trees and to 
preserve rustic views; but the new roads, the bungalows 
and the spreading of towns inevitably go on. All this 
is reflected in literature. The vices and the virtues, the 
plot and the moral, the ‘solid’ figures you can see 
round, have gone out of fiction. The Romantic stuffing 
has been knocked out of poetry; and with it the impulse, 
too, has gone. 


We are the hollow men, 
We are the stuffed men. 
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Even our revue writers are.up against a blank: 


Dance, dance, dance, little lady 
—So obsessed 
With second-best. 


The message of Eliot’s poetry—so far as it has one— 
is Amen to life, and Goodbye, with rather more lingering, 
to art. His poetry is the afterglow of a gas-fire turned 
out. Soon all is dark. (So at least one supposes.) 


Proust’s avenue of bed-dreams. 
Eliot’s pessimism of a marionette. 
Joyce’s mental tic. 


Everywhere there are difficulties. It is difficult (we 
are told) 
for the poet to write poetry, 
for the reader to read poetry; 


but, of course, it’s easy enough to print, in spite of 
high prices. Let us take two modern writers, a poet and 
a critic, well in the van of literature: Eliot and I. A. 
Richards. Eliot’s poetry is an anthologizing (‘these frag- 
ments I have shored against my ruin’), which is often 
in effect literary criticism, since it represents an attitude 
to literature rather than to life, and since it is the product, 
not of impulse but of taste. He has given poetry a 
modern setting. Richards, who is the head of a new 
school of criticism, is a critic not of literature but of 
criticism. He has written little about creative literature 
worth preserving. 

Here, then, we have a poet who is really a critic, and 
a critic who is only a critic of other critics. This is the 
beginning of the New Puritanism of letters. 
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I. A. Richards: ‘Criticism will justify itself as an 
applied science when it is able to indicate how an 
advertisement may be profitable without necessarily 
being crass.’ 


Eliot: Because I know that time is always time 
And place is always and only place, 
And what is actual is actual only for one time 
And only for one place 
I rejoice that things are as they are and 
I renounce the blesséd face 
And renounce the voice 
Because I cannot hope to turn again; 
Consequently I rejoice, having to construct 
something 
Upon which to rejoice. 


This passage (according to a young satellite critic) is 
‘the pith of the whole of Mr. Eliot’s poetic message. 
It is the fearless, the truly modern thought behind it 
that is influencing many of our better young poets, and 
influencing them for their good.’ Consequently I rejoice. 


With the division of literature into two halves—what 
is art and what is entertainment—the play-instinct 
has ceased to function in serious creative work. In 
Joyce you get a purely verbal play; in Eliot, not even 
that. The loss is tremendous. Cocteau and Evreinov, 
in different ways, have tried to reinstate this play-instinct 
of the artist; but their effort is self-conscious and brittle. 


The moral is perhaps that literature depends finally 
on poets who write poetry and prose writers who write 
prose—and not on the amphibians, poet-novelists, 
music-poets, and prose-metrists whose turn it is to-day. 
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ROSIE 


I was walking home, not fast. ‘Then she passed, stooping 
with laughter. A cotton bonnet shaded her face. All I 
saw was laughter. She wore a salmon pink coat. 

I was passing. A large man in an open shirt turned 
round to look at her. She was bent down and his eyes 
followed her. She did not look at him; he only saw 
that she was laughing, and gathered way after her. 

I passed; a woman with a grey-powdered face turned 
round, looking at the two. She knew what was happening 
and began to follow. 

I turned back and followed also. There were a lot of 
people moving about or waiting for buses. At first I 
couldn’t see them. The woman vanished for good. But 
the girl went on, shaking. And the big man kept walking 
ahead and waiting, pretending to look at men’s socks till 
she passed. 

I walked by the girl and she didn’t notice me. She 
‘seemed absorbed into herself with shaking laughter. 
She got out a handkerchief, so that I didn’t know whether 
she was laughing or crying. I said: ‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Nothing’s the matter!’ 

“Then what’s the matter?’ 

She said, ‘I’m laughing.” The big man had now 
stopped and looked at me, shocked morally. 

‘It’s the first time Ive ever seen anybody laugh in 
Worthing,’ I said. ‘What are you laughing at?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said. 

‘Who are you waiting for?’ 

“My mother.’ 
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‘Where are you going to meet her?’ I said. 

‘Up there.’ She pointed up street, away from the sea. 

‘Well, Pll see you there. That man standing over 
there ’s not a nice man.’ 

He still stood, his hands pressed on his thighs, fingers 
down between trousers and body. 

‘I didn’t see him,’ she said. ‘I was laughing so much. 
I just can’t help laughing at things that tickle me.’ 

“What was it, though?’ 

‘It wasn’t anything at first,’ she said. ‘I didn’t think 
of anything, but I just started laughing.’ 

‘It gave me such a shock, seeing you laughing,’ I said. 
‘Everybody ’s glum here, or if they laugh they shout 
out. Then I saw that nasty man and an old woman 
following you, so I joined in.’ 

‘Did somebody follow me?’ 

“Two people. You caused a sensation.’ 

‘A mild sensation,’ she said. ‘I can’t help seeing the 
funny side of things. Then I thought——.’ But she could 
not speak because she began laughing again. It made me 
smile. ‘I thought of Mother pulling on the clothes line.’ 

‘Pulling on the clothes line?’ 

‘We’ve got a big garden and we do a lot of washing 
ourselves,’ she said, ‘though we send the big things out, 
of course, and she was pulling, you see, and the cord 
broke.’ 

She laughed again: had a child’s laugh. 

“What happened?’ 

‘She spun round, you see, when the cord broke, and 
sat down. I can’t help seeing the comic side of things.’ 

=Yesl séesiow,-Lisaid! 

‘Do you think that’s funny?’ she said. ‘I didn’t at 
first. But then I did. Do you think me very historical?’ 
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‘No,’ I said. 

Then a woman came out of a public-house doorway and 
said ‘Rosie’, and then, “There you are, after all this time.’ 

She said: ‘That’s Mother.’ 

‘I’ve just conducted your daughter to you in safety,’ 
I said. | 

The woman said: ‘Have you seen the eclipse?’ 

Rosie said no. 

‘Show her the eclipse,’ she said, ‘I must go back. 
Mickey’s in there. He just can’t bear to be left.’ 

We went to the corner and we couldn’t see anything. 

‘It must be a total eclipse,’ I said. 

‘You can’t see anything from there,’ Mother said. 
“Go down to the Town Hall.’ 

We went down. Then we suddenly saw it. 

‘Isn’t that beautiful?’ Rosie said. 

Only a slice of the moon shone bright. The rest was 
red, like a torch seen through an eyelid. 

We went back and I said: ‘Ill come in.’ 

The woman was sitting as near the bar as she could. 
An old man stood by her. She got up. 

‘This is Mr. Morris,’ she said, and then, lower, ‘He’s 
deaf; what’s your name or he’ll think something’s wrong?’ 

I told her my name. 

We shook hands; he had a white beard and a small 
wen on the right side of his chin. 

‘How did you meet?’ the woman said. 

‘She was laughing at you and the clothes line,’ I 
said, ‘and a man followed her because that was such 
a queer thing to do in Worthing, and a woman followed 
them, and I followed all of them and brought her here.’ 

Mother repeated this to the old man. Then they both 
said I was a gentleman. 
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I said ‘Not at all’ and got a bitter. Rosie had cyder. 
*‘She’s only fourteen,’ her mother said. ‘ You’d think she 
was older to look at her, but that’s all.’ 

I looked at her. I had only seen her before in light 
cast by shopwindows, and her face was shaded by the 
sloppy bonnet. The full light now fell on it. The features 
were rounded, the skin soft and delicately coloured. 
Rose was a good name for her; she looked a bud. She 
had bright teeth. 

We all sat down. 

Mr. Morris would say: ‘We owe a very great debt 
to you; it’s not safe for young girls to be out at nights 
these days. You’ve acted like a gentleman.’ 

Mother said: ‘Yes, indeed you have. We arranged to 
meet at the pier and then we came on here. Of course, 
I’ve warned her about people in the street.’ 

Rose sat still, her toes just touching the ground. 

Mr. Morris told me that he had been a stationmaster 
on the L.M.S. and there were ten men under him. 
He drank mild and bitter. The woman’s was a Guinness. 

I saw the girl’s hand as she took hold of the glass 
of cyder. It was long, the fingers sensitive and slender, 
nails rounded and carefully cut. Mother saw me looking. 

‘She’s musician’s hands,’ she said, and gulped her 
Guinness. 

I thought the girl would hide them or hold them up, 
embarrassed or in pride. But they lay folded on her 
crossed legs, thin and certain. 

‘Do you play?’ 

She said ‘No.’ 

We were wedged between the two of them, and they 
bound us in with crossing threads of conversation. It 
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was all about her, so that I was turned to the girl and 
she was our core. 

I finished my drink. I called the man for another. 
The mother said: ‘I'll get it for you,’ and took and put 
it on the counter. 

‘A bitter.’ And then to me: ‘You’re young to drink.’ 

I said: ‘I don’t drink because I’m young, but because 
I’m thirsty.’ 

She laughed and said: ‘That’s my reason, too,’ and 
drained the swipes. 

‘And a Guinness. And another mild and bitter for 
Mr. Morris.’ 

Mother said: ‘Have another cyder, Rosie?’ But her 
glass wasn’t half-empty. 

They went away. 

I said to Mr. Morris: ‘When did her father die?’ 

‘During the War,’ he said. ‘About 1915.’ 

The girl was fourteen. This was nineteen thirty-two. 
Then we talked about Worthing. Its morals. I was a 
gentleman. He gave me a drink. 

We went soon after. Mother said: ‘We go the same 
way. Pop and me’ll take the bus. But Rosie must walk 
because of Mickey. Will you look after her?’ 

We walked along together and left them at the bus- 
stop. Mickey pulled the girl all over the road, because 
he wanted to go with Mother. But I held him. 

Then we started walking. I didn’t know what to say. 
But she said: ‘Have you a hobby?’ 

“Not a real hobby,’ I said. ‘Perhaps books, if you call 
that a hobby.’ 

She said: ‘I’ve got books, too, but I’ve got another 
one. But I suppose it’s not a real hobby, though.’ 

“What is it?’ 
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‘I don’t expect you’ll call it a hobby,’ she said. The dog 
kept twisting round her legs and round mine, so that it was 
hard to talk. She went on: ‘But this is what it is: I cut out 
the pictures of film stars I like and paste them in a book; 
then I give them the names of lords and ladies.’ 

‘What film stars do you like?’ 

‘Loretta Young; I like her best. She’s Lady Dennis- 
toun.’ 

“Who’s Lord Dennistoun?’ 

‘Gary Cooper,’ she'said. 

“You ought to have Wallace Beery,’ I said, ‘because 
beautiful girls marry ugly lords in order to be ladies.’ 

‘But these are real lords and ladies,’ she said, ‘in my 
marvellous imagination. Then the film star I like next 
best is Sally Blane and Joan Crawford and—oh, I can’t 
remember her name.’ 

‘It’s a very original hobby,’ I said. 

She said: ‘I’ve got two friends: one has a marvellous 
imagination like me. We three had got the three best 
imaginations in our class. We always got top when we 
had to write stories. I’m going to tell you this. Both 
of them want to be my best friend, and they can’t both 
be, can they, so I am equal with them, and then each 
thinks I’m favouring the other until they quarrel, and 
when I try to put it right, we all quarrel.’ 

I said that must be awkward. 

‘It is,’ she said, ‘but I’m going to tell you my secret. 
You'll probably think me daft; after like I was laughing 
to-night, and now this.’ 

‘I don’t think you’re awfully daft,’ I said. 

‘Well, we play I’m Lady Dennistoun and my friend 
is Lady Fitzwilliam—that’s the one with the marvellous 
imagination.’ 
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‘What do you do then?’ 

“We say what we’d do if we were, and we plan the 
bedroom suits we’d have, just the bedroom and bathroom 
we'd have if we had ever so much money.’ 

‘Tell me about them.’ 

‘They’re ever so beautiful,’ she said. ‘There’s a sea 
one and the bed’s an oyster-shell, and the head of the 
bed’s another oyster-shell, and all round—that’s the 
walls—are the green sea and the chairs are rocks to sit on.’ 

‘They wouldn’t be very comfortable, would they?’ 

“You see what I mean,’ she said, ‘and I forgot there 
would be two mermaids to hold the oyster-shell—that’s 
the bed—open, and the hairbrushes and things are 
mother-of-pearl.’ 

‘If you had the walls made of tanks, you could have 
fish swimming in them, which would complete the 
illusion,’ I said. ‘But it would be very hot and, even 
if you didn’t drown, you’d suffocate, which would be 
just as bad.’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of windows,’ she said, ‘but they 
could be done easily. You’ve got a beautiful imagination, 
too.’ 

‘Not very,’ I said. 

‘Then there’s a room like a desert,’ she said, ‘and 
the bath’s an oasis and the chairs are piles of sand, 
and the bed’s another oasis.’ 

‘And the looking-glass is a mirage?’ I said. 

“What’s that?’ she said. 

“When you're in the desert, you think you see very 
beautiful things in the distance, and when you go towards 
them you find that they don’t exist. They aren’t there. 
That’s what’s called a mirage.’ 

‘I don’t think the glass is a mirage,’ she said. 
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‘But when you just look at the mirror you think the 
beautiful things are there. You never need find they 
aren’t unless you try to touch them.’ 

“Yes, then it is,’ she said. 

We were at the corner of the road in which she lived. 
I said: ‘Would you really like to be as rich as Lady 
Dennistoun?’ 

‘Not just rich to be rich,’ she said, ‘but to have all 
the lovely things and be fanned by servants with those 
wavy things. That’s what I want to be rich for.’ She 
stood and shivered at the thought of those servants. 

“Would you really like it?’ 

She said: ‘I don’t think I would really like it. It’s 
better when it happens in my marvellous imagination.’ 

We walked to the house, and as we arrived they came 
up from the bus. We shook hands. The girl’s fitted firm 
in mine. It was cool and the shake positive. 

She said: ‘Oh, your hand is hot.’ 

I said: ‘It always is, and it’s a hot night.’ 

I took the mother’s hand. Her eyes quested from 
beneath the hat. I said: ‘I asked Rosie if she’d like a 
drive the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘She said she must ask Mother?’ her mother said. 
‘You see, she’s a proper mother’s girl. If you take her, 
I must trust you. I think I can.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Then it’s fixed.’ 

It was; and I shook hands with Mr. Morris. He 
muttered, ‘A gentleman.’ His hand was soft; I let it go. 


I called for her with the car at two. She had gone 
to work unexpectedly. She had a little job looking after 
a child. It was a new job and she had to go. They wanted 
me to come back at six. 
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I said I would; but I couldn’t get back till a quarter 
to seven. 

Pop was standing at the gate. He said: ‘You’re late.’ 

I explained. 

Then the mother and girl came out. Mother said: 
‘We thought you weren’t coming.’ 

I explained again. ‘I'll bring her back at half-past seven.’ 

‘So soon?’ the mother said. “We'll be where you met us.’ 

‘At the place where you met us. I’ve forgotten its 
name,’ Mr. Morris said. 

“You know it’s the Marquis of Granby,’ the girl said. 

‘So it is.’ 

We got into the car and waved goodbye. I was 
surprised at a second sight of the girl and to hear her 
voice again. The whole of her was different from the 
mother, the voice more than anything, fresh and like 
a hidden spring I know welling beneath nut bushes, 
and the face budlike. 

There was no need for me to talk; she said. 

‘What’s your favourite colour?’ 

I knew the answer to that sort of question now. I said: 
“What’s yours?’ 

*Mine’s light blue.’ She showed her frock, the pale 
blue of sky after rain, that hard blue which makes me 
think the sky is solid and I could scratch initials on it. 
‘Or the soft sort of blue,’ she said, ‘that makes you 
want to lean back and die on it.’ 

She went on chattering. That makes you want to lean 
back and die on it. I wondered whether it meant anything, 
or was just the sort of thing Lady Dennistoun said. My 
mind was full with my own kind of thinking. I had been 
talking that afternoon of D. H. Lawrence and humanism. 
To lean back and die on it might mean something. 
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Suddenly while she was chattering, she said: ‘Look, 
the sun behind those trees. Isn’t that beautiful!’ 

Pine-trees were patterned on the sun’s red cloth. 
Jusaid.” Yes. 

She was silent, looking at it. Then ‘Red sky at night 
is the shepherd’s delight.’ It was the same thing over 
and over again. She suddenly ceased talking, and cried 
out to notice something. It was strands of mist over a 
field; it was a spaniel crouching on forepaws to a kitten; 
it was a brick-kiln fires. 

As we joined the Littlehampton Road and were turning 
the bend into sight of Arundel, I said: ‘Look at the 
castle. It’s rather beautiful.’ She said nothing. She 
didn’t look at it, but eagerly into the sun. 

The time was getting on. ‘We'll go to Swanbourne 
Lake, — I said: 

We were passing under the castle walls. She pointed 
to the moat. ‘That’s not a lake,’ she said. 

‘It’s the moat. The lake’s further.’ 

She said: ‘It must be lovely to live in a castle. Can 
you go over it?” 

‘Some days. We haven’t time now.’ 

I drew in by the lake. 

‘You’ve got to get out to see it,’ I said. 

She got out. I don’t know why, but it seemed to need 
psychical effort to get out. The lake was not in sight. 
Perhaps she didn’t believe it was there. 

We went in by the iron kissgate. 

She pointed to the lodge. ‘Is this the castle?’ she said. 

‘I expect the gamekeeper or somebody like that lives 
there.’ 

‘It’s very strong. It’s all built of stones.’ 

Then she looked at the lake, which was dusted with 
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evening light. She didn’t take it all in. She saw only the 
ducks on the near grass. 

‘Aren’t they beautiful!’ she said. ‘What are they? 
Sort of birds?’ 

‘Ducks,’ I said. 

‘I want to touch them. Look at its dark green head.’ 

She ran forward to touch them. But they unwinked 
and took their beaks from under their wings and waddled 
off into the water. There were none left on the bank. 

She turned round to me and said: ‘They’re water- 
ducks.’ 

Then she noticed the swans. There was a man on a 
seat. I thought, he’s thinking ‘what have you got to 
do with her’, and wondered what I had. 

She had gone to the waterside and stooped, snapping 
her fingers. A swan came for bread. I was by her. 

She said: ‘It moves without moving.’ 

It came on, its breast gently nudging the water. She 
held her hand out to stroke its head. 

I said: ‘It wants bread. We haven’t got any.’ She 
pulled a little grass and held it out. ‘It wants bread. 
It’ll bite you.’ 

The swan’s head rippled and the low hissing came. 
She still held out her fingers to it and dropped the 
grass into the water. The short blades floated away 
from each other. Seeing, the swan turned away. She 
saw its black, webbed feet and their strokes. 

‘No, it swims with its feet. It’s moving with them.’ 
She stood up and saw the whole lake and the great 
beeches creeping to its edge. Then the swans again. 

She said: ‘Do you see the reflections and the ripples 
curling them?’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ I said. ‘I think we must go.’ 
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We turned and passed the man on the seat. She 
pointed up at a window in the cottage. 

“That’s my bedroom with the balcony.’ 

‘That little room looking over the lake?’ 

‘Is it haunted?’ she said. ‘It looks as if it were.’ 
Beeches on the steep slope seemed falling over the roof. 

We went through the kissing-gate on to the road. I saw 
her walking with grace beside me in a dark brown coat. 
Two boy scouts passed. We got to the car. 

She said: ‘When Mother told me you had an open 
car, I thought it might be an Alvis or a Star.’ 

‘It quite well might be, if I could afford one.’ 

‘Have you bells in the back?’ she said. 

“No, it’s the springs,’ I said. ‘I don’t have them oiled 
because they make such a nice noise. I think it’s like 
crickets.’ 

We bumped along fast as it was late. All her body 
was leaping on the seat, but her face was steady with 
joy. Always her eyes turned at new things, to the dark 
shadows of the wood we passed. 

While the conversation went on, did I ever dream of 
running after somebody and my legs turned to lead? 
I was wondering about her. 

Then I said: ‘Have you ever been ill?’ I couldn’t 
understand her discerning ignorance. 

‘I’ve had bronchial pneumonia three times,’ she said. 

‘“That’s nasty.’ 

‘Is it?’ she said. ‘I can’t remember; I was too young’. 

I did not speak. 

She said: ‘I’ve been blind, too.’ 

‘How? Blind?’ 

‘One day I couldn’t see,’ she said. ‘Nothing at all. 
Mother took me to a home, and on the first day we were 
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running along in a line, hand in hand, and I ran into 
a telephone pole. One of those.’ She pointed. ‘I was the 
end one, and it didn’t half hurt. But I didn’t tell them.’ 

‘How did you get your sight back?’ 

‘One night,’ she said, ‘I got a letter from Mother, 
and I asked the nurse to read it, because I couldn’t see, 
you see, and she said to-morrow, because she was busy 
that night. And in the morning I felt for the letter and 
looked at it and I could see everything; so I read my 
own letter.’ 

We came to the Marquis of Granby. 

She got out. I went in with her to say good bye to 
her mother and Pop. They weren’t there. 

‘Where will they be?’ 

She told me an address. 

‘T’ll take you there,’ I said, ‘if you’ll show me the way.’ 

We went through various streets till we came to a 
dark road. 

‘Whereabouts?’ 

‘Number 21.’ 

I drove up the road. We couldn’t see the numbers. 
We were near the end. We saw No. 45. I stopped and 
said: ‘It’s late. Can you find it yourself?” 

She said ‘Yes,’ and got out. The engine was still run- 
ning. She stood on the kerb leaning on the side of the car 
with her arms and her head resting on crossed hands. 

‘Pm leaving to-morrow for good, so I don’t expect 
I shall see you again. I'll say goodbye,’ I said. 

She said ‘Good luck.’ 

“Good luck,’ I said. 

She said ‘Goodbye.’ 

I waved to her as she stood waving when I turned 
the corner. 
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TUSCANS AND CATS 


Northern Italy in winter is as chilly a region as exists 
on the continent of Europe. I don’t know about Naples 
and the south: there it may be all sunshine and smiling 
blue sea, oranges, tarantellas, and guitars—though 
I doubt it. About Florence I do know. It lies in a 
low, swampy valley, so that when the weather is cloudy, 
the city, with its stone pavements and narrow streets, 
is damp and cold. If the weather is not cloudy, that 
means, at this season, that there is a wind, and a wind, 
at this season, means a north wind. The Tramontana 
is dry enough, but icy. The Florentines say that it 
‘burns’. I suspect the phrase to be an allusion to the 
frozen fire of Dante’s Seventh Circle of Hell. This 
frozen fire, at any rate, sweeps straight from the snow 
fields of the Apennines into every door and window 
in Florence. It even manages to send cold draughts 
into the villas on the southern slopes of Fiesole and 
Settignano. 

My windows, though, open on no southern slope. 
They face full north. They are high above the town, 
too, so that they get the unbroken force of the wind. 
I live in a great rambling barracks of a place, an 
old monastery, built in steps and terraces down a 
hillside above the Arno. The top of the building is 
six stories higher than the bottom, yet there is only one 
floor that is not at some point or other at ground level, 
and in most places the house is only two stories high. 
A complicated arrangement, necessitating long galleries 
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and endless stairs—fine places for cold air to accumulate. 
Like most Italian houses, this one has that strange 
mixture of magnificence and dilapidation which Italians 
seem to find comfortable, though either quality tends 
to make us feel uncomfortable. The combination is 
liable to be cold, not architecturally but physically: 
it means very large rooms, very high ceilings, tiled 
floors, great unused saloons which, left unheated 
through the winter, suck up warmth from the rest 
of the house as blotting paper does ink. Heating? 
Yes, we have central heating, but no furnace can do 
much more than take the edge off the chill in such 
a pile of masonry. Here, woollen underclothes, shawls, 
scarfs, and hot-water bottles survive, together with 
Renaissance paintings and Tuscan and Venetian furni- 
ture. 

Let no one think the Italians irrational for living 
in this way. Come into the house in summer. A window 
or two on the shady side will be open to keep the 
air circulating. Otherwise everything will be closed 
during the day and the Venetian blinds drawn. The 
tempered light is a relief from the violent glare outside. 
The large high rooms keep cool and fresh; tiled floors 
and large spaces remove even the suggestion of heat 
or crowding. This at a time when we in America 
swelter, and yet, to avoid closeness, have to open 
every window and let in breezes that are like blasts 
from a furnace. We prepare for our long winters, 
and our houses are comfortable (when, indeed, they 
are not overheated) from October to June. But from 
June to October we are hot: for six weeks of that time 
we sweat in steam baths. We go through that short 
season with misery and a great deal of complaining, 
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but on the whole we find it easier to put up with dis- 
comfort than to change habits which suit us for the 
greater part of the year. So the Italians. They are 
comfortable during their summers; they shiver and 
are wretched during their few chilly weeks of winter. 

The sensible thing to do, if one could live in Italy 
without sightseeing, would be to pass one’s winters 
in America and one’s summers in Italy. I, for various 
reasons, do the opposite. I have just left a warm com- 
fortable house in America. Here, instead, I am writing 
in a large white-washed room with beautiful fifteenth- 
century vaulting, but I am cold. Through the window 
I can see the domes and towers of the town, and beyond 
them the Apennines, covered with snow. But I can 
feel that snow, too, in spite of an open fire which is 
blazing halfway down the room, and of an oil stove 
which is smelling beside my chair; and in spite of the 
woollen underclothes I have mentioned. 

Though a touch or two of dilapidation may not 
be out of place, there does seem to be something peculiarly 
inappropriate about magnificent discomfort this winter. 
Modest surroundings, and what simple comforts one 
can still afford, are more suitable for times like these. 
For depression and crisis exist in Italy too. Wine and 
oil, like everything else, sell for next to nothing or 
don’t sell at all. Tourists don’t come, or if they do come, 
keep hold of their money. Hotels and shops are empty; 
dependent industries are at a standstill. Emigrants no 
longer send savings to their families, but come back 
themselves because they can live more cheaply in 
their villages than abroad. The little carpenter, tenant 
of a flat at the far end of our garden, finds no one 
to buy his ‘antique’ furniture. The German artist 
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who lives above him has finished a set of illustrations 
for the Divine Comedy, but, although they are well 
done, no publisher can use them. The old blind woman 
who lives with her daughter in two rooms on a back 
street which runs at the top of the hill (the private 
door of my flat opens on this slum—it is sunny, dirty, 
and gay, one of the pleasantest streets in Florence) — 
the old blind woman still begs opposite our front 
windows at the door of the fashionable Church of 
Santa Margherita, but she doesn’t make much. I meet 
her sometimes, climbing the hill on her way home 
in the evening. She counts her pennies by touch as 
she goes: there aren’t many of them. The dressmaker 
who lives over niy kitchen is busy: people must dress, 
she charges less than most, and she is an excellent 
worker. There is a lady from Boston in the tower 
above us. She says she has no money at all. For all 
that, since she pays no rent at all (according to American 
standards, I mean; according to Florentine ones she 
pays, if anything, too much, since most Italians would 
hate to climb the hill, and would care little for her 
glorious view), she can stay on and gaze across the 
city at Fiesole as long as she pleases. If she were to 
insist upon it, I believe that she might find that she 
could stay on for literally no rent at all: she has made 
herself so agreeable that everybody in the house wants 
to keep her here. From her windows she can see her 
neighbour, the English artist, watering the plants 
in his little garden. He is not, I believe, dependent 
on selling his work—it is so delicate that he would 
always be able to sell it, only now he is having trouble 
with his eyes and can’t work—but even so, he must 
be inconvenienced by the depreciation of the pound. 
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As for me, my object in writing this article is purely 
mercenary. 

These illustrations, drawn from the people living 
in this one house, are typical of the whole city. For 
all that, the depression does not seem as pervasive 
in Florence as it is at home. Partly because, to quote 
a very important person who must be wittier than one 
would suppose from his photographs, ‘Italy and America 
are both flat on their backs; still, we fell out of the 
second-story window, and you fell out of the twenty- 
fourth.’ Partly for that reason, but partly because, if 
cold, discomfort, and poverty are here—and God 
knows they are—so are the Latins. The little incidents 
of daily life become more vivid here, more keenly 
interesting to oneself, and, above all, to one’s neigh- 
bours, than they do with us. An abstraction like a 
business cycle is nothing compared with an exciting 
actuality like buying a piece of cloth; personal diffi- 
culties are forgotten for a moment in the warm interest 
taken by the whole neighbourhood in the American 
lady whose sister (‘poverina’) is so ill at the Hotel 
Continental. 

It is the spirit, if you please, of a small town rather 
than that of a metropolis. Yet, if we qualify that spirit 
with Latin adjectives, we must reverse ourselves: there 
is nothing rustic or rude in the interest which centres 
itself on the individual, in the élasticity which interprets 
rules (moral or economic) in terms of men; it is humane, 
civilized. No law is so absolute as to admit of no excep- 
tions; no claim so ill-founded as to exclude negotiation 
and concession. This is a mature point of view, an 
urbane one, and none the less so because of the gay 
absurdities to which it often leads. Let the reader judge. 
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Last winter there was the telephone company. 
It wanted to put up a high pole in the middle of our 
terrace. The representatives of the company argued, 
delightfully that the pole was very small, only some 
six metres high, that it would be practically invisible, 
that even if one were to notice it, it could be made 
rather an attractive feature by painting it green and 
planting a little bed of red geraniums around it. These 
arguments failing to move us, the telephone company 
gave, I suppose, a small tip to our porter. The next 
thing we knew, at any rate, the gate was wide open, 
and a waggon was driving through it, carrying an 
enormous telephone pole. But we happened to look 
out of the window, and so put an immediate stop to 
that proceeding. Not at all abashed, the representatives 
of the telephone company came to talk the matter 
over again; they were most agreeable, and agreed 
readily to running the line another way, which would 
be reasonably convenient for everybody. 

A year or so before that there was the porter who 
went suddenly mad, and, while a reception was taking 
place upstairs, chased his wife around the lodge with 
a knife. Keepers were called from the asylum to take 
him away. When they came, they said that they must 
have a doctor’s certificate and a sworn statement by 
the porter’s wife before they could so much as touch 
the man. But when we pointed out that the people 
who were at that moment holding the madman were 
supposed to be waiting at table upstairs, the keepers 
at once realized that it would be unreasonable to 
allow formalities to interfere with a reception, so they 
agreed to waive them temporarily. At this point, 
Judita, the porter’s wife, burst into tears, protesting 
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that her Beppino was a lamb and should never be 
taken away from her. He in the meantime was shrieking, 
‘Let me at her!’ and calling the unhappy woman every 
filthy name that exists in the Italian language. She 
was sixty-five, toothless, rheumatic, and singularly ugly; 
he suspected her of an intrigue with our handsome 
butler. The butler defended himself easily, but without 
gallantry: ‘Am I reduced to that? A fine man like 
me! You have only to look at Judita.’ 

This year the porter is sane and the telephone 
company is quiescent, but we are having trouble with 
cats. Our house is built on two sides of a large terraced 
garden. Rather a wilderness of a garden—it suffers 
from the north wind and from lack of sun—but, in 
its season, beautiful with greenery, wistaria, flowering 
shrubs, and fruit trees. The main wing of the house 
bounds it on one side; at right angles to this, and on 
a higher level, are smaller flats which are entered 
from the back street. Though there are no doors from 
this slum into the garden the windows look over it, 
and from these windows the tenants are, or were, in 
the habit of throwing all their refuse—bottles, slops, 
toothbrushes, combs, shoes, rags, broken crockery, 
garbage. Not, poor people, with the slightest thought 
of being disagreeable, but because it was the easiest 
way of getting rid of their rubbish; it was what they 
had always done, and it was, after all, the decent 
thing to do—one should not throw refuse into the 
street if one could possibly dispose of it in any other way. 

I objected: I didn’t like smells, flies, and stray cats; 
I seldom walked on the top terrace, but that was no 
reason for turning it into a dump; my dog walked there 


incessantly, and made himself sick eating garbage. 
D 
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The tenants, whenever I remonstrated, agreed amiably 
not to do it any more: it was an uncivilized and disgusting 
practice; as a matter of fact, they never did throw any- 
thing out of their windows, it was all the doing of that 
ill-bred family above or below them; they were very 
pleased that I was cleaning the place up (‘bravo, 
signorino’), it would make their flat much more agree- 
able. But they kept on just the same: I was a foreigner, 
all right in my way, but mad, of course, as all foreigners 
are; one should humour such unfortunate creatures, 
and treat them with patient courtesy, but, after all, 
one couldn’t be expected to give up rational ways 
of living just to suit them. 

Years told, though. I found a real gardener with 
a passion for growing things. I had all the rubbish 
cleared away from the top terrace, and had it replanted. 
The gardener was proud of his work; he saw to it, with 
shouts, threats, and pleading, that no more—or at any 
rate very little—rubbish was thrown from the windows. 
My plants grew; flies, smells, and stray cats vanished; 
the dog was healthy; all went well. 

But this summer, while we were all away, one of 
the tenants, a widow, was converted to a belief in 
metempsychosis. No mere general belief: she knew 
definitely that her husband and her father had been 
reincarnated as cats, that she herself would some 
day prowl around with green eyes, sleek fur, and a 
snaky tail. At least she hoped she would look like that, 
but she feared she would not. For the Florentine street 
cat is a distressing sight. A bundle of bones, usually 
mangy and with gummy eyes, it slinks in the shadow 
of the wall, expecting, and often getting, a kick or a 
stone. The poor creature hardly dares to sneak into 
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the middle of the street to eat a bit of fish’s head or to 
sniff at some rotten vegetables that have been thrown 
there. These cats, in short, are public scavengers, and 
they acquire all the squalid repulsiveness that seems 
to go with that way of living, that loathsomeness that 
one sees in vultures and hyenas. 

One or two such luckless beasts would find their 
way over our wall from time to time, tempted by the 
birds that nested in the bushes. They would decide, 
presently, that my dog made life too harrowing for 
them, and would go somewhere else. But when the 
poor widow saw these wretched animals she felt that 
one of them might well be her dear Carlo, returned 
to haunt the scene of his happy life. She could not 
stand it. She wrote to the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and that organization, fantastic 
as it may seem, decided that the best thing to do would 
be to send her some horse meat every day. She threw 
it into the shrubbery. What cats there were, ate it. 
Others were attracted and made their way in. None 
left. For such meals as these it was worth while braving 
the anger of one small dog. More meat. More cats. 
Kittens. More kittens. My dog killed some kittens, 
but the place teemed. The other tenants grew angry. 
They remonstrated with the widow, they quarrelled 
with her. It did no good: there were more cats than 
ever, a regular Forum of Trajan. The tenants took 
to throwing poisoned meat from their windows. Some 
cats ate it and died; their bodies lay about, adding 
to the amenities. But others ate the widow’s meat, 
throve, and multiplied. My dog died. When I returned, 
I was told that he had died of pneumonia, but I suspect 
that it was the poisoned meat that killed him. 
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Opposition excited the widow. She complained to 
the Society that the gardener was a cruel man. He kept 
the place full of starving cats, he hunted them with 
dogs, he poisoned them. When he succeeded in killing 
one, he took it by the tail, he brandished it under her 
window, shouting: ‘Here is your husband! Come, look 
at your father!’ 

Such a gruesome tale led to action. As a result of 
that action the housekeeper sent a message to my 
mother-in-law, who was living in a villa near Florence, 
asking her to come to town at once. She came. As she 
entered the house she saw Piero, the gardener, a large 
jovial man, standing in the doorway, white with that 
peculiar flabby whiteness that comes over jovial people 
when they are frightened. Teresina, the housekeeper, 
followed her into the sitting-room, closed the door 
carefully, and locked it. ‘Madam, very serious things 
have happened. Piero must go to prison for six months.’ 
There followed an endless and very confused account 
of the events of the summer, including one new develop- 
ment. On receipt of the widow’s complaint the Society 
had sent an agent in uniform, who had frightened poor 
Piero with bombastic threats. Piero, seeing a uniform, 
had concluded that he was lost. Such is the true (and 
too often justified) fatalism of the poor! There was no 
question in his mind of offence or proof: there had 
been a ‘black conspiracy’; the authorities had been 
deluded into blaming everything on Piero; he must 
go to prison. 

He still pictures my mother-in-law as Tintoretto 
did St. Mark: a superhuman being swirling down from 
Heaven to save the innocent from sure doom. Her 
procedure, though effective, was in fact more prosaic. 
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She wrote to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals that the whole affair was nonsense; that 
her gardener was a mild man, and kind to animals; 
that the Society should on no account send any more 
cat-meat to the widow; that it had had no right to act 
as it had done without her permission. Further, that 
all the tenants except the widow were complaining; 
that things had come to a fine pass when one’s garden 
was filled with all the stray cats in Florence and one’s 
dog poisoned if he set foot in it. The Society should 
send cat-meat and humane traps to her housekeeper, 
and call daily to take away all the cats that might 
be caught. 

In reply, one of the officers of the Society, a benevolent 
little old lady, called on my mother-in-law. They went 
into the garden. Cats slunk off through the shrubbery 
as they approached. They came to a wood-pile, back 
of a thicket. (In Florence, whatever may be the fate 
of the wicked man, the green bay-tree flourishes so 
exceedingly that we cut half our firewood for the winter 
from these thickets.) My mother-in-law clapped her 
hands. Out of the wood-pile came, not a nigger, but 
a stream, a river of kittens—grey kittens, striped ones, 
spotted ones, blotched ones, tortoise-shell kittens, black 
kittens, black-and-white kittens, little ones that could 
hardly toddle, kittens that were almost cats, kittens 
with decided strains of Angora or Persian, kittens 
descended from slum cats through unspeakable series 
of noisy misalliances ever since the Phcenicians first 
brought cats to Etruria from Egypt. ‘What a beautiful 
sight!’ said the representative of the Society. ‘In a 
garden like this, if you would only feed them, you 
might keep two hundred cats!’ 
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We did not keep two hundred cats. Piero did not go 
to prison. The widow no longer received cat-meat from 
the Society. On the contrary, the Society received cats 
from us, and many of them. 

Well and good. Not long ago, however, we noticed 
that the stray cats, instead of diminishing in number, 
were again on the increase. We looked about. We found 
food set out in various parts of the garden, not cat-meat, 
but plates of spaghetti with meat sauce. The patrons 
of the stray cats had evidently taken heart again, but 
they were reduced to working with purely local resources. 
The cats were satisfied: they were patriotic Italian cats, 
and liked spaghetti with meat sauce. Suspicion naturally 
fell upon the widow, but we soon realized that she 
could not be responsible except through an accomplice, 
a traitor among the forces of the anti-cats. She could 
throw food from her window, but she had no access 
to the garden: she could not distribute plates of spaghetti 
in suitable spots. 

Signs pointed to the housekeeper. After a little ques- 
tioning Teresina confessed. She had done it. She had 
acted, though, not for the widow, but for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This Society, 
it seems, is willing to kill kittens but not cats. Each 
mature cat must be left to live out the course of its 
natural life. The Society will do what it can to make 
the animal comfortable; the Society will, when it can 
catch them, destroy the kittens that the cat so persistently 
procreates; the Society will not kill the ct. Now, the 
Society’s space is limited: all available room had long 
ago been filled by the cats which we had already sent. 
An employee had therefore telephoned to the house- 
keeper to say that no more cats could be received for 
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the time being. A fine new building had been started; 
presently it would be ready, and would house un- 
numbered cats. Until then the housekeeper should 
trap no more, but should put out food (our food, I 
suppose) daily and in sufficient quantity. An arrange- 
ment surely very satisfactory to the widow, who would 
no longer have to trouble to throw meat from her 
window, and very satisfactory to the Society, which 
would no longer have to pay for the meat. As for the 
housekeeper, she had thought it so satisfactory that 
she had at once put it into execution without telling 
us a word about it. 

This arrangement was brought to an end as the 
previous one had been. The problem of getting rid 
of the new cats remained. An old family servant, the 
local Figaro, was dispatched to the Society to present 
our point of view. 1 was doubtful about the wisdom 
of this: I knew that if he sympathized with us he 
would advocate our cause with vehemence, with 
humour, and with effect; but I suspected that in his 
heart of hearts he thought cats and garbage the natural 
order of things. And so it proved. He reported that 
all the traps of the Society were in use. He had heard, 
though, of an American contraption called a lasso. 
Could I not make one? Seizing my advantage, I pointed 
out to him that he had broken the rules of the game 
by indulging in cool impertinence. Trickery was fair, 
as when the agent of the Society had persuaded our 
housekeeper to feed the cats. Passive resistance was 
fair. And one might lose one’s temper, or pretend to 
lose it, and make a scene. But impertinence in admittedly 
cold blood was simply boorish, not Italian. This did 
the trick: Figaro was sincerely ashamed. ‘Leave it to 
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me, Sir’ (‘Ci penso io, Signorino’). I did leave it to 
him. What he did, I don’t know, but the stray cats 
have disappeared. 

Good intentions, though, don’t last for ever. So I 
have taken the precaution of blocking up all gaps in 
the wall. And I am looking for two wire-haired fox 
terriers to keep in the garden. Unfortunately, since 
I am a life-member, I cannot resign from the Florentine 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Such is depression in Italy. There is hunger and 
cold and unemployment. Those words mean just what 
they do at home. But the very people who are suffering 
from these hardships are taking delighted and voluble 
part in an interminable, violent, but not basically 
unfriendly discussion concerning the feeding of stray 
cats. Can this spirit be conquered by technocracy? 
Has not each of us nine lives? What can Stuart Chase 
or Maynard Keynes do with lives such as these? 
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THE RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY 


It is possible, paradoxically enough, for a book to be 
enormously popular and yet to attract little notice. 
Perhaps, however, there is nothing paradoxical about 
it. The sparrow is so common that we never observe 
him; and the postman, as Mr. Chesterton has pointed 
out, is so ordinary a phenomenon as to be practically 
equivalent to nobody at all. Certain books, similarly, 
are so widely read that the critics never mention them. 
It was not till ‘Allen Raine’ died that the reviewers 
discovered how her novels had been circulating by 
thousands without the help of a single puff. In the days 
of Martin Chuzzlewit and David Copperfield there was a 
writer who had a dozen readers for every one of Dickens’s; 
but it has taken a modern scholar much tedious research 
to find out where he lived and when he died. His name 
was Smith: he is at once almost the best known and the 
most obscure of his numerous clan. 

There exists, and has existed for two or three cen- 
turies, here and in America, a class of literature which 
has affected vast multitudes, but which the orthodox 
critic has usually ignored as the Roman historians 
ignored the Christianity which was all around them. 
This is the devotional biography, which has reached its 
ten thousands where the novel has reached its thousands 
only. The sole rival to such a book as Frank: the Record 
of a Happy Life is the ‘thriller’ of the ‘Deadwood Dick’ 
type, the so-called popular novelist is entirely out of the 
running. These books are of every degree of literary 
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merit. Some are really exquisite, others detestable. It 
is to be feared also that they differ in degrees of veracity. 
I remember well the Life of a young saint which assured 
its readers that the child, having committed a fault, 
insisted on being whipped, and—so precise was her 
conscience—cried because the pain was not great enough 
for the offence. In some, as in the Autobiography of 
Fohn Woolman, the impression of sincerity is over- 
whelming: in others, as in the Diary of Dr. Rutty, well 
known to readers of Boswell, one suspects priggishness. 
‘A little swinish at dinner. Dogged in provocation. Very 
dogged or snappish. Cursed snappishness to those under 
me. Dogged again. Mechanically and sinfully dogged.’ 
Can it be that Dr. Rutty enjoyed the memory of his 
moroseness? 

It was in the early nineteenth century that this edifying 
literature flourished most: it increased and multiplied, 
replenished the earth and all but subdued it. Fully to 
measure its numbers and its popularity would tax the 
pregnant brevity of mathematical symbolism. It exists, 
of course, to-day; I hear that Mr. Hugh Redwood’s 
God in the Shadows has already reached a circulation of 
two hundred and thirty thousand copies; but the heyday 
of the religious biography was in Victoria’s early years. 

Even in popularity, then, the religious book leaves 
the ‘psychological’ novel far in the rear. Mr. Redwood. 
cuts out D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce in the mere 
art of ‘best-selling’. But somehow the reviewers do not 
seem to know it. And the same was the case a hundred 
years ago. The literary historian of the 1840’s will have 
something to say about Albert Smith, or Plumer Ward, 
or Theodore Hook: the chances are he will say not a 
word about the really influential writers, and the really 
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typical books of the time. He fancies, I suppose, that 
they were not ‘literary’. Save in exceptional cases, they 
were rarely referred to in the monthlies or quarterlies 
of the time, and they are therefore passed over to-day. 

As a matter of fact, it is hard to understand what else 
whole armies of readers found time to study: for these 
books were read, re-read, lent around, and then read 
again. Variety was sought, not in secular works, but 
in the allied genre of religious didactics—descendants of 
the Whole Duty of Man, or of Thomas Watson’s Heaven 
Taken by Storm, the book which converted Colonel 
Gardiner. It must be remembered that John Wesley 
encouraged, and even commanded, his ministers to 
write their autobiographies, and that these were read 
and pondered over by thousands. Short devotional lives 
of Evangelical saints were a regular ‘feature’ of the 
Arminian Magazine; and the Society of Friends made a 
point of recording, however briefly, the lives of their 
deceased members. Full-dress biographies of great 
leaders, such as Benson’s Fletcher of Madeley, were known 
and read of all men.} 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that these 
books are dull. Some, on the contrary, are enthralling— 
especially in the parts that describe the pre-conversion 
days of the saint. The early life, for example, of Philip 
Skelton, the famous opponent of Hoadly, is like a sporting 
novel. Skelton, if he had not been a clergyman, would 
have been a prize-fighter: his fists were nearly as 
terrific as his pen. Another Irishman, Thomas Walsh, 
crowded into twenty-eight years as much study and 
1 Readers of Frank Newman’s Phases of Faith will have noted the 


profound impression made by the Life of Fletcher on a man whose 
beliefs were at the opposite pole from the Evangelical. 
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adventure as most men could get into eighty. ‘I would 
not use my horse’, said a doctor to him, ‘as you use 
your body’: and the body broke down under the strain. 
The life of John Nelson is equally wonderful; while that 
of Silas Told would not be out of place if it were bound 
up with Froude’s narrative of the deeds of Hawkins and 
Drake. Several of Wesley’s preachers were press-ganged 
or forcibly enlisted in the army: they knew how to 
describe a shipwreck or a battle. 

As students of Sydney Smith do not need to be re- 
minded, the popularity of these Lives was actually 
terrifying to some people, and not least to the rising 
Whig sentiment. In 1807, says Sydney Smith,! ‘these 
works were circulated to the extent of eighteen or 
twenty thousand each, every month.’ To Sydney they 
seemed a manifestation of one general conspiracy against 
common sense and rational orthodoxy: but what fright- 
ened him was the fact that they were approved alike by 
Calvinists, by Arminians, and by Evangelicals in the 
Church of England. ‘Their circulation is so enormous, 
and so increasing—they contain the opinions, and display 
the habits, of so many human beings—that they cannot 
but be objects of curiosity and importance. The common 
and the middling classes are the purchasers; and the 
subject is religion—though not that religion certainly 
which is established by law, and encouraged by national 
provision. This carries with it a sort of aspect which 
ought to insure to it serious attention and reflection.’ 

Attention and reflection Sydney gave to it—in my 
view, however, not seriously enough. His attack was 
what it might be expected to have been from his practical 


1 Essay in the Edinburgh Review, ‘Ingram on Methodism’, with its. 
sequel, ‘Reply to a Methodist’s Strictures on the Essay’. 
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and Erastian mind. Sound or not, however, it failed: 
for the flow of such productions largely increased during 
the next forty years. The great model of these books, 
Legh Richmond’s Dairyman’s Daughter, appeared in 
1809, two years after Smith’s essay, and was probably 
read by more people in proportion to the total popu- 
lation of the time! than any novel ever written. But it 
had had, as we have seen, innumerable predecessors; 
and its successors were as the sand on the sea-shore 
down to the end of the nineteenth century.” ‘The Life 
of Mrs. Prentiss’,® said the Academy, ‘ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes.’ It did. Only a few months 
since, one of those now common books, half novel, half 
fact, which dealt, like the Lacquer Lady, with the history 
of Burmah, appeared and gained a considerable success. 
It was based on the life of Adoniram Judson, the famous 
American missionary to Burmah, who was in Rangoon 
at the time of the British invasion. To this book was 
appended a comprehensive bibliography, and every book 
named in it was once widely read. Dr. Judson had three 
wives, all of them devoted to the missionary cause, and 
one of them had the, perhaps unique, fortune of being 
eulogistically celebrated by the last. The present writer 
well remembers reading, in his childhood, the xth edition 
of the Memoir of Sarah B. Judson, by ‘Fanny Forester’ — 


1 Then nine or ten millions. A novel equally popular to-day would 
sell perhaps over a million copies. 

2 Hannah Whitall Smith’s Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life sold more 
than 330,000 copies in the ’seventies and ’eighties. 

3 This very remarkable woman, learned and cultured, was the 
author of the enormously popular Stepping Heavenward. How many 
editions of this story appeared would be hard to say. It had the 
extraordinary fate of being bowdlerised. In one edition the love- 
story—the heroine having hastily engaged herself to a man of the 
world—was represented by a row of asterisks. 
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the pseudonym of Mrs. Judson the third. It is as if Anne 
of Cleves had written the Life of Anne Boleyn. This book 
was first published in 1848, and was still circulating in 
the ’seventies; but it had many rivals, playing the part 
of Sir John Hawkins to Fanny Forester’s Boswell. 
Between 1834 and 1859 came out a comprehensive 
series of ‘Christian Biographies’—among them Lives of 
Richard Baxter, Matthew Henry, John Howard—and 
Sarah Judson is one of them. In 1856 Fanny Forester, in 
her turn, found a biographer, for Arabella Willson 
wrote, in one much-read volume, accounts of all three 
wives of Dr. Adoniram Judson. It is but just to add that 
these devoted women well deserve to be remembered. 
The hardships they heroically endured, by sea and land, 
in pursuit of their ideal, outdo those of Odysseus, and 
can be compared with those of St. Paul himself.+ 

From 1835 onward, Mary Prior Hack was busy on 
another series: Faithful Service: Sketches of Christian 
Women, Consecrated Women, Self-Surrender, Christian Woman- 
hood. American or English in origin, these and scores of 
other books of the kind sold in thousands, both here and 
across the Atlantic. It would be easy to name hundreds 
of now-forgotten works, which were as popular in the 
fifties as was the Life of Frances Ridley Havergal forty years 
later; Lives of Mary Cryer, of the poetess Emma Tatham,? 
of Eliza Fletcher, of John Hunt, the apostle of Fiji, of 
Henry Martyn, the apostle of Persia, or, later, Lives of 
the ‘Successful Merchant’ or of Frances Willard. 

Specially typical is Eliza Hessel, whose Memorials, by 


1 Like St. Paul, Sarah cheered herself with singing. In a terrible 
storm, one of Wesley’s hymns was her encouragement. 


2 Author of the Dream of Pythagoras and other Poems: a highly-culti- 
vated woman. 
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Joshua Priestley, appeared in 1859. Eliza was a highly 
refined, well-educated Yorkshire woman, of Evangelical 
principles, a devotee of Longfellow and of the once 
renowned ‘Charlotte Elizabeth’, whose ‘ Personal Recol- 
lections’—another autobiography of the kind we are 
considering—was an inspiration to her; and a close 
student of Coleridge, Maurice, and the other philoso- 
phico-religious teachers of the time. A visit to the grave 
of the Dairyman’s Daughter, whose Life she had read 
in youth, confirmed her in her convictions: and it is 
needless to add that she formed herself, as far as possible, 
on the model of Sarah B. Judson. One passage is charac- 
teristic. Describing her first sight of London, she says: 
‘Perhaps I looked on everything with an intensity 
which might be attributed to my having seen it all in 
Fancy’s glass, by the aid of that masterly delineator of 
men and things, Charles Dickens; and truly there was 
not an object but seemed to have been touched by his 
spirit, and to claim an amount of sympathy, from the 
fact that he had thought and written about it.’ Here the 
biographer ‘feels it obligatory to supplement a word of 
admonition. By no means does he pronounce an indis- 
criminate condemnation on all works of fiction. A large 
portion of that kind of writing, however, ministers only 
to a morbid taste, and depraves instead of elevates. 
Whatever aims at exciting the imagination only, merits 
unqualified condemnation. In no case ought works of 
fiction to be regarded as more than condiments. Let no 
one plead Miss Hessel’s authority for light literature, 
who does not couple it with as much of solid as did she.’ 
To judge from the circulation of the religious biogra- 
phies, it would seem that multitudes of good people 
agreed with Mr. Priestley. 
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But perhaps the most famous of all these books is 
Catherine Marsh’s! Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars, 
which appeared in 1856, just after the conclusion of the 
Crimean War. This book has a distinct resemblance to 
Doddridge’s Life of Colonel Gardiner? and, like that 
famous work, is the story of a converted sinner. Hedley 
Vicars had been distinguished, in an army which swore 
as terribly as if it had been in Flanders, for recklessness 
and daring impiety, as well as for schoolboy pranks 
which he afterwards regarded as impious. In the West 
Indies, when the cholera was raging, he played, with 
another young officer, a practical joke on a companion 
who was morbidly terrified of the disease. His fellow- 
jester caught the plague and died; but “by God’s for- 
bearing mercy, Hedley was spared for better things.’ 
The final scene of his short life is described with real 
eloquence:® 

‘At the advanced post of the British forces, on the side 
nearest the French, was a detachment of the Ninety- 
Seventh Regiment, commanded by Vicars. No watch- 
fire on that post of danger might cast its red light, as 
aforetime, on the Book of God. Yet was that place of 
peril holy ground. Once more the night-breeze bore 
away the hallowed sounds of prayer. Once more the 
deep, earnest eyes of Hedley Vicars looked upward to 
that heaven in which his place was now prepared. 
Perhaps in that dark night he pictured a return to his 


' Catherine Marsh, like her hardly more famous contemporary, 
Florence Nightingale, lived on into the twentieth century. Of her 
other works, the Victory Won was amazingly popular. 


* Known to all as one of the sources of Waverley: and well worth 
reading on its own account. 


3p. 284, et seg. Hedley was twenty-nine when he died before 
Sebastopol, in 1855. 
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country, to his home, to the chosen of his heart, and 
thought of all the loving welcomes which awaited him. 
Perhaps his spirit took a loftier flight, and imagined the 
yet more joyful welcomes upon the eternal shore. One 
stern duty more, O soldier and Christian, and realities 
more lovely and glorious than the heart of man can 
conceive shall satisfy thy soul... . 

‘With a coolness of judgment which seems to have 
called forth admiration from all quarters, he ordered 
his men to lie down until the Russians came within 
twenty paces. Then, with his first war-shout, “Now, 
Ninety-Seventh, on your pins and charge!”’ he led on 
his gallant men to victory, charging two thousand with 
a force of barely two hundred. A bayonet wound in the 
breast only fired his courage the more; and again his 
voice rose high, “Men of the Ninety-Seventh, follow 
me!”’ as he leaped that parapet he had so well defended, 
and charged the enemy down the ravine. 

‘One moment a struggling moonbeam fell upon his 
flashing sword, as he waved it through the air, with his 
last cheer for his men: ‘‘ TAis way, Ninety-Seventh!”’ 
The next, the strong arm which had been uplifted hung 
powerless by his side, and he fell amidst his enemies... . 

‘As the soldiers laid him down at the door of his tent, 
a welcome from the armies of the sky sounded in his 
hearing.’! 

The prose of many of these works is varied with verse, 
sometimes from Cowper, sometimes from Milton, but 
oftenest from hymn-books. Occasionally, however, the 
author gives some lines of his own, or of the heroine’s; 


1 The present writer, in his childhood, received this book at the 
same time as Alice in Wonderland, and found far more interest in the 
soldier than in the child. 
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more especially to conclude the strange eventful history. 

It is needless to add that, when the Oxford Movement 
began to transform the Church, its leaders were not 
slow to follow the example set by the Evangelicals. Not 
only by such schemes as the Lives of the Saints (which was 
the causa causans of Anthony Froude’s break with the 
Movement), but by biographies of their own friends, 
they sought to propagate their views. The Diary of 
Richard Hurrell Froude, with its strange mixture of 
piety, intolerance, and sentimentality, would probably 
have roused as keen a wrath in Sydney Smith as any 
‘providential interference’ in the Arminian Magazine; 
but there were others that had a less dubious influence. 
Nor were biographies the only means of propaganda 
chosen. Novels, romances, and stories were enlisted in 
the service. Newman himself, in Callista, went, as was 
natural, back to the early ages of the Church: but 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, a devoted disciple of Keble, 
in her Heir of Redclyffe (1853) and other well-known 
novels, presented her High Anglican opinions from the 
point of view of contemporary life. All alike, Calvinists, 
Arminians, Evangelical Churchmen, Puseyites, recog- 
nized the use of the flank attack and the masked defence; 
and agreed with Browning that fiction which makes 
fact alive may be fact too. 
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Poems. By Stephen Spender. (Faber & Faber. 5s.) The Magnetic 
Mountain. By C. Day Lewis. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) “Among 
writers of contemporary verse, Messrs. Auden, Day Lewis, 
and Spender are a Trinity, and the greatest of the three is 
Auden.’ This is a popular delusion, and, unfortunately, to 
judge from The Magnetic Mountain, Day Lewis has fallen a 
victim to it. 

In fact, the differences between the work of these three 
writers are more important and more striking than the resem- 
blances, and of the three, Mr. Auden is the least a poet. In 
technique, they are worlds apart. Mr. Auden is alone among 
them in exploiting the nonsense method, which abandons 
logical structure and intelligible sequence for personal asso- 
ciations and the odd juxtapositions of the subconscious stream. 
Day Lewis’s obscurity, on the other hand, is of the metaphysical 
kind; it is due to close thinking and compression; Spender is 
only difficult to understand on rare occasions, and then because 
he has not divulged to his readers a situation presupposed by 
what he writes. Nothing, again, could be more dissimilar 
than the qualities of their emotions: Spender expresses feelings 
inspired for the most part by personal relationships; Day Lewis 
is preoccupied with the conflict between an inner and an outer 
world, and the difficulty of coming to terms with the civili- 
zation that surrounds him; while with Mr. Auden all personal 
and intimate emotions seem to be swallowed up in the fury 
of his desire to reduce the world to a condition in which, 
apparently, personal emotions are to count for little. 

What the three have in common is this attitude towards 
a world in which there is (to quote Day Lewis) ‘no wing-room 
for Wystan.’ ‘Make a clean sweep,’ he cries, ‘or make a clean 
end’; and again, ‘We can be much ruder and we’re learning 
to shoot.’ There is no more violent exhibition in modern 
literature of this pure Nazi feeling (by whatever name he likes 
to call it) than Mr. Auden’s Orators, and Day Lewis, in The 
Magnetic Mountain, puts up and knocks down a series of the 
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same Aunt Sallies (he calls them ‘Enemies’ and ‘ Defendants’) 
as Mr. Auden did before him in the Orators—family affection, 
personal passion, regret for the past, the graces of convention, 
the splendour of opulence, the appeal of weakness. Even 
Spender professes to welcome an age in which the death of a 
worker means nothing to his friends but ‘one cog fallen away 
quietly’, and his funeral is an occasion for ‘laughter on the lips’. 

In spite of sharing this attitude, Spender and (until this 
latest book) Day Lewis, unlike Mr. Auden, are poets first 
and propagandists second. Day Lewis has written most 
powerful, most beautiful, most interesting poetry. It peeps 
out even in the present volume, in lines like these: 


But two there are, shadow us everywhere 

And will not let us be till we are dead, 

Hardening the bones, keeping the spirit spare, 
Original in water, earth and air, 

Our bitter cordial, our daily bread... 

Such are the temporal princes, fear and pain, 

Whose borders march with the ice-fields of death... 


and in the poem describing a seduction, and the lines put 
into the mouth of the ‘Defendant’ mother. It is a pity, therefore, 
that nine-tenths of The Magnetic Mountain should consist of 
lines like these: 


Make no mistake, this is where you get off, 
Sue with her suckling, Cyril with his cough, 
Bert with a blazer and a safety-razor, 
Old John Braddleum and Terence the toff. 
and: 
Yet, though abiding by the law and the profits, 
I have a solemn duty and shall not shirk it... 
Professor Jeans spills the beans, 
Dean Inge tells you a thing, 
A man in a gown gives you the low-down... 


which are neither good poetry nor good propaganda. If in 
his next book Day Lewis is content to write his own poetry, 
he may fulfil his great promise. 
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Spender, on the other hand, is content to be himself in his 
work: he does not allow political feeling or admiration for 
Mr. Auden to interfere with his love of poetry, and since he 
is naturally a poet and has a scrupulous artistic conscience, 
the quality of his work is fine. Everything he writes is evidently 
inspired by deep feeling and by love of beauty. The beauty 
he favours is (to speak in metaphor) hard, spare, uncoloured. 
Perhaps these qualities are symptoms of a reserve which is 
due to lack of confidence in himself; if so, an increase of 
assurance (which he would be well justified in assuming) is 
all that is needed to make his work as rich as it is distinguished. 


j.S. 


Psychology of Sex, a Manual for Students. By Havelock Ellis. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) ‘Those who have neither the time nor the 
enthusiasm necessary for the seven volumes of the author’s 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex will be grateful for this concise 
introduction to the subject. Primarily intended for medical 
readers and students, it is at the same time, by virtue of its 
style and treatment, well fitted for an intelligent reader of 
any kind. Mr. Havelock Ellis has been a pioneer in the study 
of the phenomena of sex, which even in medical schools 
suffered until recently from the prudery with which the subject 
has been invested. This prudery was largely the result of that 
kind of ignorance which refuses to associate physical facts 
and processes with psychological tendencies; and even to-day, 
we are told, medical students receive absolutely no instruction 
in the psychophysical processes of sex, their liability to 
disturbance, or their hygiene. Such neglect is criminal, for 
there can be no doubt of the profound effects which the sexual 
constitution of the individual exercises upon his general health. 
This is fully demonstrated in Mr. Ellis’s great work, which is 
based, partly on a study of abnormal persons, but chiefly 
on the history of normal men and women and their problems 
in ordinary life. It is the generality of Havelock Ellis’s Studies 
which distinguishes them from that other great school of 
sexual psychology represented by Freud, admittedly based 
upon abnormal cases—not that such a method invalidates 
their conclusions, for there is no sharp boundary line between 
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the normal and the abnormal, and any particular point of 
application is valid so long as it is human. The method of 
Freud has been more spectacular, and Havelock Ellis might 
justifiably have been jealous of the publicity it has gained; 
but actually he is entirely sympathetic, and points out that 
he was the first to set forth in English the earliest results reached 
by Freud. That was as long ago as 1898, and ever since his 
attitude has remained the same, ‘always friendly, but often 
critical’. Nevertheless, what distinguishes this short manual 
from the larger Studies is precisely the greater proportionate 
attention given to the theories of Freud, and his name is 
actually quoted more frequently than that of any other single 
scientist. 

This manual covers the same field as the Studies. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the Biology of Sex, to the Sexual Impulse 
in Youth, to Sexual Deviation and Erotic Symbolism, and 
to Sexual Inversion. These chapters are objective and descrip- 
tive. Further chapters on Marriage and the Art of Love are 
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more didactic and emotional, and in them we meet a certain 
sentimentality which is the central defect of Havelock Ellis 
as a writer, and mars even such a good book as The Dance 
of Life. We will not stop to define sentimentality in a short 
review, but the disease betrays itself in an author’s choice 
of words. The following is a typical passage: ‘This process by 
which love is developed may be said to be double. In part it 
is due to the irradiation of the sexual instinct through the whole 
organism, taking longer nervous circuits and suffusing regions 
which are outside the sexual sphere so long as the sexual impulse 
attains its end speedily and without impediments. In part, 
it is due to fusion with other psychic elements of a more or less 
allied character.’ The words italicised make the sensitive 
reader slightly uncomfortable: they are a little too grand, a 
little too coloured with an alien emotion. The scientist will 
always betray himself if he assumes the mantle of a prophet; 
for vision is also a science, precise and exact, but not one for 
which knowledge qualifies a man. HR. 


New Country: an Anthology of Prose and Poetry. By the authors of 
‘New Signatures’. (The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) Although there 
are some non-propagandist poems and stories in this volume, 
the editor, Mr. Michael Roberts, justly claims for it a general 
unity—based on belief in Communism and its corollary, dislike 
of the ‘bourgeoisie’. There can be no objection toa Communism 
which merely means community of interests, but unfortunately 
it is capable of implying far more than that. Mr. Roberts, for 
example, anticipates a literary dictatorship by laying down 
the law that the true artist must either show up the middle 
classes or write exclusively about the proletariat—a form 
of esthetic bullying to which, luckily, only second-rate writers 
are amenable. Mr. C. Day Lewis, in his ‘Letter to a Young 
Revolutionary’—whom, by the way, he flatters assiduously 
throughout—equally passes beyond mere politics. The revo- 
lutionary must, he says, make of Communism an ‘impersonal’ 
religion. Mr. Lewis gibes at ‘art for art’s sake’, but has evi- 
dently not taken the trouble to understand the meaning of the 
phrase, since he immediately goes on to advocate what it 
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stands for in different words. One is surprised to find a poet 
like Mr. Stephen Spender talking about ‘bourgeois’ art, instead 
of using the simple qualifications, good and bad. He argues, 
unconvincingly, and against the facts, that poetry is the 
‘least revolutionary’ of human activities—hence the difficulty 
of writing good propagandist poetry. The solution, he thinks, 
lies in a new method: propagandist poetry should resemble 
a concert programme. Valueless in itself, it would have value 
as an index of succeeding action: for example, the poet might 
draw up a list of abuses under Capitalism, to be followed by 
the line: ‘This must be changed’! 

To go on to the short stories is to feel immediately a change 
for the better. Mr. Plomer’s Child of Queen Victoria is an excellent 
study of a young man serving his apprenticeship behind the 
counter in an African trading outpost: Mr. T. O. Beachcroft’s 
two stories are pleasant and unaffected, and Mr. Edward 
Upward, in The Colleagues, extracts a nightmarish quality 
from the daily routine of a young schoolmaster’s existence. 
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Mr. Auden’s long poem, ‘A Happy New Year’, displays 
considerable technical mastery. At his most serious, however, 
he is apt to be irritatingly contorted, and there is sometimes 
obscurity of intention as well as of meaning. Mr. Spender 
contributes four poems, of which one, a sonnet, is among the 
best in the book. Mr. R. E. Warner’s ‘Hymn’, an extra- 
ordinarily naive and, indeed, childish piece of work, comes off, 
nevertheless, by virtue of its very childishness and spontaneity. 
It is not everyone who can do this kind of thing without self- 
consciousness, as many other poems in the book amply 
demonstrate—and that, after all, not a new method, is what 
is required. Ry. 


The Sleepwalkers. By Hermann Broch. Trans. by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. (Secker. ros.) Here is a novel which, in proportion to its 
merits, seems to have received comparatively little notice. 
It is a long book, and rather difficult to read. Three substantial 
sections make up the trilogy. The Romantic (1888) describes 
the life of a young Prussian officer, who comes of a highly 
well-born, land-owning family, his relationship with his mistress 
and his friend, and with the girl who eventually agrees to 
marry him. In this section Herr Broch is at his best; his picture 
of the young man’s inner development, against a background 
of Berlin and a Prussian estate, is lucid, yet intricate and subtle. 
Now and then it suggests a story by Turgenev. The young 
officer represents stability; his friend, who reappears in the 
next section, the speculative distemper of his age, slowly 
undermining the staunch romanticism of the born soldier. 
In The Anarchist, dated 1903, we plunge from the heights of 
privilege to the depths of commerce. This brilliant and often 
richly comic account of a small clerk (not unlike Mr. Bloom, 
as emphatically homme moyen sensuel), who tries his hand 
at theatrical promotion, is somewhat blurred by the author’s 
mystical tendency; for The Sleepwalkers has an underlying 
mystical theme—it bristles with the words ‘redemption’, 
‘salvation’, ‘righteousness’—most easily understood where 
it is least explicit. I do not pretend to have been able to take 
it in. The final section, the most formless and portentous, 
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is not so satisfying as the remainder of the book, since it is 
both more staccato and more confused. Still, the narrative 
has such remarkable and refreshing qualities, and shows 
such delicacy in the analysis of human character (even though 
this delicacy is apt to overreach itself) that it is well worth 
the occasional effort which it demands. rae): 


The Roving Angler, by Herbert E. Palmer. With woodcuts by 
Robert Gibbings. (Dent. 6s.) Readers of Mr. Palmer’s poetry 
must have been aware for a long time of his enthusiasm as an 
angler. Perhaps they did not know before that his prose was 
so good: this book will delight them. It is a mixture of auto- 
biography, travel, river scenery—and, of course, the lure 
of the fish. Whatever the expert opinion on Mr. Palmer (he is 
obviously controversial about flies), he is the complete angler 
for all those who are not. His enthusiasm for a trout stream 
in spate may surprise or shock fellow anglers, as it did the 
little German village when he strode off alone to fish the 
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turbulent stream after a day of thunder-storms, but this en- 
thusiasm provokes him to write some of his best prose. If we 
wanted to give him a title other than the one he has chosen 
for his book, it would be the passionate angler. He is passionately 
fond of his angling, his flies, his catches, the water and the 
landscape, and the remarks of passers-by. His battle with the 
malignant Red Palmer fly—‘not quite red, and made from 
the ruddy, shining feather of a cock hackled over a body of 
glossy green or bronze or reddish peacock herl ’—is delightful; 
it always brings him bad luck; and he exults in the coincidence 
of its name, wondering whether he ought not himself to become 
a Bolshevik, in order to be a match for it. The wood-engravings 
by Robert Gibbings of fish and fly add to the pleasure of this 
volume. 


Opium: The Diary of an Addict, by Jean Cocteau. Translated 
by Ernest Boyd. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) The Diary was written in 
a clinic during four months of 1930, and records an actual 
period of disintoxication. It gives a very remarkable account 
of experiences under the influence of opium and of the horrors 
of recovery. The images with which M. Cocteau has conveyed 
this experience are beautifully exact. For instance, he writes: 
‘The smoker becomes one body with the objects surrounding 
him. His cigarette, a finger, falls from his hand.’ Again and 
again he succeeds, with a single image, in suggesting the most 
complicated states of mind and body. The illustrations (pen- 
drawings) are even more revelatory than the text (it is a pity 
that in this English edition they have been reduced in number 
from forty-three to twenty-seven). They seem to express 
another side of M. Cocteau’s experience—the terrible awakening 
of the nerves. It is as though every nerve in the bodies here 
depicted were sensitive like a wireless set, and a twist of the 
knob had transformed a whisper into a roar: every nerve 
screams its message. M. Cocteau recalls lightly, dispassionately, 
terribly, this strange crucifixion of the body. It is a subject 
from which he extracts the full poetry. No other book quite 
of its kind—poetic-scientific—has appeared. It will rank high 
in the list of M. Cocteau’s books. 
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Film, by Rudolph Arnheim. Translated by Ian Morrow and L. M. 
Sieveking. With a Preface by Paul Rotha. (Faber & Faber. 15s.) 
This is a book of first principles in film esthetics. The jargon 
of one or two chapter headings—‘ Artistic Utilization of the 
Absence of the Space-Time Continuum’—may put off the 
casual reader, but anyone who is really concerned to under- 
stand film esthetics and the potentialities of this new art will 
find Herr Arnheim’s book invaluable. He begins by rebutting 
the old charge that no photograph can ever be art, because it 
is only imitation: he points out that a photograph is very far 
from being an exact imitation, and that from the very deficiencies 
of the camera as recorder the art of motion pictures has been 
built up. This line of criticism is brilliantly worked out, in 
some detail; and in a final chapter, ‘The Faultless Film’, 
Herr Arnheim argues that when the all-colour, all-stereoscopic 
all-lifelike film (for which Hollywood is waiting) finally 
arrives, it will be the end of film art and the beginning of the 
film as a record such as we get by the gramophone. The silence 
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of the pre-talkie film was at once its limitation and its greatest 
asset: it has given us the best of film. Herr Arnheim believes 
in the future of sound-films but not of talkies. This is the first 
sensible book that has been written about films, and the most 
brilliant. 


Peter Abelard: A Novel, by Helen Waddell. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Grave like a tapestry, with its distance and fresh colour, Miss 
Waddell’s Peter Abelard has immobilized the tempestuous 
medieval story, yet kept its life. Her scholarship (as one might 
guess from previous books) has proved to be genuinely illumin- 
ating, and it is by the detail of the scene as much as by the 
portrayal of character that the beauty of the book impresses. 
Miss Waddell has the rare kind of historical imagination which 
moves naturally in a period, not so much creating or re-creating, 
but taking things for granted. Her invention is small, but 
sufficient. Abelard and Heloise, in this novel, live naturally 
from day to day; legend has already made them great 
characters, and Miss Waddell’s art is to set them moving in 
their surroundings. This she does admirably, and achieves the 
almost impossible task of re-telling a story which by now is the 
province only of a great novelist. Peter Abelard succeeds because 
its author makes no attempt at high tragedy: the imagination 
plays gently and surely round the main figures of the story; 
a fictitious confessor or comforter is introduced without change 
of tone—Gilles de Vannes, Canon of Notre-Dame, massive, 
shrewd, and intelligent—who draws out the conversation of 
others: by these quiet means the book attains a genuine 
lyricism and tragedy. 


Literary Sessions, by Eric Partridge. (Scholartis. 7s. 6d.) Mr. 
Partridge is an explorer who is apt to mistake curiousness for 
interestingness, but he has a real gift for mapping literary 
bypaths that makes one wish he would explore more boldly 
the main roads of criticism. His essay on European criticism 
since 1798, for instance, is a tantalizing example of pouring 
gallons into a pint pot. The portraits of ‘Orion’ Horne, 
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R. E. Landor and Ambrose Bierce are stimulating, and the 
papers on medico-literary topics eruditely diverting. 


Essentials of English Grammar, by Otto Fespersen. (Allen @ 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) Professor Jespersen has brought into one volume 
the principles outlined in his Philosophy of Grammar and developed 
in the four volumes of A Modern English Grammar. It is a feat 
of compression for which students will be grateful. Professor 
Jespersen is brief and clear in his statements—even in the four 
chapters on phonetics—and his examples are admirably and 
widely chosen. So far as one volume can contain the subject, 
Essentials of English Grammar does deal adequately with essentials. 


Youth at Arms, by Leonard Barnes. (Davis. 5s.) A sequence of 
verses in the Georgian vein, a retrospective crystallization 
of war experience, with notable generosity of spirit and a 
fine tactual sense of words and form. Its modesty should not 
let it pass unnoticed. 


NOTE. In our March issue, mention was accidentally omitted 
of the fact that Mr. John Sparrow’s article, ‘Obscurity and 
Communication’, will form part of his forthcoming book on 
Meaning in Modern Poetry (Constable). 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


A MODERN LOVER 


I 


The road was heavy with mud. It was labour to move 
along it. The old, wide way, forsaken and grown over 
with grass, used not to be so bad. The farm traffic from 
Coney Grey must have cut it up. The young man crossed 
carefully again to the strip of grass on the other side. 

It was a dreary, out-of-doors track, saved only by low 
fragments of fence and occasional bushes from the deso- 
lation of the large spaces of arable and of grassland on 
either side, where only the unopposed wind and the 
great clouds mattered, where even the little grasses bent 
to one another indifferent of any traveller. The aban- 
doned road used to seem clean and firm. Cyril Mersham 
stopped to look round and to bring back old winters to 
the scene, over the ribbed red land and the purple wood. 
The surface of the field seemed suddenly to lift and 
break. Something had startled the peewits, and the fallow 
flickered over with pink gleams of birds white-breasting 
the sunset. Then the plovers turned, and were gone in 
the dusk behind. 

Darkness was issuing out of the earth, and clinging to 
the trunks of the elms which rose like weird statues, 
lessening down the wayside. Mersham laboured forwards, 
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the earth sucking and smacking at his feet. In front the 
Coney Grey farm was piled in shadow on the road. He 
came near to it, and saw the turnips heaped in a fabu- 
lous heap up the side of the barn, a buttress that rose 
almost to the eaves, and stretched out towards the cart- 
ruts in the road. Also, the pale breasts of the turnips got 
the sunset, and they were innumerable orange glimmers 
piled in the dusk. The two labourers who were pulping 
at the foot of the mound stood shadow-like to watch as 
he passed, breathing the sharp scent of turnips. 

It was all very wonderful and glamorous here, in the 
old places that had seemed so ordinary. ‘Three-quarters 
of the scarlet sun was settling among the branches of the 
elm in front, right ahead where he would come soon. 
But when he arrived at the brow where the hill swooped 
downwards, where the broad road ended suddenly, the 
sun had vanished from the space before him, and the 
evening star was white where the night urged up against 
the retreating, rose-coloured billow of day. Mersham 
passed through the stile and sat upon the remnant of the 
thorn-tree on the brink of the valley. All the wide space 
before him was full of a mist of rose, nearly to his feet. 
The large ponds were hidden, the farms, the fields, the 
far-off coal-mine, under the rosy outpouring of twilight. 
Between him and the spaces of Leicestershire and the 
hills of Derbyshire, between him and all the south 
country which he had fled, was the splendid rose-red 
strand of sunset, and the white star keeping guard. 

Here, on the lee-shore of day, was only the purple 
showing of the woods and the great hedge below him: 
and the roof of the farm below him, with a film of smoke 
rising up. Unreal, like a dream which wastes a sleep 
with unrest, was the South and its hurrying to and fro. 
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Here, on the further shore of the sunset, with the flushed 
tide at his feet, and the large star flashing with strange 
laughter, did he himself naked walk with lifted arms into 
the quiet flood of life. 

What was it he wanted, sought in the slowly-lapsing 
tide of days? Two years he had been in the large city in 
the south. There always his soul had moved among the 
faces that swayed on the thousand currents in that node 
of tides, hovering and wheeling and flying low over the 
faces of the multitude like a sea-gull over the waters, 
stooping now and again, and taking a fragment of life—a 
look, a contour, a movement—to feed upon. Of many 
people, his friends, he had asked that they would kindle 
again the smouldering embers of their experience; he had 
blown the low fires gently with his breath, and had 
leaned his face towards their glow, and had breathed in 
the words that rose like fumes from the revived embers, 
till he was sick with the strong drug of sufferings and 
ecstasies and sensations, and the dreams that ensued. But 
most folk had choked out the fires of their fiercer ex- 
perience with rubble of sentimentality and stupid fear, 
and rarely could he feel the hot destruction of Life fight- 
ing out its way. | 

Surely, surely somebody could give him enough of the 
philtre of life to stop the craving which tortured him 
hither and thither, enough to satisfy for a while, to in- 
toxicate him till he could laugh the crystalline laughter 
of the star, and bathe in the retreating flood of twilight 
liked a naked boy in the surf, clasping the waves and 
beating them and answering their wild clawings with 
laughter sometimes, and sometimes gasps of pain. 

He rose and stretched himself. The mist was lying in 
the valley like a flock of folded sheep: Orion had strode 
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into the sky, and the Twins were playing towards the 
west. He shivered, stumbled down the path, and crossed 
the orchard, passing among the dark trees as if among 
people he knew. 


II 


He came into the yard. It was exceedingly, painfully 
muddy. He felt a disgust of his own feet, which were cold, 
and numbed, and heavy. 

The window of the house was uncurtained, and shone 
like a yellow moon, with only a large leaf or two of ivy, 
and a cord of honeysuckle hanging across it. There 
seemed a throng of figures moving about the fire. 
Another light gleamed mysteriously among the out- 
buildings. He heard a voice in the cow-shed, and the im- 
patient movement of a cow, and the rhythm of milk in 
the bucket. 

He hesitated in the darkness of the porch; then he 
entered without knocking. A girl was opposite him, 
coming out of the dairy doorway with a loaf of bread. 
She started, and they stood a moment looking at each 
other across the room. They advanced to each other; he 
took her hand, plunged overhead, as it were, for a 
moment in her great brown eyes. Then he let her go, and 
looked aside, saying some words of greeting. He had not 
kissed her; he realized that when he heard her voice: 

‘When did you come?’ 

She was bent over the table, cutting bread-and-butter. 
What was it in her bowed, submissive pose, in the dark 
small head with its black hair twining and hiding her 
face, that made him wince and shrink and close over 
his soul that had been open like a foolhardy flower to 
the night? Perhaps it was her very submission which 
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trammelled him, throwing the responsibility of her wholly 
on him, making him shrink from the burden of her. 

Her brothers were home from the pit. They were two 
well-built lads of twenty and twenty-one. The coal-dust 
over their faces was like a mask, making them inscrut- 
able, hiding any glow of greeting, making them strangers. 
He could only see their eyes wake with a sudden smile, 
which sank almost immediately, and they turned aside. 
The mother was kneeling at a big brown stew-jar in 
front of the open oven. She did not rise, but gave him her 
hand, saying: ‘Cyril! How are you?’ Her large dark eyes 
wavered and left him. She continued with the spoon in 
the jar. 

His disappointment rose as water suddenly heaves up 
the side of a ship. A sense of dreariness revived, a feeling, 
too, of the cold, wet mud that he had struggled through. 

These were the people who, a few months before, 
would look up in one fine broad glow of welcome when- 
ever he entered the door, even if he came daily. Three 
years before, their lives would draw together into one 
flame, and whole evenings long would flare with magni- 
ficent mirth, and with play. They had known each 
other’s lightest and deepest feelings. Now, when he came 
back to them after his absence, they withdrew, turned 
aside. He sat down on the sofa under the window, 
deeply chagrined. His heart closed tight like a fir-cone, 
which had been open and full of naked seeds when he 
came to them. 

They asked him questions of the south. They were 
starved for news, they said, in that God-forsaken hole. 

‘It is such a treat to hear a bit of news from outside’, 
said the mother. 

News! He smiled, and talked, plucking for them the 
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leaves from off his tree: leaves of easy speech. He smiled, 
rather bitterly; as he slowly reeled off his news, almost 
mechanically. Yet he knew—and that was the irony of 
it—that they did not want his ‘records’: they wanted the 
timorous buds of his hopes, and the unknown fruits of 
his experiences, full of the taste of tears and what sun- 
shine of gladness had gone to their ripening. But they 
asked for his ‘news’, and, because of some subtle perver- 
sity, he gave them what they begged, not what they 
wanted, not what he desired most sincerely to give them. 
Gradually he exhausted his store of talk, that he had 
thought was limitless. Muriel moved about all the time, 
laying the table and listening, only looking now and 
again across the barren garden of his talk into his win- 
dows. But he hardened his heart and turned his head 
from her. The boys had stripped to their waists, and had 
knelt on the hearth-rug and washed themselves in a large 
tin bowl, the mother sponging and drying their backs. 
Now they stood wiping themselves, the firelight bright 
and rosy on their fine torsos, their heavy arms swelling 
and sinking with life. They seemed to cherish the fire- 
light on their bodies. Benjamin, the younger, leaned his 
breast to the warmth, and threw back his head, showing 
his teeth in a voluptuous little smile. Mersham watched 
them, as he had watched the peewits and the sunset. 
Then they sat down to their dinners, and the room was 
dim with the steam of food. Presently the father and the 
eldest brother were in from the cow-sheds, and all 
assembled at table. The conversation went haltingly: a 
little badinage on Mersham’s part, a few questions on 
politics from the father. Then there grew an acute, fine 
feeling of discord. Mersham, particularly sensitive, re- 
acted. He became extremely attentive to the others at 
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table, and to his own manner of eating. He used English 
that was exquisitely accurate, pronounced with the 
southern accent, very different from the heavily-sounded 
speech of the home folk. His nicety contrasted the more 
with their rough, country habit. They became shy and 
awkward, fumbling for something to say. The boys ate 
their dinners hastily, shovelling up the mass as a man 
shovels gravel. The eldest son clambered roughly with a’ 
great hand at the plate of bread-and-butter. Mersham 
tried to shut his eyes. He kept up all the time a brilliant 
tea-talk that they failed to appreciate in that atmosphere. 
It was evident to him; without forming the idea, he felt 
how irrevocably he was removing them from him, 
though he had loved them. The irony of the situation 
appealed to him, and added brightness and subtlety to 
his wit. Muriel, who had studied him so thoroughly, con- 
fusedly understood. She hung her head over her plate, 
and ate little. Now and again she would look up at him, 
toying all the time with her knife—though it was a 
family for ugly hands—and would address him some 
barren question. He always answered the question, but he 
invariably disregarded her look of earnestness, lapped in 
his unbreakable armour of light irony. He acknowledged, 
however, her power in the flicker of irritation that accom- 
panied his reply. She quickly hid her face again. 

They did not linger at tea, as in the old days. ‘The men 
rose, with an ‘Ah well!’ and went about their farm work. 
One of the lads lay sprawling for sleep on the sofa; the 
other lighted a cigarette, and sat with his arms on his 
knees, blinking into the fire. Neither of them ever wore a 
coat in the house, and their shirt-sleeves and their thick 
bare necks irritated the stranger still further by accen- 
tuating his strangeness. The men came tramping in and 
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out to the boiler. The kitchen was full of bustle, of the 
carrying of steaming water, and of draughts. It seemed 
like a place out of doors. Mersham shrank up in his 
corner, and pretended to read the Daily News. He was 
ignored, like an owl sitting in the stalls of cattle. 

‘Go in the parlour, Cyril. Why don’t you? It’s comfort- 
able there.’ 

Muriel turned to him with this reproach, this remon- 
strance, almost chiding him. She was keenly aware of 
his discomfort, and of his painful discord with his 
surroundings. He rose without a word and obeyed her. 


III 


The parlour was a long, low room with red colourings. 
A bunch of mistletoe hung from the beam, and thickly- 
berried holly was over the pictures—over the little gilt- 
blazed water-colours that he hated so much because he 
had done them in his teens, and nothing is so hateful as 
the self one has left. He dropped in the tapestried chair 
called the Countess, and thought of the changes which 
this room had seen in him. There, by that hearth, they 
had threshed the harvest of their youth’s experience, 
gradually burning the chaff of sentimentality and false 
romance that covered the real grain of life. How in- 
finitely far away, now, seemed Jane Eyre and George 
Eliot. These had marked the beginning. He smiled as 
he traced the graph onwards, plotting the points with 
Carlyle and Ruskin, Schopenhauer and Darwin and 
Huxley, Omar Khayyam, the Russians, Ibsen and 
Balzac; then Guy de Maupassant and Madame Bovary. 
They had parted in the midst of Madame Bovary. Since 
then had come only Nietzsche and William James. They 
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had not done so badly, he thought, during those years 
which now he was apt to despise a little, because of their 
dreadful strenuousness, and because of their later deadly, 
unrelieved seriousness. He wanted her to come in and 
talk about the old times. He crossed to the other side of 
the fire and lay in the big horse-hair chair, which 
pricked the back of his head. He looked about, and 
stuffed behind him the limp green cushions that were 
always sweating down. 

It was a week after Christmas. He guessed they had 
kept up the holly and mistletoe for him. The two photo- 
graphs of himself still occupied the post of honour on the 
mantelpiece; but between them was a stranger. He 
wondered who the fellow could be: good-looking he 
seemed to be; but a bit of a clown beside the radiant, 
subtle photos of himself. He smiled broadly at his own 
arrogance. Then he remembered that Muriel and her 
people were leaving the farm come Lady Day. Imme- 
diately, in valediction, he began to call up the old days, 
when they had romped and played so _ boisterously: 
dances, and wild charades, and all mad games. He was 
just telling himself that those were the days, the days of 
unconscious, ecstatic fun, and he was smiling at himself 
over his information, when she entered. 

She came in, hesitating. Seeing him sprawling in his 
old abandonment, she closed the door softly. For a 
moment or two she sat, her elbows on her knees, her chin 
in her hands, sucking her little finger, and withdrawing 
it from her lips with a little pop, looking all the while in 
the fire. She was: waiting for him, knowing all the time 
he would not begin. She was trying to feel him, as it 
were. She wanted to assure herself of him after so many 
months. She dared not look at him directly. Like all 
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brooding, constitutionally earnest souls, she gave herself 
away unwisely, and was defenceless when she found her- 
self pushed back, rejected so often with contempt. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me you were coming?’ she asked 
at last. 

‘I wanted to have exactly one of the old tea-times and 
evenings.’ 

‘Ay! she answered with hopeless bitterness. She was a 
dreadful pessimist. People had handled her so brutally, 
and had cheaply thrown away her most sacred inti- 
macies. 

He laughed, and looked at her kindly. 

‘Ah, well, if ’'d thought about it I should have known 
this was what to expect. It’s my own fault.’ 

‘Nay,’ she answered, still bitterly; ‘it’s not your fault. 
It’s ours. You bring us to a certain point, and when you 
go away, we lose it all again, and receive you like 
creatures who have never known you.’ 

“Never mind,’ he said easily. ‘If it is so, it is! How are 
you?’ 

She turned and looked full at him. She was very hand- 
some: heavily moulded, coloured richly. He looked back, 
smiling into her big brown, serious eyes. 

‘Oh, I’m very well,’ she answered, with puzzled irony. 
“How are you?’ 

“Me? You tell me. What do you think of me?’ 

‘What do I think?’ She laughed a little nervous laugh 
and shook her head. ‘I don’t know. Why—you look 
well—and very much of a gentleman.’ 

‘Ah!—and you are sorry?’ 

‘No—no, I am not! No! Only you’re different, you 
SECs! 

‘Ah, the pity! I shall never be as nice as I was at 
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twenty-one, shall I?’ He glanced at his photo on the 
mantelpiece, and smiled, gently chaffing her. 

‘Well—your’re different—it isn’t that you’re not so nice, 
but different. I always think you’re like that, really.’ 

She, too, glanced at the photo, which had been called 
the portrait of an intellectual prig, but which was really 
that of a sensitive, alert, exquisite boy. The subject of the 
portrait lay smiling at her. Then he turned voluptuously, 
like a cat spread out in the chair. 

‘And this is the last of it all yg 

She looked up at him, startled and pitiful. 

‘Of this phase, I mean,’ he continued, indicating with 
his eyes the room, the surroundings. ‘Of Crossleigh Bank, 
I mean, and this part of our lives.’ 

‘Ay!’ she said, bowing her head, and putting into the 
exclamation all her depth of sadness and regret. He 
laughed. 

‘Aren’t you glad?’ he asked. 

She looked up, startled, a little shocked. 

‘Goodbye’s a fine word,’ he explained. ‘It means 
you’re going to have a change, and a change is what you, 
of all people, want.’ 

Her expression altered as she listened. 

‘It’s true,’ she said. ‘I do.’ 

‘So you ought to say to yourself, “What a treat! I’m 
going to say goodbye directly to the most painful phase 
of my life.” You make up your mind it shall be the most 
painful, by refusing to be hurt so much in the future. 
There you are! ‘‘Men at most times are masters of their 
fates 3) etcetera,: 

She pondered his method of reasoning, and turned to 
him with a little laughter that was full of pleading and 
yearning. 
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‘Well,’ he said, lying amiably smiling, ‘isn’t that so? — 
and aren’t you glad?’ 

‘Yes!’ she nodded. ‘I am,—very glad.’ 

He twinkled playfully at her, and asked, in a soft 
voice: ‘Then what do you want?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied a little breathlessly. “What do I?’ 
She looked at him with a rash challenge that pricked 
him. 

‘Nay,’ he said, evading her, ‘do you even ask me that?’ 

She veiled her eyes, and said, meekly, in excuse: ‘It’s 
a long time since I asked you anything, isn’t it?’ 

‘Ay! I never thought of it. Whom have you asked in 
the interim?’ 

‘Whom have I asked?’—she arched her brows and 
laughed a monosyllable of scorn. 

‘No one, of course!’ he said, smiling. “The world asks 
questions of you, you ask questions of me, and I go to 
some oracle in the dark, don’t I?’ 

She laughed with him. 

‘No!’ he said, suddenly serious. ‘Supposing you must 
answer me a big question—something I can never find 
out by myself?’ 

He lay out indolently in the chair and began smiling 
again. She turned to look with intensity at him, her hair’s 
fine foliage all loose round her face, her dark eyes haunted 
with doubt, her finger at her lips. A slight perplexity 
flickered over his eyes. 

‘At any rate,’ he said, ‘you have something to give me.’ 

She continued to look at him with dark absorbing 
eyes. He probed her with his regard. Then he seemed to 
withdraw, and his pupil dilated with thought. 

“You see,’ he said, ‘life’s no good but to live—and you 
can’t live your life by yourself. You must have a flint and 
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a steel, both, to make the spark fly. Supposing you be 
my flint, my white flint, to spurt out red fire for me?’ 

‘But how do you mean?’ she asked breathlessly. 

“You see,’ he continued, thinking aloud as usual; 
‘thought—that’s not life. It’s like washing and combing 
and carding and weaving the fleece that the year of life 
has produced. Now I think—we’ve carded and woven 
to the end of our bundle—nearly. We’ve got to begin 
again—you and me—living together, see? Not specu- 
lating and poetizing together—see?’ 

She did not cease to gaze absorbedly at him. 

“Yes?’ she whispered, urging him on. 

“You see—I’ve come back to you—to you——” He 
waited for her. 

‘But,’ she said huskily, ‘I don’t understand.’ 

He looked at her with aggressive frankness, putting 
aside all her confusions. 

‘Fibber!’ he said gently. 

‘But—’ she turned in her chair from him—‘but not 
clearly.’ 

He frowned slightly: 

‘Nay, you should be able by now to use the algebra of 
speech. Must I count up on your fingers for you what I 
mean, unit by unit, in bald arithmetic?’ 

‘No—no!’ she cried, justifying herself; ‘but how can I 
understand—the change in you? You used to say—you 
couldn’t. Quite opposite.’ 

He lifted his head as if taking in her meaning. 

‘Ah, yes, I have changed. I forget. I suppose I must 
have changed in myself. I’m older—I’m twenty-six. I 
used to shrink from the thought of having to kiss you, 
didn’t I?’ He smiled very brightly, and added, in a soft 
voice, ‘Well—I don’t, now.’ 
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She flushed darkly and hid her face from him. 

‘Not,’ he continued, with slow, brutal candour—‘not 
that I know any more than I did then—what love is—as 
you know it—but—I think you’re beautiful—and we 
know each other so -well—as we know nobody else, don’t 
we? And so we... .’ 

His voice died away, and they sat in a tense silence, 
listening to the noise outside, for the dog was barking 
loudly. They heard a voice speaking and quieting him. 
Cyril Mersham listened. He heard the clatter of the barn 
door latch, and a slurring ring of a bicycle-bell brushing 
the wall. 

‘Who is it?’ he asked, unsuspecting. 

She looked at him, and confessed with her eyes, 
guiltily, beseeching. He understood immediately. 

‘Good Lord!—him?’ He looked at the photo on the 
mantelpiece. She nodded with her usual despair, her 
finger between her lips again. Mersham took some 
moments to adjust himself to the new situation. 

“Well!—so he’s in my place! Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

‘How could I?—he’s not. Beside—you never would 
have a place.’ She hid her face. 

‘No,’ he drawled, thinking deeply. ‘I wouldn’t. It’s my 
fault, altogether.’ Then he smiled, and said whimsically, 
‘But I thought you kept an old pair of my gloves in the 
chair beside you.’ 

‘So I did, so I did!’ she justified herself again with 
extreme bitterness, ‘till you asked me for them. You told 
me to—to take another man—and I did as you told me— 
as usual.’ 

‘Did I tell you?—did I tell you? I suppose I must. I 
suppose I am a fool. And do you like him?’ 

She laughed aloud, with scorn and bitterness. 
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“He’s very good—and he’s very fond of me.’ 
‘Naturally! said Mersham, smiling and becoming 
ironical. ‘And how firmly is he fixed?’ 


IV 


She was mortified and would not answer him. The 
question for him now was how much did this intruder 
count. He looked, and saw she wore no ring—but 
perhaps she had taken it off for his coming. He began 
diligently to calculate what attitude he might take. He 
had looked for many women to wake his love, but he had 
been always disappointed. So he had kept himself vir- 
tuous, and waited. Now he would wait no longer. No 
woman and he could ever understand each other so well 
as he and Muriel, whom he had fiercely educated into 
womanhood along with his own struggling towards a 
manhood of independent outlook. They had breathed 
the same air of thought, they had been beaten with the 
same storms of doubt and disillusionment, they had ex- 
panded together in days of pure poetry. They had grown 
so; spiritually, or rather psychically, as he preferred to 
say, they were married; and now he found himself think- 
ing of the way she moved about the house. 

The outer door had opened and a man had entered 
the kitchen, greeting the family cordially, and without 
any formality. He had the throaty, penetrating voice of a 
tenor singer, and it came distinctly over the vibrating 
rumble of the men’s talking. He spoke good, easy 
English. The boys asked him about the ‘iron-men’ and 
the electric haulage, and he answered them with rough 
technicalities, so Mersham concluded he was a working 
electrician in the mine. They continued to talk casually 
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for some time, though there was a false note of secondary 
interest in it all. Then Benjamin came forward and broke 
the check, saying, with a dash of braggart taunting: 

‘Muriel’s in th’ parlour, Tom, if you want her.’ 

‘Oh, is she? I saw a light in: I thought she might be.’ 
He affected indifference, as if he were kept thus at every 
visit. Then he added, with a touch of impatience, and 
of the proprietor’s interest: ‘What is she doing?” 

‘She’s talking. Cyril Mersham’s come from London.’ 

‘What! —is he here?’ 

Mersham sat listening, smiling. Muriel saw his eyelids 
lift. She had rung up her flag of challenge taut, but con- 
tinually she slackened towards him with tenderness. 
Now her flag flew out bravely. She rose and went to the 
door. 

‘Hello!’ she said, greeting the stranger with a little 
song of welcome in one word, such as girls use when they 
become aware of the presence of their sweetheart. 

“You’ve got a visitor, I hear,’ he answered. 

“Yes. Come along, come in!’ 

She spoke softly, with much gentle caressing. 

He was a handsome man, well set up, rather shorter 
than Mersham. The latter rose indolently, and held out 
his hand, smiling curiously into the beautiful, generous 
blue eyes of the other. 

‘Cyril—Mr. Vickers.’ 

Tom Vickers crushed Mersham’s hand, and answered 
his steady, smiling regard with a warm expansion of 
feeling, then bent his head, slightly confused. 

‘Sit here, will you?’ said Mersham, languidly indi- 
cating the armchair. 

‘No, no, thanks, I won’t. I shall do here, thanks.’ Tom 
Vickers took a chair and placed it in front of the fire. He 
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was confusedly charmed with Mersham’s natural frank- 
ness and courtesy. 

‘If I’m not intruding,’ he added, as he sat down. 

‘No, of course not!’ said Muriel, in her wonderfully 
soft, fond tones—the indulgent tone of a woman who will 
sacrifice anything to love. 

‘Couldn’t!’ added Mersham lazily. ‘We’re always a 
public meeting, Muriel and I. Aren’t we, Miel? We’re 
discussing affinities, that ancient topic. You’ll do for an 
audience. We agree so beastly well, we two. We always 
did. It’s her fault. Does she treat you so badly?’ 

The other was rather bewildered. Out of it all he 
dimly gathered that he was suggested as the present 
lover of Muriel, while Mersham referred to himself as the 
one discarded. So he smiled, reassured. 

“‘How—badly?’ he asked. 

‘Agreeing with you on every point?’ 

‘No, I can’t say she does that,’ said Vickers, smiling, 
and looking with little warm glances at her. 

‘Why, we never disagree, you know!’ she remon- 
strated, in the same deep indulgent tone. 

‘I see,’ Mersham said languidly, and yet keeping his 
wits keenly to the point. “You agree with everything she 
says. Lord, how interesting!’ 

Muriel arched eyebrows with a fine flare of intelligence 
across at him, and laughed. 

‘Something like that,’ answered the other man, also 
indulgently, as became a healthy male towards one who 
lay limply in the chair and said clever nothings in a lazy 
drawl. Mersham noted the fine limbs, the solid large 
thighs, and the thick wrists. He was classifying his rival 
among the men of handsome, healthy animalism, and 
good intelligence, who are children in simplicity, who 
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can add two and two, but never xy and_yx. His contours, 
his movements, his repose were, strictly, lovable. ‘But,’ 
said Mersham to himself, ‘if I were blind, or sorrowful, or 
very tired, I should not want him. He is one of the men, 
as George Moore says, whom his wife would hate after a 
few years for the very way he walked across the floor. I 
can imagine him with a family of children, a fine father. 
But unless he had a domestic wife... .’ 

Muriel had begun to make talk to him. 

‘Did you cycle?’ she asked, in that irritating private 
tone so common to lovers, a tone that makes a third 
person an impertinence. 

“Yes—I was rather late,’ he replied, in the same caress- 
ing manner. The sense did not matter, the caress was 
everything. 

‘Didn’t you find it very muddy?’ 

“Well, I did—but not any worse than yesterday.’ 

Mersham sprawled his length in the chair, his eyelids 
almost shut, his fine white hands hanging over the arms 
of the chair like dead-white stoats from a bough. He was 
wondering how long Muriel would endure to indulge her 
sweetheart thus. Soon she began to talk second-hand to 
Mersham. They were speaking of Tom’s landlady. 

“You don’t care for her, do you?’ she asked; laughing 
insinuatingly, since the shadow of his dislike for other 
women heightened the radiance of his affection for her. 

“Well, I can’t say that I love her.’ 

“How is it you always fall out with your landladies after 
six months? You must be a wretch to live with.’ 

‘Nay, I don’t know that I am. But they’re all alike: 
they’re jam and cakes at first, but after a bit they’re dry 
bread.’ 

He spoke with solemnity, as if he uttered a universal 
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truth. Mersham’s eyelids flickered now and again. 
Muriel turned to him: 

‘Mr. Vickers doesn’t like lodgings,’ she said. 

Mersham understood that Vickers therefore wanted to 
marry her; he also understood that as the pretendant 
tired of his landladies, so his wife and he would probably 
weary one another. He looked this intelligence at Muriel, 
and drawled: 

“Doesn’t he? Lodgings are ideal. A good lodger can 
always boss the show, and have his own way. It’s the 
time of his life.’ 

‘I don’t think!’ laughed Vickers. 

‘It’s true,’ drawled Mersham torpidly, giving his words 
the effect of droll irony. ‘You’re evidently not a good 
lodger. You only need to sympathize with a landlady— 
against her husband generally—and she'll move heaven 
and earth for you.’ 

‘Ah! laughed Muriel, glancing at Mersham. ‘Tom 
doesn’t believe in sympathizing with women—especially 
married women.’ 

‘I don’t!’ said Tom emphatically,—‘it’s dangerous.’ 

“You leave it to the husband,’ said Mersham. 

‘I do that! I don’t want ’em coming to me with their 
troubles. I should never know the end.’ 

‘Wise of you. Poor women! So you'll broach your 
barrel of sympathy for your wife, eh, and for nobody else?’ 

‘That’s it. Isn’t that right?’ 

‘Oh, quite. Your wife will be a privileged person. Sort 
of home-brewed beer to drink ad infinitum. Quite all 
right, that!’ 

‘There’s nothing better,’ said Tom, laughing. 

‘Except a change,’ said Mersham. ‘Now, I’m like a cup 
of tea to a woman.’ 
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Muriel laughed aloud at this preposterous cynicism, 
and knitted her brows to bid him cease playing ball with 
bombs. 

‘A fresh cup each time. Women never weary of tea. 
Muriel, I can see you having a rich time. Sort of long 
after-supper drowse with a good husband.’ 

‘Very delightful!’ said Muriel sarcastically. 

‘If she’s got a good husband, what more can she want?’ 
asked Tom, keeping the tone of banter, but really serious 
and somewhat resentful. 

‘A lodger—to make things interesting.’ 

‘Why,’ said Muriel, intervening, ‘do women like you so?’ 

Mersham looked up at her, quietly, smiling into her 
eyes. She was really perplexed. She wanted to know what 
he put in the pan to make the balance go down so 
heavily on his side. He had, as usual, to answer her 
seriously and truthfully, so he said: “Because I can make 
them believe that black is green or purple:—which it is 
in reality.’ Then, smiling broadly as she wakened again 
with admiration for him, he added: ‘But you’re trying to 
make me conceited, Miel—to stain my virgin modesty.’ 

Muriel glanced up at him with softness and under- 
standing, and laughed low. Tom gave a guffaw at the 
notion of Mersham’s virgin modesty. Muriel’s brow 
twinkled with irritation, and she turned from her sweet- 
heart to look in the fire. 


V 


Mersham, all unconsciously, had now developed the 
situation to the climax he desired. He was sure that 
Vickers would not count seriously in Muriel’s movement 
towards himself. So he turned away, uninterested. 
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The talk drifted for some time, after which he suddenly 
bethought himself: 

‘I say, Mr. Vickers, will you sing for us? You do sing, 
don’t you?’ 

“Well—nothing to speak of,’ replied the other modestly, 
wondering at Mersham’s sudden change of interest. He 
looked at Muriel. 

‘Very well,’ she answered him, indulging him now like 
a child. ‘But—’ she turned to Mersham—‘but do you 
really 

‘Yes, of course. Play some of the old songs. Do you 
play any better?’ 

She began ‘Honour and Arms.’ 

‘No, not that!’ cried Mersham. “Something quiet— 
‘Sois triste et sois belle!’ He smiled gently at her, sug- 
gestively. “Try “Du bist wie eine Blume’’, or ‘‘Pur dicesti’’.’ 

Vickers sang well, though without much imagination. 
But the songs they sang were the old songs that Mersham 
had taught Muriel years before, and she played with 
one of his memories in her heart. At the end of the first 
song she turned and found him looking at her, and they 
met again in the poetry of the past. 

‘Daffodils,’ he said softly, his eyes full of memories. 

She dilated, quivered with emotion, in response. They 
had sat on the rim of the hill, where the wild daffodils 
stood up to the sky, and there he had taught her, singing 
line by line, ‘Du bist wie eine Blume’. He had no voice, 
but a very accurate ear. 

The evening wore on to ten o’clock. The lads came 
through the room on their way to bed. The house was 
asleep save the father, who sat alone in the kitchen, 
reading The Octopus. They went in to supper. 

Mersham had roused himself and was talking well. 
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Muriel stimulated him, always, and turned him to talk 
of art and philosophy—abstract things that she loved, of 
which only he had ever spoken to her, of which only he 
could speak, she believed, with such beauty. He used 
quaint turns of speech, contradicted himself waywardly, 
then said something sad and whimsical, all in a wistful, 
irresponsible manner so that even the men leaned indul- 
gent and deferential to him. 

‘Life,’ he said, and he was always urging this on 
Muriel in one form or another, ‘life is beautiful, so long 
as it is consuming you. When it is rushing through you, 
destroying you, life is glorious. It is best to roar away, 
like a fire with a great draught, white-hot to the last bit. 
It’s when you burn a slow fire and save fuel that life’s 
not worth having.’ 

“You believe in a short life and a merry,’ said the 
father. 

“Needn’t be either short or merry. Grief is part of the 
fire of life—and suffering—they’re the root of the flame 
of joy, as they say. No! With life, we’re like the man who 
was so anxious to provide for his old age that he died at 
thirty from inanition.’ 

“That’s what we’re not likely to do,’ laughed Tom. 

‘Oh, I don’t know. You live most intensely in human 
contact—and that’s what we shrink from, poor timid 
creatures, from giving our souls to somebody to touch; 
for they, bungling fools, will generally paw it with dirty 
hands.’ 

Muriel looked at him with dark eyes of grateful under- 
standing. She herself had been much pawed, brutally, 
by her brothers. But then she had been foolish in offering 
herself. 

‘And,’ concluded Mersham, ‘you are washed with the 
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whitest fire of life—when you take a woman you love— 
and understand—’ 

Perhaps Mersham did not know what he was doing. 
Yet his whole talk lifted Muriel as in a net, like a sea- 
maiden out of the waters, and placed her in his arms, to 
breathe his thin, rare atmosphere. She looked at him, and 
was certain of his pure earnestness, and believed im- 
plicitly he could not do wrong. 

Vickers believed otherwise. He would have expressed 
his opinion, whatever it might be, in an: ‘Oh, ay, he’s 
got plenty to say, and he’ll keep on saying it—but hang 
ae ae 

For Vickers was an old-fashioned, inarticulate lover; 
such as has been found the brief joy and the unending 
disappointment of a woman’s life. At last he found he 
must go, as Mersham would not precede him. Muriel did 
not kiss him goodbye, nor did she offer to go out with 
him to his bicycle. He was angry at this, but more angry 
with the girl than with the man. He felt that she was 
fooling about, ‘showing off’ before the stranger. Mer- 
sham was a stranger to him, and so, in his idea, to 
Muriel. Both young men went out of the house together, 
and down the rough brick track to the barn. Mersham 
made whimsical little jokes: ‘I wish my feet weren’t so 
fastidious. They dither when they go in a soft spot like a 
girl who’s touched a toad. Hark at that poor old wretch 
—she sounds as if she’d got whooping-cough.’ 

‘A cow is not coughing when she makes that row,’ said 
Vickers. 

‘Pretending, is she—to get some Owbridge’s? Don’t 
blame her. I guess she’s got chilblains, at any rate—do 
cows have chilblains, poor devils?’ 

Vickers laughed, and felt he must take this man into 
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his protection. ‘Mind,’ he said, as they entered the barn, 
which was very dark. ‘Mind your forehead against this 
beam.’ He put one hand on the beam, and stretched out 
the other to feel for Mersham. “Thanks,” said the latter 
gratefully. He knew the position of the beam to an inch, 
however dark the barn, but he allowed Vickers to guide 
him past it. He rather enjoyed being taken into Tom’s 
protection. 

Vickers carefully struck a match, bowing over the 
ruddy core of light and illuminating himself like some 
beautiful lantern in the midst of the high darkness of the 
barn. For some moments he bent over his bicycle lamp, 
trimming and adjusting the wick, and his face, gathering 
all the light on its ruddy beauty, seemed luminous and 
wonderful. Mersham could see the down on his cheeks 
above the razor-line, and the full lips in shadow beneath 
the moustache, and the brush of the eyebrows between 
the light. 

“After all,’ said Mersham, ‘he’s very beautiful; she’s a 
fool to give him up.’ 

Tom shut the lamp with a snap, and carefully crushed 
the match under his foot. Then he took the pump from 
the bicycle, and crouched on his heels in the dimness, 
inflating the tyre. The swift, unerring, untiring stroke of 
the pump, the light balance and the fine elastic adjust- 
ment of the man’s body to his movements pleased 
Mersham. 

‘She could have,’ he was saying to himself, ‘some 
glorious hours with this man—yet she’d rather have me, 
because I can make her sad and set her wondering.’ 

But to the man he was saying: 

‘You know, love isn’t the twin-soul business. With you, 
for instance, women are like apples on a tree. You can 
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have one that you can reach. Those that look best are 
overhead, but it’s no good bothering with them. So you 
stretch up, perhaps you pull down a bough and just get 
your fingers round a good one. Then it swings back and 
you feel wild and you say your heart’s broken. But there are 
plenty ofapples as good for you no higher than your chest.’ 

Vickers smiled, and thought there was something in 
it—generally; but for himself, it was nothing. 

They went out of the barn to the yard gate. He 
watched the young man swing over his saddle and vanish, 
calling ‘Good-night.’ 

‘Sic transit,’ he murmured—meaning Tom Vickers, and 
beautiful lustihood that is unconscious like a blossom. 

Mersham went slowly into the house. Muriel was clear- 
ing away the supper things, and laying the table again 
for the men’s breakfasts. But she was waiting for him as 
clearly as if she had stood watching in the doorway. She 
looked up at him, and instinctively he lifted his face 
towards her as if to kiss her. They smiled, and she went 
on with her work. 

The father rose, stretching his burly form, and yawn- 
ing. Mersham put on his overcoat. 

“You will come a little way with me?’ he said. She 
answered him with her eyes. The father stood, large and 
silent, on the hearthrug. His sleepy, mazed disapproval 
had no more effect than a little breeze which might blow 
against them. She smiled brightly at her lover, like a 
child, as she pinned on her hat. 

It was very dark outside in the starlight. He groaned 
heavily, and swore with extravagance as he went ankle- 
deep in mud. 

‘See, you should follow me. Come here,’ she com- 
manded, delighted to have him in charge. 
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‘Give me your hand,’ he said, and they went hand-in- 
hand over the rough places. The fields were open, and 
the night went up to the magnificent stars. The wood 
was very dark, and wet; they leaned forward and stepped 
stealthily, and gripped each other’s hands fast with a 
delightful sense of adventure. When they stood and 
looked up a moment, they did not know how the stars 
were scattered among the tree-tops till he found the three 
jewels of Orion right in front. 

There was a strangeness everywhere, as if all things 
had ventured out alive to play in the night, as they do in 
fairy tales; the trees, the many stars, the dark spaces, and 
the mysterious waters below uniting in some magnificent 
game. 

They emerged from the wood on to the bare hillside. 
She came down from the wood fence into his arms, and he 
kissed her, and they laughed low together. Then they went 
on across the wild meadows where there was no path. 

‘Why don’t you like him?’ he asked playfully. 

‘Need you ask?’ she said, simply. 

“Yes. Because he’s heaps nicer than I am.’ 

She laughed a full laugh of amusement. 

‘He is! Look! He’s like summer, brown and full of 
warmth. Think how splendid and fierce he’d be—’ 

‘Why do you talk about him?’ she said. 

‘Because I want you to know what you’re losing—and 
you won’t till you see him in my terms. He is very desir- 
able—I should choose him in preference to me—for my- 
self.’ 

‘Should you?’ she laughed. ‘But,’ she added with soft 
certainty, ‘you don’t understand.’ 

‘No—I don’t. I suppose it’s love: your sort, which is 
beyond me. I shall never be blindly in love, shall I>’ 
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‘I begin to think you never will,’ she answered, not 
very sadly. ‘You won’t be blindly anything.’ 

“The voice of love!’ he laughed; and then, ‘No, if you 
pull your flowers to pieces, and find how they pollinate, 
and where are the ovaries, you don’t go in blind ecstasies 
over them. But they mean more to you: they are intimate 
like friends of your heart, not like wonderful, dazing 
fairies.’ 

‘Ay!’ she assented, musing over it with the gladness of 
understanding him. ‘And then?’ 

Softly, almost without words, she urged him to the 
point. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘you. think I’m a wonderful, magical 
person, don’t you?—and I’m not—I’m not as good, in the 
long run, as your Tom, who thinks you are a wonderful, 
magical person.’ 

She laughed and clung to him as they walked. He 
continued, very carefully and gently: ‘Now, I don’t 
imagine for a moment that you are princessy or angelic 
or wonderful. You often make me thundering mad 
because you’re an ass... .” 

She laughed low with shame and humiliation. 

‘Nevertheless—I come from the south to you— 
because—well, with you I can be just as I feel, con- 
ceited or idiotic, without being afraid to be myself. . .’ 
He broke off suddenly: ‘I don’t think I’ve tried to make 
myself out to you—any bigger or better than I am?’ he 
asked her, wistfully. 

‘No,’ she answered in beautiful, deep assurance. ‘No! 
That’s where it is. You have always been so honest. You 
are more honest than anybody ever——’ She did not finish, 
being deeply moved. He was silent for some time, then 
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he continued, as if he must see the question to the end 
with her: 

‘But, you know—I do like you not to wear corsets. I 
like to see you move inside your dress.’ 

She laughed, half shame, half pleasure. 

‘I wondered if you’d notice,’ she said. 

‘I did—directly.’ There was a space of silence, after 
which he resumed: ‘You see—we would marry to- 
morrow—but I can’t keep myself. I am in debt—’ 

She came close to him, and took his arm. 

‘_And what’s the good of letting the years go, and the 
beauty of one’s youth?’ 

‘No,’ she admitted very slowly and softly, shaking her 
head. 

‘So—well!—you understand, don’t you? And if you’re 
willing—you’ll come to me, won’t you—just naturally, as 
you used to come and go to church with me?—and it won’t 
be—it won’t be me coaxing you—reluctant? Will it?’ 

They had halted in front of a stile which they would 
have to climb. She turned to him in silence, and put up 
her face to him. He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and felt the night-mist with which his moustache was 
drenched, and he bent his head and rubbed his face on 
her shoulder, and then pressed his lips on her neck. For a 
while they stood in silence, clasped together. Then he 
heard her voice, muffled in his shoulder, saying: 

‘But—but, you know—it’s much harder for the woman 
—it means something so different for a woman.’ 

‘One can be wise,’ he answered slowly and gently. 
‘One need not blunder into calamities.’ 

She was silent for a time. Then she spoke again. 

‘Yes, but—-if it should be—you see—I couldn’t bear it.’ 

He let her go, and they drew apart, and the embrace 
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no longer choked them from speaking. He recognized 
the woman defensive, playing the coward against her 
own inclinations, and even against her knowledge. 

‘If—if!’ he exclaimed sharply, so that she shrank with 
a little fear. “There need be no ifs—need there?’ 

‘TY don’t know,’ she replied reproachfully, very quietly. 

‘If I say so * he said, angry with her mistrust. Then 
he climbed the stile, and she followed. 

‘But you do know,’ he exclaimed. ‘I have given you 
books.’ 

“Yes—but 

‘But what?’ He was getting really angry. 

‘It’s so different for a woman—you don’t know.’ 

He did not answer this. They stumbled together over 
the mole-hills, under the oak trees. 

‘And look—how we should have to be—creeping 
together in the dark .. 

This stung him; at once it was as if the glamour went 
out of life. It was as if she had tipped over the fine vessel 
that held the wine of his desire, and had emptied him of 
all his vitality. He had played a difficult, deeply-moving 
part all night, and now the lights suddenly switched out, 
and there was left only weariness. He was silent, tired, 
very tired, bodily and spiritually. They walked across 
the wide, dark meadow with sunken heads. Suddenly 
she caught his arm. 

‘Don’t be cold with me!’ she meee 

He bent and kissed in acknowledgment the lips she 
offered him for love. 

‘No,’ he said drearily; ‘no, it is not coldness—only—I 
have lost hold—for to-night.’ He spoke with difficulty. 
It was hard to find a word to say. They stood together, 


apart, under the old thorn-tree for some minutes, neither 
B 
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speaking. Then he climbed the fence, and stood on the 
highway above the meadow. 

At parting also he had not kissed her. He stood a 
moment and looked at her. The water in a little brook 
under the hedge was running, chuckling with extra- 
ordinary loudness: away on Nethermere they heard the 
sad, haunting cry of the wild-fowl from the north. The 
stars still twinkled intensely. He was too spent to think of 
anything to say; she was too overcome with grief and 
fear and a little resentment. He looked down at the pale 
blotch of her face upturned from the low meadow beyond 
the fence. The thorn boughs tangled above her, drooping 
behind her like the roof of a hut. Beyond, was the great 
width of the darkness. He felt unable to gather his energy 
to say anything vital. 

‘Goodbye,’ he said. ‘I’m going back—on Saturday. But 
you'll write to me. Goodbye.’ 

He turned to go. He saw her white uplifted face vanish, 
and her dark form bend under the boughs of the tree, 
and go out into the great darkness. She did not say good- 
bye. 


[Eprrors’ Nore. This story, which came to light during the 
recent exhibition of D. H. Lawrence’s manuscripts at Messrs. 
J. & G. Bumpus’s bookshop, has not hitherto been published. 
It is undated, but was written about 1912, when Lawrence 
held a scholastic post at Croydon. ] 


287 
VERNON LEE 


THE HANDLING OF WORDS 


A PAGE OF WALTER PATER 


In 1923 Vernon Lee published a collection of studies of various 
Jamous prose-writers. In ‘The Handling of Words’ (now 
obtainable in The Week-End Library: The Bodley Head), she 
examined the syntax of De Quincey, Landor, Carlyle, and the 
different ways in which Meredith, Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, 
Henry Fames and Maurice Hewlett used words, and constructed 
sentences. “Style, in so far as it 1s individual, 1s a kind of gesture 
or gait, revealing, with the faithfulness of an unconscious habit, 
the essential peculiarities of the writers’ temperament and modes 
of being’; and in her hands the study of syntax became an instru- 
ment of psychological criticism. She examined passages from each 
writer very closely, noting the number of adjectives or verbs he 
used, how close was the logical connection between his sentences or 
how often he changed the subject in the next sentence. Such 
analyses might seem dry to those uninterested in technicalities, 
but their results were illuminating and often surprising. One saw 
clearly how Hardy dawdles along (without its really mattering — 
Sor he gets his effects), how swift and compact Stevenson is in 
comparison, and how completely Henry James depends upon 
abstract logical constructions, relieved by constant metaphors, for 
his effects. Not a few passages of great repute from famous 
prose-writers—Burke’s eloquent comparison of the English Con- 
stitution to Windsor Castle, for instance—emerged from her 
analysis in tatters. These studies were not only examples of a new 
and more objective method of psychological inierpretation, but 
they were also good lessons in the art of writing itself. Part of 
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that art is unteachable, and we recognize this when we say ‘the 
style is the man’ ;—you cannot teach another to feel life so that 
his feelings are worth communicating. But you can teach him 
how to communicate such feelings as he has, and a large part of 
the craft of writing consists in merely preventing the reader 
thinking or feeling what the writer does not mean to convey 

This is what we mean when we praise a book for ats ‘good style’, 
and it can be taught. 

One famous prose writer was absent from those examined in 
‘The Handling of Words’, and one in whom we expected Vernon 
Lee to be particularly interested—Walter Pater. Here is her 
analysis of a famous page from ‘Marius the Epicurean’; and 
those who are sufficiently interested in the craft of writing to 
follow it will find that they will learn something about the deli- 
cate art of guiding the reader’s mind and avoiding even the 
smallest false note. ‘Words are what the writer manipulates in the 
first instance, as the pianist manipulates in the first instance the 
keys of his instrument. But behind the keyboard of the piano ts an 
arrangement of hammers and strings; and behind the words are 
the contents of the reader’s memory; and what makes the melody 
and the harmony 1s the vibration of the strings, the awakening 
of wmpressions in the consciousness. The writer is really playing 


upon the contents of the reader’s mind.’ D.M. 


For this purpose, after devoutly saluting the Lares, as was 
customary before starting on a journey, Marius set forth one 
summer morning on his way to the famous temple which lay 
among the hills beyond the valley of the Arnus. It was his 
greatest adventure hitherto; and he had much pleasure in all its 
details, in spite of his feverishness. Starting early, under the 
guidance of an old serving-man who drove the mules, with his 
wife who took all that was needful for their refreshment on the 
way and for the offering at the shrine, they went, under the 
genial heat, halting now and then to pluck certain flowers seen 
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for the first time on these high places, upwards, through a long 
day of sunshine, while cliffs and woods sank gradually below 
their path. The evening came as they passed along a steep 
white road with many windings among the pines, and it was 
night when they reached the temple, the lights of which shone 
out upon them pausing before the gates of the sacred enclosure, 
while Marius became alive to a singular purity in the air. A 
rippling of water about the place was the only thing audible, as 
they waited till two priestly figures, speaking Greek to one 
another, admitted them into a large, white-walled and clearly 
lighted guest-chamber, in which, while he partook of a simple 
but wholesomely prepared supper, Marius still seemed to feel 
pleasantly the height they had attained to among the hills. 

The agreeable sense of all this was spoiled by one thing only, 
his old fear of serpents; for it was under the form of a serpent 
that Aesculapius had come to Rome, and the last definite 
thought of his weary head before he fell asleep had been a dread 
either that the god might appear, as he was said sometimes to 
do, under this hideous aspect, or perhaps one of those great 
sallow-hued snakes themselves, kept in the sacred place, as he 
had also heard was usual. 

And after an hour’s feverish dreaming he awoke—with a cry, 
it would seem, for some one had entered the room bearing a 
light. The footsteps of the youthful figure which approached 
and sat by his bedside were certainly real. Ever afterwards, when 
the thought arose in his mind of some unhoped-for but entire 
relief from distress, like blue sky in a storm at sea, would come 
back the memory of that gracious countenance which, amid all 
the kindness of its gaze, had yet a certain air of predominance 
over him, so that he seemed now for the first time to have found 
the master of his spirit. It would have been sweet to be the 
servant of him who now sat beside him speaking. 


The first thing I am struck with is the perfect clearness 
of these first sentences down to ‘Arnus’. Then, that this 
clearness is compatible with, indeed obtained by, a con- 
siderable degree of involution. How ? By the admirable 
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movement of the various parts of the sentences: the 
reader sees the meaning winding swiftly and steadily 
round the various items as the mountain road winds 
round rocks and promontories. The logic of exposition is 
perfect: we begin by taking up the purpose which we 
shall carry all through, and place behind us, as a land- 
mark meaning home the preliminary ‘devoutly saluting 
the Lares, as was customary before starting on a journey,’ 
and then only start in the historic tense, ‘Marius set 
forth, etc.’ Notice how those two involutions before starting. 
‘For this purpose after devoutly saluting the Lares, as was 
customary before starting on a journey ” seem to liberate, 
like an arrow from a bow, the Marius set forth so that the 
‘one summer morning’ is carried along on the swiftness 
of the movement, and we do not even perceive that it is, 
after all, a parenthesis; this carrying along is so strong 
that Pater has, very properly, not placed it between 
commas. 

The sense of travel in general is so strong in this first 
sentence, that one has no feeling of repetition when the 
third sentence tells us what we have already been told 
‘starting early,’ for starting early is after all contained in 
‘set forth one summer morning.’ 

But this third sentence is the real narrative: the first 
was, as it were, a general schematic view. In this third 
sentence we are dealing with Marius; in the first we dealt 
with the road and with our spirit travelling along it. For 
between the two sentences has come a strictly personal 
and subjective one, ‘It was his greatest adventure 
hitherto, and he had much pleasure in all its details in 
spite of his feverishness.’ This sentence has transferred 
our imaginative realization, our Eznfiihlung, from the road 
to the traveller. And so we are ready to learn the details 
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of the little boy’s adventures. And mark how in this third 
sentence the meaning, instead of flying through the land- 
scape with the direct rapidity of the eye as in the first 
sentence, now moves slowly like the wayfarers and their 
beasts, cumbered with details, stopped by whos and that 
and ares and thes and withs and ands ‘an old serving-man 
who drove the mules, with his wife who took all that was 
needful for their refreshment on the way and for the 
offering at the shrine’. What a lot of small bundles of 
words, what small shiftings about—‘under the guidance 
of’—‘who drove’, etc., ‘with his wife’—‘on the way’ ‘for the 
offering’ ‘at the shrine’. This is real travelling, the slow 
progress, the constant stopping and readjustment of the 
poor human body with all its needs, as distinguished 
from the free, swift directness of the disembodied glance 
across the landscape. They go slower and slower, with 
more and more parentheses and commas ‘under the 
genial heat, halting now and then to pluck certain 
flowers seen for the first time on these high places’. Note 
the change of gearing of the verbs ‘halting, to pluck, 
seen’—and the changing adverbs and prepositions under, 
on, first time, now and then’; all this detail being placed 
between the verb ‘they went’ and its adverb ‘upwards’ — 
so that they are dragged along by the attraction of two 
words belonging to one another and then artificially 
separated. 

After that upwards comes immediately another adverb 
‘through’ in ‘through a long day of sunshine’—lengthen- 
ing, broadening out still further that effect of endlessness, 
to be broadened, lengthened still further by the other 
movement, meeting that of the wayfarers, the movement 
in ‘while the cliffs and woods sank gradually below their 
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path’. What a sense of topography, conveyed not by 
‘word painting’ but by adjustment of movements! 

‘The evening came as they passed along a steep white 
road with many windings among the pines’. 

Here I can only wonder at the lapse represented by 
that word. along, which, with its verb to pass gives the idea 
or rather sensation of flat straightness, which is surely not 
what Pater intended. For a mountain road flat at the top 
is something of a character so special, implying a long 
ridge and consequent expanded view, almost always a 
view on both sides, that anyone who had this in his mind 
would certainly call attention to it by some definite 
words. So that this ‘pass along’—at the highest point of 
the journey, instead of ‘climbed up’ can only be a lapse. 
How completely wrong the impression is, is shown by the 
‘pass along’ having caused me to overlook the word 
steep: those two words ‘pass along’ having instantly con- 
jured up in my mind a road which so far from being steep 
was flat. I have called this a lapse, because it is most ex- 
plicable as due to an interruption in the definite vision of 
the scene. But it may be due also to one of those after- 
thoughts which, according to my experience, are nearly 
always fatal to the unity and efficacy of descriptive 
writing. I can imagine Pater having originally written 
“The evening came as they went up a steep white road, 
etc.,’ and then, on re-reading, remarking that he had 
used went and up (in upwards) in the previous sentence, 
substituting pass along without remarking that, as is 
nearly always the case with such supposed synonymous 
expressions, the second version differed from the first 
just in the necessary essentials. Again, I can imagine that 
this sentence, with its /apse, may be the place where one 
day’s or hour’s work ended and another’s began; which 
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barely the greatest skill can hide. Or, again, it may 
be the last sentence of a day’s work, representing flagging 
attention, and thrown on the paper merely as a memo- 
randum. 

How much we should learn of the psychology of intel- 
lectual creation if only we could see a great writer’s 
scrawl, with the alterations in handwriting revealing the 
different day’s work, and revealing, perhaps also, the 
intensifications and flaggings of spontaneous attention! 
Be this as it may, all this about the steep white road is quite 
unnecessary; we have had quite climbing enough in the 
preceding sentence, and the real interest is now in the 
approach to the Temple. 

Had Mr. Pater done me the undeserved honour of 
showing me this page, I think that I should have 
suggested this alternative: “The evening came while they 
were still winding up among the pines of the steep road, 
and it was night when they reached the temple.’ 

I am confirmed in the belief that we are here in the 
presence of a comparatively tired writer, by the heaviness 
of this whole long sentence, and by a little inaccuracy 
of thought which it contains. This half of the sentence 
says, ‘and it was night when they reached the temple, the 
lights of which shone out upon them as they paused 
before the gates of the sacred enclosure’. Now, unless 
they came upon the temple so suddenly that they had 
only just time to stop in front of it, a conceivable fact, but 
one whose singularity and impressiveness would have 
demanded special notice—unless, I say, this had happened 
these lights would have shone out before they stopped before 
the gates. Indeed the solemnity of their approach to the 
sanctuary would have depended in great part upon its 
lights having revealed it from afar. I feel sure that this 
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was really in Pater’s mind when he spoke of those lights; 
but that having inadvertently begun a sentence of the 
closely packed kind, he was obliged to place the shining 
out of the lights in connection with the pausing before the 
gates. 

The lapse of interest is further proved by the tail of the 
sentence, ‘And Marius became alive to a singular purity 
in the air’. It is quite possible that this aliveness was the 
result of coming to a stop, and that it is therefore rightly 
connected with the halt before the gates. But it cannot be 
rightly connected with either of the half sentences to 
which the and refers it. For in writing ‘And Marius 
became alive, etc.’ means either: ‘it was night when they 
reached the temple (parenthesis about lights) and Marius 
became aware’ with the meaning ‘it was night when they 
reached, etc., and when Marius became aware’—whereby 
there is no causal connexion between its being night 
and Marius becoming ‘alive to the purity of the air’. 
Or else the sentence might mean ‘it was night when 
they paused and when, in consequence of the pausing, 
Marius became aware.’ It is quite evident that Pater 
meant neither of these connexions. The ‘Marius became 
alive to a singular purity in the air’ has been thus con- 
nected with the previous statements as a result of 
mere slovenliness. He wanted to bring in this important 
item, and has just tacked it on to the already over- 
weighted and rather confused sentence containing the 
mistake about the road and the doubtful statement about 
the lights. Now, immediately after this useless connexion 
we get the item with which that aliveness to the purity of the 
air would really be connected: ‘A rippling of water about 
the place was the only thing audible, as they waited till 
two priestly figures, speaking Greek to one another, 
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admitted them into a large, white walled and clearly 
lighted guest-chamber, in which, while he partook of a 
simple but wholesomely prepared supper, Marius still 
seemed to feel pleasantly the height they had attained to 
among the hills.” As this immense sentence at present 
stands, the rippling of water is, so to speak, hurried off out 
of the open into that guest-chamber, and the sensation 
connected with it, or rather the complex imaginative 
impression, is hidden behind a succession of details, 
priestly figures, Greek language, clear lights, simple 
supper (with an excursus on its wholesome preparation) 
until it joins with the cognate idea of the pleasantly felt 
‘height they had attained’. 

I will try to re-write this sentence in such a manner as 
to break it up a little and to put a little order in its items. 
“The evening came (I should prefer ‘evening came on’, 
as expressive of the gradual and enveloping nature of the 
phenomenon, and I should strike out the definite article: 
for we are speaking not of a particular evening, but of the 
end of the day in its general aspect) while they were still 
winding up among the pines of the steep white road, and 
it was night when they reached the temple, the lights of 
which shone out upon them as they paused before the 
gates. There was no sound about the place save the 
rippling of water; and as they waited for admittance to the 
sacred enclosure, Marius became alive to a singular purity 
in the air. Two priestly figures, speaking Greek to each 
other, led them into a large white-washed and clearly 
lighted guest-chamber, in which, as he partook of a 
simple but wholesomely prepared supper, Marius still 
seemed to feel the height they had attained to among the 
hills.’ 

My alterations consist in: Substituting for ‘passed 
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along,’ which, as previously stated, runs counter to the 
notion of steepness, the verb to wind, which contains the 
idea hitherto expressed by ‘with many windings’, and I 
have added up in order to accentuate the ascent, the idea 
of which might be blurred a little by the among referring 
to the pines. And I have made them wind among the pines, 
which conveys, I think, the notion of these trees forming 
islands and promontories encircled by that road; and I 
have made a present of the pines to the road, so as to knit 
the two images closer together. Also I have added while 
and still, and changed the past tense used by Pater 
(passed along) for a participle, winding, which expresses 
better the duration of the action and its corresponding 
with another action which is also gradual, that of evening 
coming on. Had the meaning been that, let us say, a shot 
was fired, or a fox crossed the road, I should have kept 
the past tense because it is suggestive of an action which 
is complete. I should have written, ‘A shot was fired as 
they passed along the road’, meaning: with the moment, 
or at one of the moments employed on that road, there 
corresponded the moment of a sudden short action, that 
of the shot being fired. If the whole of the sentence did 
not suggest, by its unwieldiness and confusion, the bare 
fact of momentary fatigue and slovenliness on the 
author’s part, I should have noticed this indifference to 
the exact value of verbal tenses as suggestive of in- 
difference to action and incapacity in narrative. And 
as a proof of such indifference and incapacity I shall, in 
fact, consider it if a similar arrangement should recur 
further on. 

I have kept the temple lights shining out on the arrival 
instead, as I had previously suggested, from a distance, 
because it is likely that Pater may have wished to impress 
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us with the idea of the wayfarers halting in a broadly 
illuminated spot after their wanderings through the dark- 
ness. But I have cut the sentence short with ‘paused before 
the gates’. My reasons for doing this are: first, that the 
idea of pausing, of something new happening, is furthered 
by the full stop in this place; second, that the ‘sacred 
enclosure ’ immediately after ‘temple’ suggests that they 
did not constitute a whole: one is set thinking whether the 
temple was far inside the enclosure, and if so, how its lights 
could have shone out upon them. That shining upon, sug- 
gesting the effect of light not from a distance, as a spot, 
but of light in a sheet, as it exists only in close proximity 
through an open door or window. My third reason for 
separating those gates from the sacred enclosure is that I 
am very glad to use the sacred enclosure as a sanctuary to 
which they wait for admittance, thus giving place and 
time for Marius’s becoming alive to the purity of the air. 
I have transposed the rippling of water because it pre- 
pares the reader’s imagination for the fact of the purity 
of the air, by furnishing him with a sensation of a very 
cognate kind, rippling water being not only associated 
with pure air by reason of its frequency in high places, 
but associated also in the idea of purity, since impure 
water is nearly always stagnant, and rippling water also 
fans the air and makes it seem purer. I have made a 
separate sentence of ‘rippling water’, ‘sacred enclosure’, 
and ‘becoming alive to the purity of the air’, because 
these items all unite in an impression of purity and sacred 
seclusion, an impression essentially contemplated as a 
whole, not threaded casually upon a narrative. Having 
established this I resume Pater’s sentence with the ‘two 
priestly figures’ who can now conduct the reader as well 
as Marius through the well-lit chamber to the supper 
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table, without any confusion; so that we are quite pre- 
pared at the end of this (now) orderly arrangement of 
sentences with sufficient pauses and demarcations, for 
Marius resting in the pleasant sense of altitude after 
his day’s climbing. 

I have taken great trouble in re-writing this sentence, 
because its contents is among Pater’s most exquisite 
gifts to us: the final climb among the resinous trees at 
the end of the hot day, the lights through the darkness of 
the hills, lights sacred like the temple itself; the halt at 
the sanctuary gates, with that sound of waters and sense 
of mountain purity; the simple mystery of those priests 
speaking Greek—a subtle, more spiritual language—and 
the bright whitewash, the pleasure of wholesome food 
after a day in the open air. Finally that sense of ‘height 
among the hills’. All this brings us the remembrance of one 
of those days we cherish as naturally sanctified, but 
broken up into separate items which enhance the sweet- 
ness and solemnity of rippling waters, of mountain sanc- 
tuaries and of the health-giving air of high places. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that the value of all these 
suggestions, probably carried about for years in his mind, 
allowed Pater to be slovenly when at last he threw them 
rather helter-skelter on to paper; just as this suggestive 
charm makes the reader forgive the confusion and un- 
wieldiness of construction; since how can we feel hurry and 
disorder when our mind is full of such thoughts as these? 

Nevertheless, these sentences constitute a lapse such as 
the more nimble, less, if I may say so, less priestly, mind 
of Stevenson would probably never have been guilty of: 
it is the contemplative man’s bad riding or driving, the 
proof of his absentmindedness. 

“The agreeable sense of all this was spoiled by one 
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thing only, his old fear of serpents’; ‘of all this’, this way 
of referring to a group of impressions which has impressed 
the reader, and therefore, we should think, Marius, as 
romantic and at the same time solemn; jars on one as 
disrespectful: it may be the effect of modesty, it certainly 
shows an entire lack of ostentation on Pater’s part; but, 
on consideration, I fear it is the indication of the kind of 
indolence which makes people unceremonious. My 
reason for thus thinking consists in a piece of slovenliness 
in the second part of this sentence, nay, a slovenly 
abandoning of the whole latter part of the sentence, a 
dropping of its contents out of slovenly hands. Listen: 
‘for it was under the form of a serpent that Aesculapius 
had come to Rome; and the last definite thought of his 
weary head before he fell asleep had been a dread either 
that the god might appear, as he was said sometimes to 
do, under this hideous aspect, or perhaps one of those 
great sallow-hued snakes themselves, kept in the sacred 
place, as he had also heard was usual.’ 

In strict syntax Aesculapius becomes the owner of the 
weary head and the nominative of going to sleep. But as 
readers go not exclusively by syntax, but also by common 
sense, this looseness of diction is not only pardonable, it 
is even agreeable, suitable to the discourse being, after 
all, about a small boy; or rather, it would be suitable 
were it not that Pater has attributed the same tense to 
Aesculapius coming to Rome, and to Marius’s thinking 
before going to sleep, thus putting the thinker and the 
person thought of on the same verbal plane: for Pater 
has written: ‘for it was under the form of a serpent that 
Aesculapius had come to Rome; and the last thought of his 
weary head had been’, identity of tense actually identifying 
Aesculapius as the person who thought something before 
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going to sleep. That this is pure slovenliness is proved by 
the fact that the had been cannot apply to Marius, for as 
the thought of the apparition is said to have been his last 
one before going to sleep, the had been would refer the 
spoiling of his agreeable impressions by fear to a period 
subsequent to his going to sleep, i.e. to his subsequent 
time of being awake. Now this is excluded by the con- 
tinuation which tells us what did happen on Marius 
awakening, and how all fear was then expelled from his 
mind. The slovenliness continues in the sequel: ‘the god 
might appear’ separated by two parentheses [as he was 
said sometimes to do] [under this hideous aspect] ‘or 
perhaps one of those great sallow-hued snakes them- 
selves’. The two parentheses separate the snake from the 
verb appear so utterly that one expects another verb to 
which that snake acts as nominative, instead of sharing 
that function with that over-distant god; moreover, the 
two plurals ‘those great . . . snakes themselves’ overwhelm 
the singular one of, after which there is a rapid alteration 
to the passive, and a passive ‘themselves, kept in the sacred 
place’ plural, the snakes instead of one of the snakes; fol- 
lowed by an active form of which the nominative is the 
more vague be. The symmetry between ‘as he was said 
sometimes to do’ and ‘as he had also heard was usual’, 
suggesting that the thing referred to as usual was the 
apparition of the snake instead of the (‘as he was said 
sometimes to do’) apparition of the god. Whereas it is 
also possible, and even probable, that what Marius had 
also heard was usual, was not the apparition of one of the 
snakes, but the keeping of snakes in the sacred place. The 
great length of this disorderly sentence strikes me also as a 
proof of indolence: it would cost an effort to break off and 
begin again, so the whole contents are dragged along and 
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allowed to get hopelessly entangled, like a bundle of 
puppets in the hands of a lazy child. ‘And after an hour’s 
feverish dreaming he awoke—with a cry, it would seem, 
for some one had entered the room bearing a light. The 
footsteps of the youthful figure which approached and 
sat by his bedside were certainly real.’ 

Slovenliness continues. 

The and with which this sentence begins refers, and 
can only refer, to Marius’s painful expectancy; it means 
and so, or and therefore or and for this reason; not merely 
and. What we are to connect with Marius’s previously 
described fears, what is going to bear out their existence, 
is therefore not merely his waking up, which he would 
have done anyhow, fear or no fears, but his waking with 
a cry, which he would presumably have done only in case 
of a bad dream. The meaning of the sentence is ‘How 
afraid he had been is shown by his waking up with a 
cry’; the verb is, so to speak not waking but waking with a 
cry. Hence the cry must be kept close to the waking, 
otherwise the phrase loses its connexion with the 
previous sentence. But Pater has actually separated the 
cry from the waking by a dash, so that the phrase gets 
to mean ‘and in consequence of those fears, etc., he. . .’ 
guess what? He awoke, that is to say he did exactly what 
he would have done under any circumstances. 

The cry is not merely relegated into parenthetical 
meaning by that dash before it, but it is actually made 
to depend, its existence made probable by the next 
phrase, ‘tt would seem, for someone had entered the room 
bearing a light.’ I have taken the meaning to be that some- 
body entering the room was a consequence of Marius’s 
waking with a cry, for it is otherwise impossible to account 
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for the parenthesis 7¢ would seem. I do not see the possi- 
bility of connecting that 7¢ would seem with someone entering 
bearing a light; it cannot mean that it seemed as if some- 
one had entered the room with a light, for no one in his senses 
would put such a proviso to the person entering with a 
light. Therefore the zt would seem must qualify Marius’s 
awaking, and the person entering with a light must be 
the result and not the cause, of Marius’s cry. The mean- 
ing of the sentence is thus confused, and the reader left 
with a vague feeling that the 7 would seem belongs 
equally to the awaking with a cry and to the person entering 
with a light; as if the author said: ‘Just think what you like 
about the matter; it seemed to be so and so, but I can’t be 
bored to ascertain’. How little Pater has realized his own 
thought is, moreover, shown by his using the plusquam- 
perfect: had entered, where the meaning was simply 
‘someone entered’. He seems to have been misled by that 
Jor and that zt would seem, into supposing that the entrance 
of the priest, being the explanation of the awaking, must 
have taken place before. Now we have seen that the sen- 
tence really can mean only that the priest entered after 
the awaking of Marius, so that the sense is: ‘And it would 
seem that, after an hour’s feverish sleep, Marius awoke 
with a cry, for someone entered with a light.’ The for 
being the correlative of the it would seem; and the fact 
which seems probable being Marius’s awaking with a cry; 
a fact which, as the narrative focuses Marius as central 
actor, could be known only by inference, Marius being 
unaware of his awaking and crying, and becoming aware 
only of the entrance of the priest. 

“The footsteps of the youthful figure which approached 
and sat by his bedside were certainly real.’ This certainly 
real refers us back to Marius’s fear of an apparition. 
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It shows, like another foregoing item (I think the same 
verb doing duty for Aesculapius and the snakes despite 
the length of intervening phrases) how long Pater carries an 
item in consciousness by showing how long he expects his 
reader to carry it. This kind of memory, rather similar to 
that of a composer dealing in long modulations, is prob- 
ably what explains Pater’s quite astonishing clinging to 
the pronoun; for so far the noun Marius has occurred 
only three times, and there has been a repetition of 
he-he-he-his—despite the fact that Aesculapius came in 
as a nominative and made the reference of the he less 
certain. In the light of this remark that phrase ‘the agree- 
able sense of all this may be explained, or rather the ‘all 
this’ as the result of Pater’s certainty of his reader 
bearing all the foregoing items, or at least their gist, 
thoroughly in mind; it is like the etc., etc., we put 
instead of titles, like C.B. or F.R.S., about which there 
can be no doubt. This retentiveness may also explain in 
part Pater’s conspicuous preference for semicolons where 
other folk would put full stops, and for tying a lot of 
phrases into one endless sentence, instead of separating 
and isolating them. 

Pater strikes me, so far, as a person who insists on 
carrying too much mental luggage; and, not being at all 
acrobatic, trailing some of it and getting it all mixed. 

But perhaps this retentiveness is itself a mark of in- 
sufficient locomotion, of a tendency to circle round the 
same items and weave them closer together rather than 
to string them clearly in rows or dispose them in definite 
logical patterns. Perhaps Pater’s singularly essentzal, or if 
you prefer saturated quality, is connected with this. That 
much I cannot at present determine. But while it occurs I 
will note down a query: Does not every work of art 
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determine us to forgive or overlook certain faults in conse- 
quence of the particular synthesis of its good qualities? 
It is certainly extraordinary that I have read and re-read 
these pages of Marius without being in the least worried 
by these slovenlinesses of expression, and that the abso- 
lute certainty of them, acquired by this analysis, does not 
in the least affect my sense of being in the presence of 
one of the most enchanting and valuable minds that I 
know. Similarly I seem to remember that the killing of 
Denys l’Auxerrois, of Hyacinth in Apollo in Picardy, and 
the marriage and death of Gaston de Latour affected me 
as almost humorously inadequate whenever I read 
these tales, but that this inadequacy never jarred on me 
or diminished the charm of the whole. There is evidently 
in a work of art a synthesis of expectations, and certain 
faults and lapses are thereby removed from the centre of 
vision and of sensibility; except probably to persons who 
(like J. Sargent and Symonds towards Pater) are so little 
in sympathy with the synthesis of achievements that all their 
attention goes to the synthesis of lapses and failures, even 
as a person who does not care for colour will condemn 
the imperfect drawing of Brabazon; or as, perhaps, my 
imperfect sense for harmony and timbre makes me ruth- 
less towards Wagner’s rhythmic deficiency and melodic 
crudeness. 

But to resume: 

‘the footsteps of the youthful figure which approached 
and sat by his bedside were certainly real.’ 

In the course of re-reading I have been constantly 
worried by the footsteps being real instead of the youthful 
jigure. Vhe reality of footsteps is so much less important, 
footsteps are, in a way, so much less real, being sounds, that 
the attribution of reality to them suggests that though the 
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footsteps were real (whatever a real footstep may be, I 
suppose really heard, not dreamed of) the figure was a 
phantom. This roundabout and inaccurate mode of 
representation is due to the habit of long sentences: if 
Pater had been satisfied to put the figure’s subsequent 
proceedings into a separate sentence, he might have 
written quite simply “Someone entered the room with a 
light. The youthful figure which approached and sat, 
etc., was certainly real.’ If the footsteps were needed to 
complete the effect, Pater might have written: ‘And 
when, after an hour’s feverish dreaming, Marius awoke, it 
must have been with a cry; for there came footsteps out- 
side and someone entered the room with a light. But the 
youthful figure, etc., was certainly real.’ 

By the addition of when and it must have been I have 
brought into relief the fact that Marius was not aware of 
having cried out, and the inference of his having done so 
depending on the entrance of the priest; now Marius 
waking as a result of his own cry paints his condition of 
nightmare; and this waking as a result of crying out 
depends upon Marius not having known about his 
crying out; and this ignorance on Marius’s part is 
suggested to the reader by the ‘it would seem’, because 
the inference is that the priest would not have come 
unless Marius had cried out in his dreams. 

All the items of this passage are perfectly correct—the 
dreams, the cry, the consequent coming of the priest, the 
light (correctly brought by someone, i.e. the light seen 
before the figure which brought it) and the footsteps; but 
the thinking of the relations between these items has 
been lax; they have been languidly dropped before the 
reader in a heap. 

I have placed these items in a way that one leads to 
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the other. And I ‘have done this by determining the 
succession of the events by that when and that must have 
been instead of Pater’s ‘it would seem’. I have, moreover, 
indicated that the figure came from outside and that the 
footfall preceded the light. In all probability Marius 
would never have noticed the footsteps at all, the im- 
pression of the light being needed to waken him com- 
pletely and that impression of the light swamping the 
possible impression of the footsteps. But the footsteps, 
although not perceivable by Marius, act upon the 
reader, making the entrance of the figure gradual, 
mysterious, giving the impression of the size of the place 
and its sonority and, what is always important in 
literature, adding existence for the ear to existence for the eye, 
and thus completing the little world of imaginary sensa- 
tions in which the writer encloses his reader; every kind 
of sensation adding, as it were, an additional dimension 
of experience in which the imagination can dwell. 
The slackness of this sentence confirms me in my 
suspicion that Pater was constitutionally incapable of 
realizing vividly how exterior events take place and the 
successions and co-existences implied in all action, 
events being retained in his memory only as emotional 
or sensorial effects; Pater’s kind of thinking being of 
coexistence in his own mind, not of sequence in the world 
outside it: a mind, Pater’s, which distilled the essences, 
the results, out of human actions, which was interested 
in motives and effects, in physical and particularly in 
spiritual conditions and powers, not in the external 
changes which revealed them. A thinker in terms of value, 
essentially, of saintliness, strength, beauty; a mind con- 
templative of eternal characteristics, and insofar a 
philosopher, a moralist, and one who lived in union with 
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the qualities he realized; in short, a mind of the religious 
order, and separated from the mystic only by the clearness 
and orderliness of his vision. 

And now that the tiresome narrative of how and why it 
all happened is over, now that these necessary but to Pater, 
uninteresting, explanations are done with, now we shall 
see (if 1 am not greatly mistaken) what Pater can do as 
no other writer has ever done. Listen to this account of 
the enduring spiritual results of that adventure: 

‘Ever afterwards, when the thought arose in his mind 
of some unhoped-for but entire relief from distress, 
like blue sky in a storm at sea, would come back the 
memory of that gracious countenance which, amid all 
the kindness of its gaze, had yet a certain air of pre- 
dominance over him, so that he seemed now for the first 
time to have found the master of his spirit.’ 

This sentence is as perfect as the preceding ones have 
been the reverse. What strikes me about it is the boldness 
and ease with which Pater’s thought moves in these con- 
centric circles of ideas; without even a 7veversing—without 
an involution. I should have written: 

‘Whenever afterwards there arose in his mind the 
thought of some unexpected relief (and I should have 
been tempted to put the blue sky in a storm at sea in a paren- 
thesis) there arose in his mind (like the blue sky in a 
storm at sea) the thought of some unexpected but entire 
relief from distress, the memory of that gracious coun- 
tenance which, amid all the kindness of its gaze, had yet 
a certain air of predominance over him, so that he seemed 
now for the first time to have found the master of his 
spirit. It would have been sweet to be the servant of him 
who now sat beside him speaking.’ How inferior is my 
version! 
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The narration being at an end, we are in presence of 
Pater’s extraordinary mastery in the reconstruction of 
mood. The many items of this long sentence all fall into 
place like the stones at Amphion’s fiddling: past and 
future, particular and general. The question arose in my 
mind why Pater should have massed the blue sky in a storm 
at sea against the relief from distress, when things resembling 
blue sky, etc., could not be the entire relief from distress, 
since the blue is not after but IN a storm at sea, but must 
be what comes afterwards, viz., the memory of that 
gracious countenance, etc. But on re-reading I find that if 
Pater had accordingly (and correctly) written: .. . ‘the 
thought arose in his mind of some unexpected but entire 
relief from distress, there would come back the memory 
(like blue sky, etc.), ise. which had acted like, etc., of that 
gracious countenance’; if he had written this, he would 
not only have increased the parenthetical nature of 
the sentence, but he would have lost the beautiful 
effect of the two images, that of the blue sky and that of the 
gracious countenance being separated (with an agreeable 
sense of space) and each dominating one half of the 
sentence; the blue sky, moreover, preparing one for the 
coming radiance of the ‘gracious countenance’ and 
‘kindness of gaze’, which, thus prepared, have a kind of 
superhuman quality (the blue sky giving an elemental 
note) making one ready to accept the ‘dominance’ and 
the finding the ‘master of his spirit’. Note the clear 
directness of this end of the sentence, peremptory in its 
close. ‘This peremptory quality, this isolation of the 
impression of the priest’s face and of the blue sky, is 
brought out by the remark being detached as a new 
sentence. “It would have been sweet to be the servant 
of him who now sat beside him speaking.’ The surprise 
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is over; the charm is seen acting. Also, after that com- 
plicated statement of summed-up remembered feelings 
and impressions, we are taken back for a last time to the 
narration, which ends with the image of the priest seated. 
by the boy’s bedside. 

‘He caught a lesson from what was then said, still 
somewhat beyond his years’. 

Parenthetically: how the use of the pronoun shows 
that Pater conceived the whole not as a story in which 
Marius and the priest would have been equally impor- 
tant and present in the reader’s mind, and therefore 
required calling each by his name, but as an experience 
in Marius’s mind, which mind must always remain first 
and foremost in the reader’s thoughts. ‘He caught a 
lesson’, etc., here we have the reason for the whole 
narrative and description: the journey, the temple, the 
dream, the night fear, the priest’s apparition and his 
words are there merely to explain Marius’s subsequent 
possession of a particular way of viewing things, and to 
explain, by telling its genesis, how that intellectual system 
was conditioned and coloured by certain images (the 
journey in the pure sunny weather, the sound of water, 
the temple lights, the priests, the dream, the snake and 
fright and the somewhat supernatural relief and the 
God-like sweetness and dominance of the priest). 

‘He caught a lesson from what was then said, still 
somewhat beyond his years, a lesson in the skilled culti- 
vation of life, of experience, of opportunity, which 
seemed to be the aim of the young priest’s recommenda- 
tions. The sum of them,’ etc. 

We have come to what is really important to such a 
nature as Pater’s; the lesson implicit in all his descrip- 
tions: that we should gather like scanty delicate flowers 
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wherewith to deck an altar, and use respectfully as a 
precious incense everything which can minister to that 
living sanctuary which we have made for ourselves out 
of the callous realities and fleeting shows of external life, 
even as we know that Marius would keep among his 
sacred treasures, among his healing simples, the memory 
of that summer journey to the temple, of that night in 
the sanctuary, with the sound of its waters and the sense 
of its aromatic mountain air. 


BIr 
LORD BERNERS 


CHAPTERS FROM AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 


My preconceptions of school life were based mainly 
upon two books, Jom Brown’s School-days, and Eric, or 
Iitile by Little. I did not, however, find the latter 
wholly convincing, and I suspected them both of being a 
little out of date. I was able, nevertheless, to construct 
for myself an imaginary picture of school life in which I 
could see myself figuring to my own advantage. I was 
particularly fond of the scene in which, in the character 
of Tom Brown, I successfully defended ‘ little Arthur ’ 
against the bullies who tried to stop him saying his 
prayers . . . not that I felt very deeply about prayers, 
but on this occasion they seemed as dramatic a pretext 
for heroism as any other. 

The school chosen for me was Elmley. My father and 
my uncles had been to it, and it was supposed to be one 
of the best preparatory schools of the day. It has now 
ceased to exist as a school, and the house itself has been 
transformed into a lunatic asylum. 

On my way to school I stayed with my mother for a 
few days at my grandfather’s house in London. As the 
moment of this drastic change that was about to occur 
in my mode of life drew near, I began to feel mis- 
givings, and on the morning of the fatal day I awoke 
with a violent sense of impending misfortune. Lying in 
my comfortable bed, with the sun shining in over the 
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high trees in the square, I was seized with a sudden panic, 
I was assailed by the vain regrets of one who had failed 
too late to realize when he was well off. 

That morning was spent in a final round of shopping 
to complete the purchase of my school outfit. I remember 
the buying of a bowler hat. This uncomfortable and 
slightly ridiculous form of headgear seemed to me, at 
the time, to be an emblem of sorrow, almost a crown of 
thorns. 

The train journey to Elmley took about an hour. It had 
been arranged that my mother should take me down 
early in the day so that I might become familiar with 
my new surroundings before the other boys arrived. 
The school was quite close to the station. It looked, at 
first sight, pleasant enough. A square Georgian house of 
grey stucco. In front of it, a large asphalt playing ground, 
enclosed by a low wall and flanked by modern buildings, 
outhouses, offices, the fives courts, the swimming bath 
and a rather ugly chapel. The path from the station led 
through the playing fields. On one side was a row of 
elm trees and on the other an avenue of flowering 
chestnuts leading from the main road to the house. 

Apprehension, I fancy, must have reduced my 
personality in size and made external objects seem much 
larger than they really were, the trees looked immensely 
high, the house of Cyclopean dimensions, and the 
playing-fields as vast as the Savannahs. During the 
whole of my time at Elmley I never quite escaped from 
this Brobdingnagian illusion, and when I visited it 
again some years after I had left the school, I was 
surprised to find how very much the scenery seemed to 
have shrunk. 

We were greeted by Mrs. Gambril, the Headmaster’s 
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wife. Her round face, with its rather bare expression 
and her sleek auburn hair dragged off the forehead, 
reminded me forcibly of a horse-chestnut. In spite of the 
extreme stylishness of her get-up, she had the un- 
mistakeable air of an official woman, as it might be a 
hospital matron or the superintendent of a workhouse. 
She had a sister, Miss Temple, who helped her to run 
the domestic side of the school; Miss Temple resembled 
her sister, but with the subtle distinction of spinsterhood. 
She was slightly more angular and less suave. 

The Headmaster joined us at luncheon. I had never 
seen anyone quite so yellow. His skin was yellow, his 
hair was yellow, and he had a small yellow moustache 
carefully waxed at the ends. I discovered later that he 
smoked cigarettes all day long. It looked as though the 
yellow stains that one sees on the fingers of cigarette 
smokers had spread all over his body. Perhaps his blood 
had been converted into tobacco juice and tobacco juice 
flowed in his veins. When he was angry his face became 
still further suffused with it and turned a rich mahogany. 
His eyes were small and of a light, very vivid blue, and 
were all the more striking for being set in their comple- 
mentary colour. He was very smartly dressed in a grey 
tail coat and he wore one of those elaborate flat satin 
ties folded like a table napkin and fastened with a large 
diamond scarf-pin. 

At luncheon that day nobody could have been more 
urbane. Mr. Gambril was exercising the charm especially 
reserved for parents. He patted me on the head, smiled 
at me and said, ‘We shall make a man of him’. 

So far it had not been very terrible. A polite and 
amiable host, two benevolent middle-aged ladies, and a 
pleasant dining room looking out on to a flower garden. 
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One might have been visiting neighbours. I felt slightly 
reassured. 

This emotional respite lasted until my mother’s 
departure and I was beginning to feel that I might be 
going to enjoy being at school. But, as the train steamed 
out of the station, I was suddenly overcome by the 
sensation that it was bearing away from me, not only my 
mother, but the whole of that home life to which, in 
spite of a certain ennui and restlessness, I had become 
profoundly attached, and that I was left, defenceless and 
alone, in a new and unsympathetic world. 

The Headmaster had accompanied us to the station. 
On the way back I noticed a distinct change in his. 
manner. He was no longer the affable friend of the 
family. An official chasm had opened between us. He 
seemed all of a sudden to have grown immensely large 
and I infinitesimally small. The personal note had 
vanished. He now spoke to me in a voice that might 
have been directed at any small boy. 

On returning to the house, he took me to his study— 
that grim chamber, the scene of many a future agony. 
From the stress of emotion my mind had become a 
hypersensitive retina. Every detail of that room stood 
out with painful distinctness: the rows of stern-looking 
dictionaries and primers on the bookshelves, the bust of 
an elderly gentleman of forbidding aspect on the mantel- 
piece (Mr. Gambril, senior, from whom his son had taken 
over the school) and, in a corner near the window, an 
ominous group of canes and birches. 

Mr. Gambril selected a number of books from the 
shelves and handed them to me. ‘These are the books. 
you will require. Put them in your locker and don’t lose 
them. You will be shown where your locker is. Lucy,, 
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dear,’ he called. Mrs. Gambril appeared. “Take this boy 
and show him his locker.’ 

Mrs. Gambril led me through a green baize door 
which separated the Headmaster’s quarters from the 
school. She took me to see the different class rooms, the 
huge assembly room that could accommodate the entire 
school (there were over a hundred boys in all) and a 
wide passage, known as the Lobby, which separated the 
assembly room from the smaller classrooms and ended 
in a large glass door opening on to the asphalt play- 
ground. My newly acquired school books were deposited 
in my locker, together with my other belongings, 
including four volumes of British Birds which my mother, 
after much demurring, had allowed me to take with me. 

The barren aspect of the classrooms and the general 
style of the school furniture struck a chill into my heart. 
I felt as strange, as dépaysé, as though I were visiting 
the mountains of the moon. It was so unlike the kind 
of interior I had been accustomed to. Everything looked 
so uncomfortable, so hard and utilitarian, and the air 
was impregnated with the cheerless smell of furniture 
polish and fresh paint. 

Through the window I saw two disconsolate figures 
standing in the playground. ‘ Those,’ said Mrs. Gambril, 
‘are the two other new boys, Creeling and Arthur.’ 

The name Arthur revived memories of Tom Brown. 
But at that moment I was far from wishing to enact 
any of the heroic scenes I had imagined, and to have to 
champion a ‘little Arthur’ would have only been an 
additional embarrassment. 

Mrs. Gambril left me in their company. Arthur 
proved to be not at all like his namesake. In the first 
place he was one of the ugliest little boys I have ever 
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seen. His face looked as though it belonged to the 
vegetable rather than to the human anatomy. His 
features gave one the impression of being bruised and 
swollen, and his eyes were red with weeping. Creeling 
was better looking, but he had a sanctimonious expres- 
sion that repelled me. He looked like a miniature 
curate. On my appearance they both made a visible 
effort to pull themselves together and to appear a little 
less despondent. But it was not very successful. I myself 
was hovering on the brink of tears. 

Creeling, who was a little older than Arthur and me, 
began by trying to assume a moral leadership. He gave 
us advice. ‘You must never,’ he said, ‘let the other fellows 
find out the Christian names of your sisters.’ 

‘I haven’t any sisters,’ I replied rather sharply. In 
spite of my flagging spirits I was determined not to allow 
this sanctimonious little person to act as my mentor. 

Arthur appeared to be completely speechless, and the 
conversation, such as it was, continued to be carried on 
in a desultory fashion between Creeling and myself. 

Timidly, and as though we felt we were trespassing, we 
explored the playing fields, the Cricket Pavilion, the 
Fives Courts, the Lavatories, the Swimming Bath, and 
Creeling made an unsuccessful attempt to get into the 
Chapel. 

“They have a service every day,’ he remarked,’ and on 
Sundays three times.’ 

The prospect seemed to cheer him, but Arthur gulped 
and said, ‘How awful,’ in a horror-stricken voice. His 
face became more swollen and bruised in appearance 
than ever. 

At last the other boys began to arrive. Creeling, 
Arthur and I hung about disconsolately in a corner of 
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the lobby. I prayed that we might remain unobserved 
as long as possible. Hitherto, the presence of my con- 
temporaries at children’s parties or at dancing classes 
had never inspired me with even a remote feeling of 
shyness; but then the background of home life had 
always, on those occasions, given me a certain sense of 
security, and there had always been my mother, my 
nurse or my governess in the offing. Now, however, 
bereft of those aids to confidence, I knew that I should be 
obliged to fend for myself. 

It was not long before a group of boys from the far 
end of the Lobby bore down upon us with whoops and 
cries of ‘New boys!’ 

There was an awful moment of suspense, such as 
explorers must undergo when an unknown savage tribe 
appears on the horizon. Luckily these cannibals proved 
comparatively friendly. It is true there were one or two 
youths whose practice it was to kick new boys, but with 
an absence of bitterness that made one realize that it 
was a formality rather than an act ofhostility. The ordeal 
of being asked one’s name was not so terrible after all, and 
I began to gather confidence. I created a favourable 
impression by exhibiting my books of British birds. 
Next to being good at games, to possess a taste for 
Natural History stood perhaps highest in popular 
esteem. I was not aware of this at the time, and I fear 
it was one of those instances in which I have been 
tempted to enhance my personality by reverting to my 
possessions. At all events the move was a happy one, 
and the mild popularity I acquired by offering to lend 
some of the volumes helped to carry me through supper, 
which would otherwise have depressed me, with the 
long refectory tables covered with coarse linen, the 
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plates and tea-cups of monumental solidity, the chunks 
of bread and butter, the stringy cold meat and the over- 
sweetened tepid tea poured out of metal jugs, gulped 
down to the accompaniment of a deafening roar of 
conversation. 

After supper a bell tolled and we all trooped into the 
Chapel. Mr. Gambril made his appearance in a surplice. 
He was followed by the Assistant Masters. After a short 
address on the subject of the Reassembling of School, 
to which I listened in a spirit of fervent attention, there 
followed prayers and a hymn. The lamp-light, the music 
and that musty smell peculiar to English Protestant 
churches began to work upon my feelings. My eyes 
filled with tears and everything became a blur. 

In my dormitory there were seven or eight small boys 
of about the same age as myself. Apart from Creeling, 
Arthur and myself, they were all of them second term 
boys, but they, too, seemed to be suffering from home- 
sickness. From the other dormitories there came shouts 
of hilarity, whilst in ours depression reigned. After we 
had undressed and stowed away our clothes in wicker 
baskets under our beds, a manservant walked through 
the rooms ringing a bell, the signal for private devotions. 
Each boy knelt down by his bedside. (So there was not 
going to be any ‘little Arthur’ business about prayers.) 
Soon afterwards Mrs. Gambril appeared, followed by the 
Matron, and said good-night to each of us in turn. 
This was a special act of kindness to new boys on the 
first evening and was not repeated on subsequent 
nights. Finally one of the Assistant Masters came in and 
turned out the gas. 

Misery descended upon me with the darkness. For a 
long time I lay awake. So, apparently, did most of the 
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other occupants of the dormitory, for the air was full of 
the sound of muffled sobbing. Through a chink in the 
blinds I could see that there was bright moonlight out- 
side, and through the half-open window I could hear the 
nocturnal sounds of the country, the lowing of cattle 
in a neighbouring field, the cry of a nightbird, the 
whistle of a distant train, and a faint scent of lilac came 
up from the garden below. Now that the turmoil of 
human contact had died away, all these things reminded 
me poignantly of far-off Althrey. The garden, with its 
flowers and its birds, my mother, the servants, appeared 
to me like the sad ghosts of a past that was gone for ever. 
I even thought regretfully of Mademoiselle Bock. The 
four volumes of British Birds in my locker now seemed to 
constitute my only link with home. 


MASTERS AND BOYS. 


The most popular of the Assistant Masters at Elmley 
was undoubtedly Mr. Simpson. He was primarily the 
sports master, though he taught other things as well, 
such as geography and history. He was a great favourite 
with the boys and he seemed to attach a good deal of 
importance to his popularity. He went out of his way to 
court it and even encouraged familiarities that might be 
considered unbecoming between masters and boys. 

Mr. Simpson was a short, stocky little man with a 
heavy military moustache that gave him a certain 
resemblance to Lord Kitchener. He was never without a 
pipe in his mouth, and his face (like the faces of so many of 
our modern English novelists) looked as though the 
pipe had been there first and the face had grown round 
it afterwards. 
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I was not sufficiently prominent in games to aspire to 
be an especial favourite of his, and this naturally 
prejudiced me against him. Apart from this, I instinc- 
tively knew him to be rather a bounder. Although my 
feelings of class-consciousness, at that time, were not very 
highly developed, nevertheless I suspected him of being 
what Emma Woodhouse might have termed ‘ only 
moderately genteel’. 

Then there were two clergymen, the Reverend Mr. 
Bevis and the Reverend Mr. Adcock. Mr. Bevis was the 
master I preferred to all the others. He was a gentle, 
scholarly man of about fifty, with a delicate ascetic face. 
He was rather despised by the boys, as well, I fancy, as 
by the masters, for he possessed two qualities that were 
quite out of keeping with the general trend of the 
educational policy at Elmley, a sense of humour and a 
sense of beauty. He even went so far as to emphasise 
the literary and picturesque side of the Greek and Latin 
classics. In his hands the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, 
the Odes of Horace became something other than mere 
exercises in syntax. Alas! I was only in his class for a 
single term, and the enthusiasm he had succeeded in 
arousing for the Latin and Greek authors was speedily 
dispelled by his successor. 

Mr. Bevis cherished a secret dislike for the Head- 
master, and he would now and then indulge in mild 
jokes at Mr. Gambril’s expense which met with delighted 
sniggers from his audience, tempered with a certain 
awe, for it was like watching Ajax defying the lightning. 

With regard to the other clergyman, Mr. Adcock, 
the only thing one could say about him was that he was 
very old and very mad. As a teacher he was utterly 
useless, and I imagine that his services had only been 
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retained for sentimental reasons. He had been a school- 
master at Elmley for an incalculable number of years. 
He dated back to the prehistoric days when Mr. Gambril, 
senior, ran the school. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Adcock had, in his early 
youth, lived on a farm, but he certainly had an agri- 
cultural obsession in his old age, and he was for ever 
using such expressions as ‘putting the hand to the 
plough’, ‘sowing seeds and reaping’, ‘calling a spade a 
spade’, and so forth. He used to refer to boys as ‘sheep’ 
and ‘cows’. When he was annoyed with you he would 
sometimes call you a ‘badcow’. He wasa venerablelooking 
old man with a short straggling white beard and white 
fluffy hair that used to glow like an aureole when outlined 
against the light. Indeed he had the air of an elderly 
saint. Apart from the senile decay from which he was 
suffering, he was an amiable old man and everybody 
liked him. He used to praise his pupils ecstatically 
whenever they did anything right, and he never lost his 
temper or gave one punishments like the other masters. 
Towards the end of my time at Elmley he had grown so 
old and incompetent that he was at last obliged to retire. 
His farewell sermon was a very moving affair. He got 
up into the pulpit with considerable difficulty, addressed 
the congregation as ‘My good cows’ and then burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Miles was the mathematical master, and for that 
very reason especially detestable to me, for whom 
mathematics were anathema. He was also a prig, the 
type of pedantically superior, insular prig which England, 
above all other countries, manages to produce in its 
perfection. Nearly every sentence that proceeded from 
his lips had so exasperating a flavour that it excited a 
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wild sense of irritation, even when one agreed with 
him. I have recently discovered his exact counterpart in 
an English musical critic, whose name cannot be 
divulged owing to the fact that he is, unfortunately, 
still alive. In this man’s articles and books there was a 
certain tone that reminded me forcibly of Mr. Miles, so 
that I was curious to meet him to see if the resemblance 
went any further. It did indeed; and I was confronted 
with an almost perfect replica of the mathematical 
master at Elmley. I was taken back to those far-off days 
and my memory was refreshed as effectively as by any 
of the scents, tastes and tactile aids to recollection 
discovered by Proust. There was the same anemic 
earnestness, the same superior disparagement of things 
that escaped his comprehension, the same milk-and- 
water voice upon which a University twang lay like a 
thin layer of vinegar. His personality, just like that of 
Mr. Miles, excited all those sentiments of irritation that 
can only be relieved by the application of a well-aimed 
kick. If it were not for the fact that the respective dates 
of births and deaths overlapped I should be inclined to 
believe in a reincarnation. 

The master of the Second Form, Mr. Grey, was a 
humorist. He was always making little jokes, and his 
classroom perpetually rang with merry laughter. His 
jokes were not always quite on the same level, and at 
times the laughter was perhaps a little perfunctory. 
Some of them had the persistence of a recurring decimal. 
There was a line in Horace: ‘celeri saucius malus 
Africano’. Whenever it occurred Mr. Grey would give 
a wink and say, ‘Now boys, don’t translate that by 
“Celery sauce is bad for the African’’’. But he strongly 
discouraged his pupils from attempting to make jokes 
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in their turn. If you ever tried to be funny yourself, he 
would look at you severely and say ‘ You’re a bit of a 
wag, aren’t you?’ 

Mr. Grey was a married man. When I saw his wife one 
day at a cricket match, I thought that I understood the 
reason of his intensive humoristic urge during school 
hours. Although rather gaudily dressed and very much 
beribboned and beflowered, she was a severe looking 
woman ; she looked like a mausoleum in the flam- 
boyant Gothic style. I am sure that poor Mr. Grey was 
forbidden to make any of his jokes at home, so that his 
natural instinct could only be indulged in the class- 
room. However, in spite of his unflagging facetiousness, 
he was rather a nice litthe man, and, after all, it was 
something to be able to laugh in school-time, even at a 
bad joke. 

Mr. Goddard had the distinction of being the only 
master upon whom the boys ventured to play practical 
jokes. He was evidently lacking in that subtle quality 
which enables schoolmasters to hold small boys in awe. 
It is hard to define in what this quality exactly con- 
sists. I should say its primary ingredients were a capacity 
for taking oneself seriously, and the magnetic power 
of the eye. A piercing glance can more effectively quell 
unruliness than’ any amount of strong silence. To a 
casual observer Mr. Goddard would have appeared to 
be a perfectly normal specimen of the human race: 
he had no obvious absurdities; he neither stammered 
nor lisped; his appearance was plain but not ridiculous. 
He was not weak and foolish like old Mr. Adcock, 
nor was he a figure of fun like the French master. 
Yet he was ragged unmercifully. Had it not been for 
the ever-existent danger of the Headmaster’s visits to 
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the class-rooms, he would no doubt have suffered even 
more than he did. As it was, Mr. Goddard’s class-room 
resembled at times the harlequinade of a Christmas 
pantomime. Paper butterflies were released, sheaves of 
toilet paper were thrown into the air, explosive pens were 
laid on his desk, and on one occasion his small alarum 
clock, which had been missing for several days, was 
handed to him just as he was going into chapel, carefully 
timed to go off in the middle of the service; which it did, 
with great effect. 

I suppose that a sense of pride must have prevented 
the poor man from complaining to the Headmaster. 
Eventually, however (as must inevitably happen), the 
state of affairs prevailing in Mr. Goddard’s class-room 
attained to such a degree of publicity that he was 
removed from the school. 

It was curious that nobody ever thought of ragging the 
French and German masters, for two more ludicrous 
creatures surely never existed. In their respective styles 
they were the most complete caricatures of their own 
national characteristics that could possibly be imagined. 
One might almost have thought that they had been 
very carefully selected in order to act as anti-foreign 
scarecrows; their sole function being to prove to patriotic 
English schoolboys the superiority of their own country- 
men over their French and German neighbours. Neither 
Monsieur Dupont nor Professor Schulz seemed to be 
gifted with any capacity for teaching languages. Under 
their tuition one merely learnt long strings of names for 
which one would never be likely to have any practical 
use. The only thing they did manage to do with any 
success was to convey the impression that both French 
and German were dead languages. 
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DOROTHY EDWARDS 


MUTINY 


James Rankin was sent down to Delcage Abbey by his 
paper to get a story of the mutiny with full details. The 
Reverend Edward Montgomery, an elderly Noncon- 
formist missionary, returning from South Africa to 
England, this time for good, had aided and abetted a 
mutiny of the sailors over the food supplies and sleeping 
quarters on the ship. The Daily Herald had an article 
on it and a photograph of him with it, his white hair 
ruffled in the breeze. The Daily Worker gave it a column, 
pointing out that the appalling conditions had touched 
the conscience even of a missionary. The morning papers 
regarded it as the indiscretion of an otherwise nice 
old gentleman; the evening papers concentrated on his 
heroism, but treated it as though it had occurred in the 
face of some impersonal upheaval of nature. Rankin’s 
paper, a weekly review, wanted an article which, how- 
ever calm and judicious, would help to make effective 
the undoubtedly sincere indignation of the old man. 
Rankin got out at the nearest station to Delcage and 
began to walk along the dusty hot road. It was beautiful 
country, very richly wooded. On either side of the road 
behind the neat little hedges stood great tall trees, 
wreathed in dark ivy, but the sun shone down from the 
narrow strip of blue sky directly overhead upon him. 
He took his coat off and swung it over his shoulder. It 
was about two miles before the road turned and he had 
on one side of him a cool, softly plashing stream, with 
docks and fennel growing in the deep grass between it 
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and the road, and on the other side a thickly wooded 
slope beneath which rested the ruined abbey. He had 
been directed to the farmhouse at the top, so after 
looking doubtfully at the stream, into whose cool waters 
he would have liked to dip his hands and his feet too, 
from a kind of lazy indecision he left it and began to 
climb a narrow grass-grown path up the hill between 
trees that now met above his head in a welcome shade. 
He reached the farmhouse, oddly hidden in the trees, 
but only a few yards beyond it a white railing marked 
out a carriage drive, and the other side of this, sloping 
away, was the undulating green of fine park land, full 
of sheep, with an occasional isolated spreading tree. 
The farm looked deserted, but, knocking at the kitchen 
door, he discovered a tidy, rather well-dressed woman 
who, though she seemed completely lost in her own 
thoughts, woke up for long enough to direct him through 
a latched gate in an old crumbling wall behind them. 
‘They are in the summer house,’ she said, smiled 
patiently, and returned to her preoccupations. 

He went on through the gate, passed between a few 
tall firs whose branches only began high up, and then 
the famous terrace of Delcage Abbey was in front of 
him. A perfectly level strip about ten yards wide ran 
for a quarter of a mile across the hill, and the trees 
below it had at various points been cut by design so as 
to give occasional exquisite leaf-framed pictures of the 
abbey from different aspects. Now this green carpet was 
completely covered with daisies which looked brilliantly 
white and yellow in the sunshine. At each end of the 
terrace a little Greek temple had been built, in the 
eighteenth century. The further one was out of sight 
around a little curve, but the other was now just beside 
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him, a square white building with pillars and little 
windows, and in front of it three people drinking tea. 

One of them was the Honourable Anthony Delcage, 
the elder son of the family to whom the abbey and much 
of this countryside belonged. He was about forty, a 
bachelor and an Anglo-Catholic, and the last person 
whose hospitality one would have expected the Reverend 
Edward Montgomery to be enjoying. He sat rather lan- 
guidly in his chair. He was extraordinarily dark, a Spanish 
strain in the family would account for it, with large 
melancholy black eyes, and full red lips. His clothes some- 
how looked monkish, though it was difficult to trace this 
impression, and he would have had the air of an El Greco 
saint, but that he lacked their silent passionate entreaty. 

Next to him, in a hammock made of coloured silk, 
sat a girl of about eighteen in a dress with a pattern of 
red poppies and blue-green leaves on it. She was dark 
and exceedingly pretty, and in the expression on her 
face and her whole attitude, a desire to be impressive 
and disdainful struggled for mastery with what must 
have been a natural simplicity and naive enthusiasm 
for quite childlike things. So she sat sipping her tea in the 
delicate little blue cup and looking as much like Anthony 
Delcage as she could, and perhaps thinking all the time 
of nothing more important than how many sweet cakes 
she might with discretion eat..- 

Montgomery sat in an armchair. He had no hat, 
snowy white hair, and he was paler than one would 
have expected. He had a smile on his face of absolute 
contentment at that moment, as he contemplated the 
beauty of the scene, the milky way of gold and yellow 
stars that stretched out from his feet, and the sun- 
caressed tree-tops below it. But that was the only time 
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Rankin saw him look as happy as this while he was 
there. He looked up as Rankin came into their sight, 
smiled kindly, and would have got up to greet him, 
only suddenly recollecting that he was not the host, he 
sat still and looked at Delcage. That gentleman moved 
his long hand from the arm of his chair and looked at 
Rankin ‘as though’, he described it later to his colleagues 
at the office, ‘I were a beetle that had inadvertently 
appeared on the table at the Last Supper’, and waited 
for him to state his errand. 

‘I am from the Scales Review’, he explained, ‘I have 
come to learn something further about the ‘“‘Victoria’”’ 
mutiny from Mr. Montgomery.’ 

Montgomery stood up now, very glad to terminate the 
unfriendly pause, and shook hands with the young man 
heartily. He liked being interviewed by the Press, 
evidently not from vanity, but from an eager desire 
to describe as often as possible the grievances of his friends 
the sailors. Anthony Delcage then begged Rankin to 
sit down, and went himself to fetch another cup and 
saucer while Montgomery presented Rankin with a kind 
of joyful alacrity, which Rankin could not at first 
account for, to the girl, his granddaughter, whose dis- 
concerting name was Primrose Montgomery. She did not 
know whether to receive this journalist with disdain or 
not, but seeing that he was immensely struck with her 
prettiness and not too much overawed by her ladylike 
air, she suddenly broke into a sweet good-natured smile 
and shook hands with him. Anthony now arrived carry- 
ing the cup and saucer and he sat down and poured out 
tea before he relapsed into his attitude of saintliness. 

‘We will have a talk together after tea,’ said Mont- 
gomery, good-humouredly smiling, not wishing to inflict 
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any more of this subject upon his host. So they talked 
about other matters, the weather, the beauty of the 
place, the history of the abbey, what it felt like to retire 
from his missionary work after so many years. ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘I have not stopped work. I am on my way to 
South Wales, and after a short holiday I shall undertake 
whatever labours await me in the distressed areas there.’ 
The young man respectfully applauded this, and they 
spoke for a while about the schemes for helping the un- 
employed throughout the country, when Montgomery 
displayed an extraordinary ignorance, for he was merely 
setting out blindly with ready hands and broad and still 
upright shoulders in the direction of the suffering he had 
heard most about. 

Rankin was immensely curious to know how he came 
to be staying there with Delcage, but it was scarcely 
something that he could ask without revealing embarrass- 
ingly his sense of their incongruity. However, it came 
out casually that Delcage had visited Africa the year 
before and had, quite by chance, met with such un- 
expectedly warm hospitality from Montgomery that he 
had made him promise to come to stay with him straight 
from the boat on his already projected return to England. 
In the meantime Delcage had come eccentrically enough 
to live here by himself in the little Greek temple, waited 
upon by the folks at the farm, a monk with no vows, 
enjoying the silence of the trees and the abbey’s decayed 
ecclesiastical solitudes. 

They spoke of the views of the abbey that could be 
obtained at intervals of the terrace, like less tragic Stations 
of the Cross. ‘Go, Prim,’ said her grandfather, so eagerly, 
that he seemed to be throwing her into the young man’s 
arms, ‘and take Mr. Rankin along to the other end. It is 
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very, very pretty.’ Prim got up, not sure whether she 
wanted to or not, from the hammock, smoothed out her 
dress, and walked by his side over the first few yards of 
daisies without saying a word. At the first seat they 
stopped and sat down and she could be seen pointing 
down to the abbey, and explaining to him. Mont- 
gomery looked at them contentedly, and then turning 
his head abruptly so as to take in Delcage’s profile, 
he said with unconscious defiance, ‘A nice young 
fellow.’ 

‘Very,’ said Delcage, his voice betraying his complete 
lack of interest. 

‘But he doesn’t look very strong,’ said Montgomery, 
with solicitude, ‘he has lived too much in the town.’ 

Anthony continued to sit in dignified placidity, and 
Montgomery became silent, only watching the young 
people walking along from seat to seat, stopping at each 
one to see the abbey again. Then they disappeared 
round the curve so that the trees on the upper slope hid 
them. They went as far as the other temple. It was round 
and much smaller. Nobody could have lived in it with 
any comfort. Through the little windows covered with 
dust and cobwebs they peered into the one stone-paved 
room with a stone table in the middle of it. Inside, some 
half-dead flies crawled slowly across the panes and back 
again before they fell dead among the many corpses on 
the sill, or were caught in a sticky broken web from whose 
weak meshes they had no longer the strength to free 
themselves. They made a disagreeable impression on 
Prim, and she turned away. But Rankin was trying the 
door because he wanted to get in. He shook it, but it 
would not open. ‘I expect it is kept locked,’ said Prim, 
‘Mr. Delcage had to have the other one opened and 
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cleaned out and some of it altered before he came to live 
in it. It had been closed for eight years.’ 

‘What did you do in Africa?’ asked Rankin. 

‘What did I do?’ 

“Yes. How did you spend your time. You weren’t a 
missionary, were you?’ 

She laughed a little. ‘No. I went to live with grand- 
father when my mother died. My father went up to the 
mines. Then I went to a boarding school at Bloem- 
fontein for four years. Now I am here for a year, then I 
shall go back to Africa.’ 

‘And what will you do then?’ 

‘I don’t know. I may have to keep house for father, if he 
isn’t away again. I want to go in for music.’ 

‘Can you play?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, looking at him suspiciously and a little 
reproachfully, that he should question her accomplish- 
ments, ‘I learnt the piano at school, and I learnt the 
violin last year.’ 

‘Do you like England?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered precisely. ‘Only I haven’t seen 
much of it yet. Mr. Delcage kindly asked us here at once. 
He sent a car for us to Southampton, and we came all 
the way by road. It was very beautiful. My father used to 
tell me a lot about it. Mother was a South African. 
Father came out when he was my age now.’ 

‘Is your grandmother dead?’ 

‘Yes. She died a year after they came out. Grandfather 
had been there for years before he decided to make his 
home there for good and bring them too. She died quite 
young. All this was before I was born.’ 

‘Yes. So I should imagine,’ said Rankin, smiling down 
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at her. He had nice blue eyes. ‘What was your grand- 
mother like? Have you got a photograph of her?’ 

‘Yes. She had curls. I am supposed to be like her. 
Grandfather has a little photograph fastened to his 
watch chain. Ask him, I expect he will show it to you.’ 

Before they reached the others Rankin had been 
enchanted by the sight of a blackbird hopping along over 
the daisies, and he had told Prim very cautiously that she 
had the prettiest nose he had ever seen. 

Montgomery stood up as they approached and put his 
hand upon the young man’s arm, meaning to lead him 
away for their talk, but he could not bring himself to go, 
hesitated anxiously, and then, in a fussy nervous way, told 
Prim to go for a walk. It would do her good on such a 
pleasant evening. “But it is so heavy and warm, grand- 
father,’ she said, rather resenting being sent off like a 
child. Then to please the old man, she said, ‘All right. 
I'll go a short way.’ 

Montgomery looked at Rankin with a most extra- 
ordinary expression of relief. Rankin suddenly under- 
stood that all this came of a very fervent desire not to 
have Prim and Delcage left together. 

But, alas, as the two men turned to go, Delcage stood 
up slowly, and said, ‘I will take her for a short stroll and 
you can have your conversation here.’ 

An expression, utterly unconscious, of baffled fury 
crossed Montgomery’s face for an instant. Then he sank 
down into his chair, motioned Rankin into the next one, 
and was for a few minutes moodily silent while the two of 
them went around the trees to the gate in the wall. Then, 
recollecting his duty, he roused himself and told, with a 
note of great sadness in his voice, the story of the mutiny, 
re-living his struggle between his desire to obey the captain 
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in all things, ‘because every ship, my dear young friend, 
must have a captain’, and his sense of the complcte 
justice of the complaints, since he had looked into the 
men’s sleeping quarters on his own some days before, 
and had made many inquiries about the food that was 
served to them, from the ship’s cook. And it was quite 
clear that though he had not been armed, even with a 
stick, but only with his eloquence, he held himself 
responsible for the injuries which some of the superior 
officers had received, and was prepared to lay before 
God in this matter his utter confusion when confronted 
by these terrible alternatives. 

Delcage and Prim meanwhile walked slowly through 
the meadows where the sheep grazed in the shade of the 
great trees. They did not speak much. Prim walked 
along beside him, copying his dignified processional stroll 
as well as she could, getting nearer to it each minute. 

‘There is a large cornfield down there,’ he said, 
smiling and pointing to the foot of the gentle slope. 
‘When I was a child my mother used to bring me here to 
sit under the trees and read nursery rhymes. And I 
always believed that this was the place where Little Boy 
Blue blew his horn.’ 

‘Who was Little Boy Blue?’ she asked. 

‘Why,’ he said, astonished, ‘don’t you have those 
rhymes in South Africa?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she said laughing quite unaffectedly at his 
thinking she did not know it. ‘I mean, did you think the 
farmer’s boy was Little Boy Blue, or did you think you were?’ 

‘I don’t remember thinking about that at all,’ he said, 
laughing, his red lips parting to show his white teeth. 

The air had become very hot and oppressive. Mont- 
gomery, his story finished, moved restlessly in his chair 
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and mopped his forehead with a blue silk handkerchief 
while he answered the various questions that Rankin put 
to him. A large spot of rain fell on his uncovered head. 
He stood up and rushed for cover, unhooking Prim’s 
hammock to take with him. Rankin followed with less 
haste, dragging two of the chairs with him, and then he 
returned for the other. It was now pouring with rain, and 
the sky rapidly became overcast with dull purple clouds. 
They went into the building by a side door and down 
one or two steps into a large low-ceilinged room, made 
rather luxuriously into a study, piled with books, in 
sumptuous bindings, untidily strewn on tables and chairs 
and bookcases. High on the wall hung an alligator skin, 
and a huge Chinese gong, such as might be used in a 
temple, stood on a small shelf near the one window. On 
the floor was a carpet so thick that it did not permit the 
slightest echo of a footfall. 

Montgomery found some cigarettes for Rankin and 
settled himself down in one of the great leather chairs. 
The rain did not seem in any way to add to his anxiety 
about Prim, though she was out in her thin dress, and this 
only proves how great it must have been already. 

Rankin looked at the clock. ‘I meant to catch the seven 
o’clock train,’ he said, ‘I have three miles or so to walk.’ 
He hesitated, looking at the window smeared with rain. 

‘You can’t go in this,’ said Montgomery. He would 
have urged him to spend the night there, but he had to 
remind himself again that it was not his house. ‘Is there 
a later train?’ “Yes. One at nine-thirty. It is rather late, 
but if Iam not disturbing you, I can perhaps wait until it 
is fine enough to begin walking. I could wait at the station.’ 

Montgomery flung away his scruples. ‘No, of course 
you must wait here. Mr. Delcage will be delighted.’ 
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Rankin made a tiny grimace to himself as he pictured 
Delcage’s delight. A flash of lightning came through the 
window, lighting up the room and giving a momentary 
strange emphasis to the alligator. It was followed by 
a tremendous clap of thunder. After this it seemed 
darker and Montgomery turned on the light. Across the 
window he drew a little curtain and shut out the storm. 
Rankin settled down to the luxury of the room, the 
expensive cigarette he was smoking, and he picked up 
one by one the books which lay on the table beside his 
chair. Montgomery smoked a curiously carved pipe, 
much discoloured by use, and was silent for a very long 
time. Then he asked suddenly, ‘Do you know very 
much about Mr. Delcage?’ ‘Nothing at all,’ said Rankin, 
‘except what everybody knows, that his family owns 
most of this part of England, that he is an Anglo-Catholic 
who might possibly take vows, and that when his father 
dies he will get the title.’ 

‘Is there nobody between him and the title,’ asked the 
old man. 

‘No,’ said Rankin. 

Montgomery let the same furious expression pass, all 
unconsciously, over his face. 

‘They'll get rather wet, won’t they?’ suggested Rankin, 
a little embarrassed at having the spiritual aspects of the 
situation so naively revealed to him, and thinking it 
might be a good thing for a change to concentrate upon 
more material matters. ‘Yes,’ said Montgomery suddenly, 
with a tiny flicker of contrition, turning now whole- 
heartedly to practical matters, “They will want dry 
things.’ 

He went from the room through a little door and 
returned soon laden with some underclothes of Prim’s 
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and a coat of Anthony’s which he put near the electric 
fire. Then he lit it and the room became not unpleasantly 
warm, for the excessive heat had disappeared with the 
first thunderclap. 

Suddenly there was a noise and laughter outside the 
door and Prim came in, her hair very wet, hanging in 
half undone curls about her bright face, her thin dress 
clinging tightly to her pretty figure. She was laughing 
gaily, enjoying the adventure. She had been running 
and her cheeks were rosy and her eyes glowed with 
laughter. She was perfectly natural for the moment and 
perfectly charming. Behind her came Anthony, his black 
hair shining with the rain and blown about untidily. He 
was not nearly so happy because he hated getting wet. 

Prim was rather shocked at seeing her pale yellow 
chemise hanging so conspicuously on a chair. She took it 
up, not surreptitiously, or with a giggle, but losing her 
gay air, drew it from the chair looking very dignified and 
non-committal, only her eyelid flickered slightly. And 
she went upstairs. Anthony took his coat up gently. He 
seemed rather touched by the old man’s solicitude, and 
he, too, went to change. He came back in a very magnifi- 
cent embroidered dressing gown. Rankin had moved 
from his chair for him. And Anthony took it, not uttering 
a word and not seeming to notice Rankin’s continued 
presence, which the young man scarcely felt to be re- 
assuring. He felt rather shy and went suddenly to 
look through the window under the little curtain. ‘It’s 
slacking off,’ he said, though that was not yet very appa- 
rent, except that a shrouded moon had appeared in the 
storm-laden sky between the clouds. ‘Ill be able to start 
for the station soon.’ 

Anthony did not move. 
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Montgomery, astonished, said loudly and emphati- 
cally, “If your train is at 9.30 you don’t need to go until 
after eight.’ 

This, too, did not rouse Anthony. At that moment in 
came Prim. Her hair had been rubbed dry until it stood 
out all over her head. She had changed into a print frock, 
and over it she wore one of those little Japanese coats, so 
that she and Anthony in his dressing gown and the alli- 
gator and the gong and the lamp bracket seemed all part 
of an incongruous world of fantasy to which neither of 
the other two belonged. Anthony poured out a glass of 
sherry for her and a stiff whisky for Rankin and himself. 

It was now much clearer. The sky revealed its depths 
whitened by the shadowed moon. Rankin opened the 
door and took a step outside to make sure that it was no 
longer raining. The soaked grass was soft under his feet. 
The fir needles shone already in the dim moonlight. 

When he re-entered the room the others had dis- 
appeared and Anthony stood at the door waiting for him. 
‘We will go to dinner,’ he said, smiling quite kindly. 
Rankin followed him upstairs into a large high-ceilinged 
room, all white, in an eighteenth century style. Prim and 
her grandfather were seated at a little table of white wood 
in the middle of the room, their backs to the great entrance 
door. Anthony and Rankin joined them, and they sat 
there surrounded by electric stoves as though they were 
camping upon a snow-covered plain infested with wolves. 
The farmer’s wife, whom Rankin had first seen, came in 
once or twice to wait upon them. Prim was so hungry 
that she forgot again to be ladylike and ate with a school- 
girl appetite. Anthony ate sparingly with that air of 
holiness that so exasperated Rankin, and he hardly 
spoke, but gazed sometimes up at the little festoons of 
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plaster on the wall, while Montgomery meditated over 
his pie and occasionally cast anxious glances at Prim and 
his host, not at all aware how clearly this anxiety was 
written on his face. 

The storm and their getting wet seemed to have given 
them an excuse to be silent. But after a time they began 
to talk. Anthony told them an extraordinarily amusing 
story about an orderly his younger brother had had 
during the war. He was a Yorkshireman, a queer fellow. 
Anthony even imitated his accent. Prim laughed at it 
with great amusement and the old man put aside his 
suspicions and laughed and made him repeat the comic 
part of it. Then Montgomery told a story about a Kafhir 
convert, but it did not seem to have any very definite 
point. The humour probably depended on one’s having 
known the Kaffir, who had been christened George 
after George V. Prim told a story about one of the mis- 
tresses at school, but that was not very funny either. 
There followed a little silence until Rankin good- 
naturedly broke it by telling one or two anecdotes from 
his own experience as a journalist and from that of one 
of his friends, which entertained them vastly. And he 
enjoyed this too, and forgot to look at the clock. Then he 
jumped up in consternation and announced that he must 
go, and even hurry, if he was to catch his train. He said 
goodbye to Prim and to Delcage very cordially, while 
Montgomery said that he would accompany him to the 
gate and perhaps a little way down the hill. He felt like 
some fresh air, and this time he seemed not to remember 
how dangerous it was to leave Prim and Delcage together. 

They hurried through the study. Outside, the sky was 
fairly clear, a light wind was all that was left of the 
storm, and the moon, now unclouded, shone upon them. 
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‘Wait a minute,’ said Montgomery, and went back into 
the house. ‘For his hat,’ thought the young man. ‘I must 
hurry now,’ he called out, feeling impatient and yet not 
liking to start off without him. More than three minutes 
passed and he was beginning to feel absolved from his 
waiting, when Montgomery appeared, and took him 
almost abruptly by the arm to draw him inside again. 

‘Mr. Delcage wants you to stay the night. It is too far 
for you to walk in the time. You will miss your train. He 
can put you up easily’, and he proceeded almost to 
drag him along with him. Rankin was not at all gratified 
by the invitation, which had certainly not come from 
Delcage unprompted, nor did he like the summary 
manner in which Montgomery secured his alliance. Only 
suddenly, as he realised the réle he was playing in the old 
man’s mind of a young man so irresistibly attractive that 
his mere casual presence was enough to distract Prim’s 
attention from titles and estates, his sense of humour 
came to his aid, and that and the increasing possibility 
of his losing the train made him decide to brave Anthony’s 
lofty disregard until morning. 

It must be confessed that his return made scarcely any 
impression on Prim or on Delcage, but Montgomery 
obviously felt a great satisfaction at it. They all went 
back to the study. Prim went to bed fairly early. 
Anthony began to read, and Montgomery and Rankin 
in quiet voices talked until very late about Africa and 
about the young man’s work. Then they went to bed, 
Rankin to the farmhouse where he was shown up to his 
room, with its black iron bedstead and patchwork quilt, 
by the farmer himself, a small wiry humorous fellow 
with straight uncombed hair. He got into a nightshirt 
lent to him by Montgomery and very soon fell asleep to 
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the rustling and dripping of the wet trees outside his 
window. Prim was already asleep in a room upstairs next 
to the big dining room. Through a window high up in 
the wall the moon shone right down on her, blanching 
her charming little face with its brown curls. A smooth 
brown shoulder, from which had slipped a little sleeve of 
pale yellow linen, looked like tinted polished marble in 
the silver light. On the white dressing table lay her 
yellow handkerchief case. 

Montgomery took off his coat and waistcoat and hung 
them on a chair. He was glad to be alone, and he 
suddenly knelt down beside the bed in his trousers and 
shirt sleeves and clasped his strong hands together and 
began to pray very earnestly to God. He did not speak 
too plainly, but begged that those who have allowed 
their hearts to become set upon high places and the 
temptations of the world might be brought back to the 
path of grace. After this he undressed and got into bed, 
and soon, perhaps because he was convinced that God 
would answer this prayer, or just because he was very 
tired, he fell asleep like a child until morning. 

Anthony Delcage stood before the mirror in his room 
caressing a rosary in his long fingers. He was not looking 
at his reflection, but standing obliquely looking to the 
side of the mirror at the wall, and he was lost in medita- 
tion. With soft, slow movements he pushed the curtains 
aside and looked out of the little window on to the 
terrace upon which the moon shone, but not so clearly 
that he could discern the thousands of shut pink-tipped 
daisies in the grass. He stood there for some time, the 
jewelled rosary still in his hand. Then he sat down in an 
easy chair covered with old faded brocade, turned on 
the electric fire and began to read a little volume bound 
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in gilded leather, a life of the sacred Rose of Lima. He 
read until two o’clock, and then, refreshed by his read- 
ing, lay down and went to sleep. 

Early in the morning Prim got up and put on her 
Japanese coat over her white petticoat and went out to 
pick some elderflowers which grew hanging down over 
the crumbling white wall behind the house. She took 
them indoors and dipped them in hot water and washed 
her face in it. Then she put on a pretty dress with frills 
on the skirt, because it was Sunday. She went to the 
dining room and found Mrs. Holmes laying breakfast. 

‘Good morning, dear,’ said Mrs. Holmes, looking at 
the pretty child and thinking about a dress she herself 
had had many years before. 

‘Can I help you, Mrs. Holmes?’ asked Prim. 

‘No, it’s all laid now,’ she said, “except you could go 
and pluck a few flowers to put on the table, if the storm 
hasn’t spoilt them all.’ 

She went away carrying the vase of faded blue and 
pink stocks, and returned with a pair of scissors for Prim. 

Prim ran out and began to pick some of the red tulips 
which grew on the far side of the house. After the rain of 
the night the trees and the grass looked fresh and green 
and strong, but the flowers had been beaten down so 
that she had to lift them up to pick them or cut through 
already broken stalks. Rankin came round to the front 
before she had gathered all she wanted. She saw him and 
answered his good morning, and then ignored him. She 
was not sure that she liked this young man; she could not 
be expected to like everybody that her grandfather liked; 
indeed, that would have been impossible. 

Rankin, not daunted by this cold treatment, told her 
that she was up early, that the air was fresh and scented 
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richly with flowers, and that he liked her dress very much. 
She did not respond to this beyond asking him how long 
he was staying, and since he was not entirely unabashed 
before such a pretty girl, and was still a little uncertain 
of Delcage’s hospitable feelings towards him, he wondered 
for a moment whether he should have hurried away 
before breakfast to sit on the station and wait for the 
midday train; and he blushed a little before he realized 
how absurd that would have seemed. Then he lit a 
cigarette and lounged against a pillar and watched the 
girl picking her flowers with a nonchalance that by and 
by softened her heart, and she said that if he liked he 
could bring out the garden chairs, since they would 
certainly need them to-day. 

‘Don’t you go to chapel this morning?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t think so,’ she said, ‘there isn’t one near. Mr. 
Delcage will be going this evening to his church, but I 
don’t know if grandfather will want to go there. He 
doesn’t mind going to a church, but this one is very high. 
They have confession.’ She pronounced the last sentence 
in a lower voice as though it were indeed something 
mysterious and terrible. 

Rankin could not help smiling, but she did not notice 
it. Then he went off to fetch the chairs and brought them 
out one by one to pass the time, and unrolled Prim’s 
silk hammock and hung it up for her. Then, since Prim 
had already carried her flowers indoors, he strolled along 
the terrace right to the other end, and when he got there 
lit another cigarette and stood looking up at a lovely blue 
sky with little white billowy clouds in it. When he got 
back Anthony Delcage had just come out and was stand- 
ing on the steps between the pillars in a somewhat bene- 
dictory attitude looking at the bright morning. He 
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smiled as Rankin came up, and said how beautiful it was 
after the rain. Then they went in to breakfast, summoned 
by the very silvery tones of a little bell. Prim was there 
already, and her red tulips were on the table. Anthony 
poured out coffee and Prim began to eat her porridge. 
Montgomery had not yet arrived and he came down a 
few minutes later apologizing very seriously for being late 
and evidently rather annoyed with himself, for he was a 
man of very punctual habits. 

During the meal Delcage told Rankin that the train 
did not go until midday, and Montgomery said that he 
would accompany the young man some of the way. 

After breakfast they sat in the sunshine outside. Prim 
was reading a novel which she had found among 
Anthony’s books. Montgomery began to read his Bible, 
sitting with it on his knees and sometimes looking up at 
the pleasant sunshine. Rankin lit a cigarette and would 
have been silent but Delcage began to talk to him, 
asking him various questions about political and social 
personages that he knew, but with whom he had lost 
touch since his retirement to this hermitage. Rankin was 
full of information and had many amusing anecdotes 
to tell about this person and that. It gave Anthony a 
strange sensation to have that world that he had seen 
nothing of for nearly a year delineated so completely 
and yet with a slightly hostile pencil by this undistin- 
guished young man. He terminated the conversation 
when he had heard enough by getting up from his seat, 
while Rankin was still speaking, and beginning to stroll 
away along the terrace over the daisies, with that gait 
that made one have to look again to see that he was 
wearing an ordinary suit and not the clothes of a 


monk. 
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Rankin looked philosophically at his watch. It was 
nearly eleven. ‘I must go,’ he said, ‘I shall have to let you 
thank Mr. Delcage for his kindness in letting me stay 
until now.’ Montgomery changed his glasses and put 
down his Bible. ‘We are coming with you,’ he said, getting 
up, ‘Prim, get your hat, or come without one, if you like.’ 

‘I want to go on reading,’ said Prim, smiling uncer- 
tainly and looking up from her book. 

Montgomery went up to her and put his hand with 
undue earnestness upon her shoulder. ‘I would like you 
to come. It would do you good,’ he said, and this was a 
request and a command too. She was on the point of 
putting down her book and coming, she looked up at 
him. But suddenly a cold expression came for a moment 
into her eyes. ‘I would rather stay here and read,’ she 
said with decision, and the effect was just as if she had 
shaken his hand from her shoulder. 

‘Very well,’ he said sadly, comprehending, and began 
absentmindedly walking towards the gate without wait- 
ing for Rankin to come with him. Rankin shook hands 
with Prim, who did not look at him, and hurried away. 

They walked down the hill together without speaking. 
The old man looked very sad. ‘Why on earth can’t he 
leave the girl alone,’ said Rankin to himself, ‘I don’t 
suppose she could catch Delcage anyhow.’ 

When they got to the bottom of the hill by the stream, 
Rankin asked, to break the silence, ‘Do you ever do any 
fishing?’ Montgomery had not heard this question, but 
he looked up and said, ‘Is the Anglo-Catholic movement 
growing in England, do you think?’ 

“Yes, I should say it was rather on the increase,’ said 
Rankin. ‘I don’t know much about it.’ 

Montgomery shook his head slowly and significantly. 
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“They do not understand the value of simplicity,’ he 
said. 

‘Simplicity and stupidity are so often interchangeable,’ 
murmured Rankin. 

But Montgomery did not listen to this. 

“They do not understand the beauty of plain, unadorned 
temples filled with the spirit of sincere prayer.’ 

‘But isn’t there more than one type of beauty?’ said 
Rankin. Montgomery did not listen to this either but 
walked on in silence again. 

‘Besides, surely people can pray sincerely in every kind 
of church,’ Rankin continued, feeling rather superior, 
though not really wishing to be drawn into a theological 
argument. 

‘No, sir: there can be religions which are works of the 
devil,’ said Montgomery, sternly fixing him with his blue 
eyes. 

‘Well, I don’t exactly want to be sticking up for Declage 
and his crowd,’ said Rankin involuntarily. 

Montgomery stopped and came a shade nearer to the 
young man. ‘Mr. Delcage,’ he said, shaking his head, and 
with a slightly frightened look upon his face, ‘is a sadly 
mistaken young man, a sadly mistaken young man.’ 

Rankin felt somewhat embarrassed at this and did not 
say anything. After a time he asked, ‘Were you anxious 
about Miss Montgomery’s safety during the mutiny?’ 

Montgomery paused for a second. ‘I promised her 
father, my son, to take care of her,’ he said. “She was 
locked in her cabin. God forgive me, I forgot all about 
her.’ 

By now they had reached the road between the tall 
green trees, above which the strip of sky, with tiny white 
clouds rolling across it, was of the purest blue. The dark 
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masses of ivy hung shining from the high boughs, their 
leaves washed by last night’s rain. 

Suddenly Montgomery stopped. ‘I won’t accompany 
you any further,’ he said, smiling now, quite peacefully. 
‘We shall be going for a long walk to-night and I am not 
the walker I used to be. It has been a very great pleasure 
to meet you, a very great pleasure indeed. If I can ever 
be of any service to you at any time in the future with 
anything in my power, I shall be sincerely glad of it.’ 

‘Thank you very much, sir,’ said Rankin, shaking 
hands with him, rather touched by this, and feeling 
towards him again the warmth he had felt at first. 

Montgomery smiled and the slightly frightened ex- 
pression coming again for a moment on to his face, he 
turned and started slowly for home. Rankin looked after 
him for a moment and then shrugged his shoulders in 
bewilderment and went on. 

A few months later the betrothal of Delcage and Prim 
was announced in the papers, with a paragraph pointing 
out that Miss Montgomery was the granddaughter of 
that gentleman who had taken part in a mutiny some 
time before. A number of people remarked wisely that 
that was the way to get your grandchildren married into 
the aristocracy. Rankin kept telling everyone who 
mentioned it before him that it was an entirely indepen- 
dent happening and would have occurred just the same 
without the mutiny affair. 

Soon afterwards she was married and there were 
pictures of her in all the papers in a beautiful white satin 
dress, with six bridesmaids and a nephew of Anthony’s 
holding her long lace train. And a year or two afterwards 
Anthony’s father died and Prim became a countess. 
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THE DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH 


A Conversation between Alexander Pope and William 
Pulteney, recently created Earl of Bath. In the Grotto, 
Twickenham, 1742. 


Pulteney. Good-day, Mr. Pope; may a mortal intrude 
upon the rural retreat of the muses? 

Pope. Oh! who? Ah, I see, Mr. Pult— I beg your pardon, 
my lord of Bath. Does the coronet sit easy on your 
brow? Ermine, we know, will become your Roman 
character. 

Pulteney. ‘Tush, tush! Mr. Pope: you talk like one of the 
Walpole crew, the gog-magogs, as you used to 
call ’em. I came away on purpose to be free of the 
hoots and cat-calls of the idle mob. Am I such a 
hunted sinner as nowhere to find repose? 


Pope. That is as may be; at all events you are not answer- 
able for your sins to me. But have you any? 
Pulteney. None that I can remember. 


Pope. Sir Galahad will spur on to fresh victories now 
the wicked Merlin has been despatched. 

Pulteney. Do you know, Mr. Pope, I am sad that Walpole 
has gone—if gone he has; for will he not come 
plodding up the back-stairs to govern the King? 
As for me, I feel like a huntsman at the end of 
the chase: now that the quarry is killed, what more 
have I to do? 
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Pope. Sad? Then you are unlike a friend of mine whom 
I saw a day or two since, who rejoiced almost to 
heaven for it. 


Pulteney. Not that ridiculous, strutting mannikin, Chester- 
field! 


Pope. Lord Chesterfield, my lord, is indeed my friend: 
I do not choose my companions from among the 
ridiculous. I knew a man, a commoner he was 
then, who was once a friend of his, and who—— 


Pulteney. Mercy! Mercy! Mr. Pope. He has every virtue. 


Pope. Ah? No, I meant ‘old Marlborough’—I use the 
term to distinguish her from the younger duchess 
of the same name. 


Pulteney. Duchess Sarah? I thought she was dying? 


Pope. Dying! She defies death, the devil, and the doctors. 
She was indeed ill lately. She lay in a stupor for 
three days, until she heard the voice of authority 
say over her, ‘She must be blistered, or she will die.’ 
At that she raised one eyelid and retorted: ‘I won’t 
be blistered, and I won’t die!’ As usual, she was right. 


Pulteney. Ay, she was always right; at least, she was 
never known to admit that she was wrong. I have 
just read her—or, rather, Mr. Hooke’s— Account of her 
Conduct, and an entertaining piece of mock-humble 
defiance it is. But I wonder how the Queen could 
have borne with her so great a while. 

Pope. It was difficult for Her Majesty not to bear with 
her: so long as she needed her Captain-General 
she could hardly part with her Mistress of the 
Robes. It was only when the Duke with his disastrous 
policy (your policy, my lord) was blown up by 
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Harley and St. John, that the Queen dared strike 
at her. She had hated the Duchess, her adored 
Mrs. Freeman, for years. 


Pulteney. Ha! Mrs. Freeman, Mrs. Morley—dear, devoted 
Morley! Was anything ever so absurd as those 
pretended old gossips, whom ‘nothing would ever 
divide but Death’s impartial hand’? 


Pope. Friendship, Mr. Pult— my lord, is not a feeling 
every man is fitted to judge. For me, to whom 
friendship is the most valuable thing in the world, 
more valuable than fame, wealth, or—ermine, well— 
I am touched by the devotion the Queen displayed 
to’ards her termagant Mrs. Freeman. 


Pulteney. Her devotion to Lady Masham was every whit 
as—did you say ‘touching’? 

Pope. Queen Anne was a woman who needed to be 
devoted to someone. The Prince of Denmark, drunk 
or sober, was a dull husband, and all their children 
died. What was she to do? She did not read; cards 
and the tea-table were all her amusement, and 
thus feminine converse was her only serious pastime. 
It was not she who broke off the friendsbip. 


Pulteney. It was the chamber intrigues of Lady Masham, 
or Abigail Hill as she then was, and a serpent of a 
woman, which undermined Mrs. Freeman. 


Pope. Serpent? Undermined? You have been reading 
Milton, my lord; or have you perhaps been dipping 
into controversial theology? Lady Masham, as Dr. 
Swift, who knew her well before ever I met her, 
used to tell me, was a person of great truth and 


sincerity, without falsehood or disguise, disinterested 
D 
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in her friendship, and full of love and veneration 
for the Queen. 


Pulteney. Disinterested? How can the friendship of a 
penniless woman with a monarch be disinterested? 
What can royalty do but give? And how can there 
be friendship between a young woman, not without 
charm, and an old, decayed heap, fat, slothful, 
gout-ridden, drugged as often as not with brandy, 
and without conversation? Disinterested! You will 
admit that Mrs. Masham tried to get a regiment 
for her brother, and in so doing very nearly brought 
about the Duke of Marlborough’s resignation, and 
that she did succeed in having her husband made 
a peer, in that infamous creation your party 
manceuvred, to load us with the Treaty of Utrecht. 


Pope. My party! I detest party. You cannot insult me 
more than by calling me a party man. If I knew 
St. John, I knew you: if I dined with Swift, I also 
dined with Congreve. Did I not write a prologue 
for Mr. Addison’s Cato? 


Pulteney. Pardon me, Mr. Pope; I did not wish to freshen 
up old fires, the greying ashes of thirty years ago. 
It is enough that these memories should redden 
in old Marlborough’s brain; and though you shine 
as bright as ever, the calm of lengthening years 
is. slowly wrapping me round. The Duchess, you 
think then, was not outwitted? 


Pope. She had always been so dominant, her lust to 
command had always been so well satisfied, that she 
grew impervious to the emotions of others; she 
could never tell what they were feeling about herself, 
and so thought they would not know what she 
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was feeling about them. Although she raised a 
memorial to the Queen at Blenheim—it has since 
crumbled into mud—and never speaks of her but 
with affection, it is clear that for the last six or 
seven years of her stay at court, let us say from 1704, 
she hated the Queen like arsenic. 


Pulteney. | have heard that when handing Her Majesty 
any of her things, she would turn her face away as 
though her mistress smelt of rottenness. 


Pope. Lady Masham used to tell the story, that once 
when the Queen had left her gloves behind, she 
sent Lady Masham into the next room to find 
them—and there was the Duchess sitting reading 
a letter, and wearing the selfsame gloves. When 
Lady Masham pointed out her mistake, the Duchess 
wrenched them off in a passion of disgust and, 
flinging them on the floor, cried: ‘Ugh! have I 
touched anything that belongs to that odious 
woman!’ And the Queen heard it all. Can you 
wonder that she preferred a compliant, respectful 
lady-in-waiting, and what the Duchess called 
‘fawning and flattery’, to a woman who hated her 
and wanted to make her her tool, to govern her? 


Pulteney. Who did govern her, at least for many years 
of her life. Who was Queen of England from 1702 
to 1708, even till 1710? When I first entered Parlia- 
ment in 1705, when you were warbling your first 
pastorals, you will remember that the balladers 
wrote of her as Queen Zarah. I met her once or 
twice in those days, imperious and still beautiful, 
though she had lost that great wealth of hair which 
so enraptured Colley Cibber when he served her 
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after she had helped her mistress to escape at the 
Revolution of ’88. 

Pope. She had cut it off in a fit of pique with the Duke, 
and then left the room. When she came back she 
could not find the mesh, discovering it years after 
among the Duke’s possessions after he was dead. 
She sometimes tells the story, and even now has 
tears in her eyes as she does so. 

Pulteney. Strange power of fascination! Why, when she 
was a widow of over sixty she had an offer of 
marriage. 

Pope. Two, my lord: one from the Earl of Coningsby 
and one from the Duke of Somerset, whom she 
told that were she only thirty she would not permit 
even the Emperor of the world to succeed in that 
breast once occupied by John Duke of Marlborough. 
However, she was not harsh, and was obliging 
enough to find a more suitable bride for him. 

Pulteney. Her heart seems really to have been dedicated 
to the Duke; but then he was graceful as well as 
great, a resplendent husband; and, except in his 
campaigns, and peccadilloes apart, subservient to 
her will. I imagine her heart’s desire was to have 
everybody subservient—a most remarkable woman. 


Pope. Remarkable for that? Say, rather, a true woman. 
Have you forgotten the ‘Wife of Bath’s Tale’? 
Pulteney. I cannot read Gothic English. Why should 
I stumble through Chaucer when I can float upon 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid? But what of the Wife 
of Bath? 

Pope. Or rather the young man of her tale, speaking 
the wisdom he had lJearnt—from a woman: 
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generally, quod he, 
Women desyren to have sovereyntee 
As well over hir husband as hir love, 
And for to been in maistrie him above. 
I hope you find no difficulty there. 

Pulteney. As you repeat it, no. But how does it account 
for the Duchess of Marlborough? 

Pope. Search the ruling passion. The husband over whom 
she desired to have sovereignty was himself a 
ruler; to govern him, she had to govern—England. 

Pulteney. 1 wonder, I wonder. Did she really govern 
England? 

Pope. You have just said so. 

Pulteney. Oh yes, yes; but one may have second thoughts. 
I do not dote upon consistency. 

Pope. So the world has recently been privileged to 
observe, my lord. 

Pulteney. Little the world knows about it. Have I accepted 
office? 

Pope. The Right Honourable the Earl of Bath! 

Pulteney. Pooh! What does that imply? Is that reward? 
Why, that fellow Walpole, Orford, came up to me 
in the House of Lords the other day and said: 
‘Here we are, my lord, the two most insignificant 
fellows in England!’ I almost forgave him all for 
the sake of that thrust. 

Pope. But let me hear why, in the last few minutes, you 
have changed your mind about Queen Sarah. 
Pulteney. Granted that in the early years of the reign 
she changed Queen Anne, temporarily, from a 
Tory to a Whig—though indeed the Tories did that 
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as much as anybody with the insults they showered 
upon her—granted that she welded the Duke and 
Godolphin to her purposes by means of her furious 
determination, was it not that very fury that in 
the end ruined her party? If she had been less 
domineering over the Queen, would the Queen 
have been so eager to dismiss the Duke? Her 
Majesty rebelled against the slavery: she need not 
have been aware of it but for her Mistress of the 
Robes. A clever minister makes his monarch a 
willing slave. Walpole was acute enough to see 
that, and it would seem that Carteret has learnt 
the lesson. 


Pope. I often admire the humility of you politicians. 
Pulteney. Well, have I misstated the case? 


Pope. You forget that though a monarch may seem a 
slave, he chooses his own slave-driver; at the worst, 
he chooses among slave-drivers. Also you forget that 
in the instance we are now discussing it takes 
two to make a friendship. It was as friendship 
that Duchess Sarah’s rule began; and she certainly 
was a good friend at the Revolution, when she 
spirited the Princess away at the critical moment: 
they were two young women conquering the world; 
and she was a better friend still when she fought 
Dutch William on behalf of the Princess’s allowance, 
and thereby incurred her own disgrace, and banish- 
ment from court. And where, among friends, one 
is much the stronger, the strong one’s feeling will 
often, even inevitably, turn to dominance, to 
driving the weaker one in the direction which 
seems to lead to the greatest success. Oh, the Duchess 
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liked to drive; but again, if she seems to have 
driven the Duke into his war policy, was it not 
that he wanted to go that way? 

Pulteney. And in the end it was the Queen’s obstinacy 
that won. Old Marlborough does not seem to see 
the comedy of the scene she describes, when she 
pursued the Queen to Kensington, implored an 
explanation of her coldness in a flood of tears, and 
was met only by the maddening iteration of the 
same reply: ‘You desired no answer, and you shall 
have none.’ Yet, after all, it was the Harley—St. 
John—Masham cabal that ruined us, and brought 
about the degradation of Utrecht. 

Pope. Again the humility of politicians! Was it you, or 
St. John, or anybody, that brought about the 
events of the reign?—or of any reign? Are you not 
also tools of men’s passions? And is there not some- 
thing behind men’s passions directed by some 
Higher Will, something working for the Universal 
Good? There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will. You read Shakespeare, 
my lord? 

Pulteney. Since you have edited him, yes. But if we are 
going to talk philosophy, St. John 

Pope. Some people call it religion. 

Pulteney. Then we had better change the subject. Let 
me ask, Mr. Pope, if I may without a probing 
impertinence, what is it that makes you pass so 
much of your time with Old Marlborough? Is it pity? 

Pope. Pity! Do you pity the lioness? 

Pulteney. Perhaps: when age has withered the sinews, 
time pared the claws. 
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Pope. The sinews of her spirit will never be weakened 
while she lives; and her claws are still sharp enough. 


Pulteney. But it is only her family that she can scrabble— 
and I, for my part, find it a little pitiable. It is 
spirited, yes, to fight the present Duke in the 
law-courts, and swear that he should never have 
the sword her lord would have borne to Paris, but 
which his descendant would carry to the pawn- 
brokers to pledge the jewels in the hilt. It is amusing 
of her to paint black enamel over the portrait of 
Lady Anne Bateman, and write beneath, ‘She is 
blacker within’; there is wit in having puppets 
made to represent her cousins the Trevors stealing 
the furniture, digging up the shrubs of the house 
she had rented them, and running off with the 
hen-coops under their arms. But then, she who 
once ruled the destinies of Europe, to be reduced 
to the squabbles of a kitchen-maid! 

Pope. Fighting is her life-blood; from her birth she’s 
made her life one warfare upon earth. 

Pulteney. Rhymes, Mr. Pope? Metre? Are you meditating 
a scathing satire? 

Pope. On my friend? God forbid! I but state a fact. 
I see no blame in it, though such a life is not the 
one I, who care but for quiet and the converse of 
friends, should wish for. She was always more 
pugnacious than her lord: she has ever revelled in 
battle, and her nostrils widen to its faintest scent. 
She quarrelled with Sir John Vanbrugh, you 
remember, most genial of men; she fought with 
the Duke of St. Albans over her right to drive 
through the royal parks; the only friend she never 
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ranged herself against was Godolphin—and him 
she harried into a Whiggery he was not very 
partial to. She has thought your party of patriots, 
my lord, feeble reeds, and complained bitterly to 
me that when she pressed you doughty warriors 
to engage, all she could get was that you hoped 
some accident might bring things to a better pass. 

Pulteney. She should be content now that the change 
has come. 

Pope. Change? Two patriots kissing hands at court? 
The only two of you for whom she has any regard 
left are Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pitt. She has 
talked of benefiting them in her will, for the noble 
fight they have made against Sir Robert Walpole. 


Pulteney. Chesterfield! There’s no working with Chester- 
field: and Mr. Pitt—why, the Pitts are all mad. 
Do you remember old Governor Pitt, and then his 
son ‘Thomas, and now his son again, not to mention 
Miss Ann? They would all cut each others’ throats, 
or at least each others’ purse-strings. A family like 
hers, always bickering truculently and violently 
among themselves! They are just the people the 
old war-horse would wish to benefit. 


Pope. They are the only ones she feels have rid her of 
her bugbear, and got nothing in return—and Lord 
Cobham, who needs nothing. She was terrified 
of Sir Robert, believing that he was ruining England 
from his love of power, and she bought land 
feverishly, selling out all her stocks, certain that 
soon he would pass a sponge over all money lent 
to the government. 


Pulteney. A miserable old age of fear and hatreds. Those 
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of us who are wise, Mr. Pope, prepare in advance 
for as gracious a senility as possible, and we 
learn by middle-age that we must sacrifice much 
to preserve the little that is precious—family, 
friends, and a mind gay enough to be detached. 
She should have learnt, if not from herself, at least 
from others; but then, well we know, 


Felix quicumque dolore 
Alterius disces posse cavere tuo. 


Pope. She is unable to quote the classics, as you so 
notoriously are, my lord; her favourite quotation, 
with which she whiles away the time when she is 
wheeled about in her chair, and is tired of listening 
to her mechanical organ, which has but eight 
tunes, is from Mr. Dryden’s 


When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 
Yet fooled with hope, men favour the deceit... . 


You know the rest. 


Pulteney. She may be tired of waiting for chymick gold: 
she has amassed enough of the more ordinary 
commodity. And, after all, what has she to complain 
of? She had a moment, a long moment, of power, 
which to her was happiness. She was the greatest 
woman of her time, she shone in glory, and she 
was married to the greatest man, whose glory is 
imperishable. She should not have wanted every 
thing, every person, to be subservient to her will 
for ever. Most of us would be glad to have such 
glories to look back to in our old age. 


Pope. When you are hungry, is it of any use to remember 
the banquet you had last week? Many desires fade 
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as one grows old; the gratification of youthful lusts 
seems foolish once the lusts have departed; many 
things are such that the possession of them dims 
their brightness; but it is rare, when once a man 
or woman has tasted power, that power loses its 
glamour. It is like blood to the lion-whelp: the 
longing only disappears with death. 


Pulteney. Perhaps it is wise never to taste power: the 
wisest men will hesitate to accept when offered it. 
It is like Pandora’s box: we rush to grasp it, and 
when we open it, it mocks us with the evils that 
fly out of it. 


Pope. Ah! My lady Duchess will be happy to hear the 
reason why one who seemed to have fought for it 
so long and so strenuously should have taken his 
hand away from the box when it was already in 
his grasp. What did my Lord Orford say: ‘the 
two most insignificant fellows in England’? 


Pulteney. It is getting late, Mr. Pope; I have for too long 
broken in upon your avocations. I am glad to find 
you in such good fettle. I will bid you good-day. 


Pope. Good-day, my lord. I thank you for the honour 
of this visit. I am proud to know so philosophic 
a statesman, determined to pass the rest of his days 
in calm of mind—shall I add, ‘all passion spent’? 
[To himself, as Pulteney goes] Ah! So! The little wasp 
of Twickenham can sting yet. 
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Tue Moscow TRIAL. By A. J. Cummings. Gollancz. 
fos. 6d. 


Tue Moscow TRIAL: VERBATIM REPORT. Allen&S 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


Mr. A. J. Cummings’s book is the most vivid piece of 
special reporting I have read since George Steevens was 
sent over by the Daily Mail to describe the re-trial of 
Dreyfus at Rennes. Mr. Cummings is political editor of 
the News-Chronicle, and to a Liberal, Bolshevism, Hitler- 
ism and Fascism are equally detestable and for much the 
same reasons. But the account he gives of the trial of the 
English engineers at Moscow is far from supporting the 
notions of it we derived from our papers during its pro- 
gress. His book is disconcerting reading to one like myself 
who followed that news as it filtered through with the eyes 
of one already convinced that the prosecution was a 
‘frame-up,’ and designed to account for some Soviet 
factories having failed to work up to schedule. In common 
with the English nation I took for granted that the evidence 
against our engineers had been extorted from Russians 
who hoped thereby to save their own perhaps innocent 
skins, and that all admissions of guilt on the part of the 
engineers themselves could be discounted as the results 
of the ‘third degree’ methods of the O.G.P.U. Mr. 
Cummings’s book has shaken those preconceptions. 
Indeed, it disturbed me so much that I went on to read 
the verbatim report’ of the trial published by Allen & 
Unwin. My impression is that this bears out Mr. 
Cummings’s book in all important particulars. It is as 
interesting a trial as one could read. 
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Everyone is reluctant to believe that the blaze of anti- 
Russian indignation which ran through the country 
from end to end was not justified; but if we made fools of 
ourselves then it is better to know it and to own it. To do 
so may be some protection against our being stampeded 
again. We certainly do not want to get into the state of 
Frenchmen, after the sentence of Dreyfus, who were 
afraid for years to look into the question lest they should 
discover there had, after all, been a miscarriage of 
justice and far too much lying by people above suspicion 
to be good for the reputation of the French army. 
Nothing is worse for the soul of a nation than to save its 
‘honour’ at the cost of its honesty. Here it is not a case of 
miscarriage of justice in our own country, but whether 
or not there was a miscarriage of justice in Russia. 
People should read the verbatim report of the trial and 
judge for themselves. My own impression after reading 
it is that the English engineers were, without doubt, 
guilty of espionage as Russian law defines it, and, there- 
fore, in that country, properly condemned; that there 
were several suspicious actions on their part (the gift of 
3,000 roubles to Gussev, for example) which they never 
explained satisfactorily, and that there was also evidence 
that some of them had pursued investigations which 
would have got them into trouble even in this country. 
About the complicity of any of them in promoting 
wrecking activities, I felt very doubtful, though Mac- 
Donald admitted this and his deposition was confirmed 
by Gussev. The weight one ought to give to MacDonald’s 
confessions (involving also colleagues), his retraction of 
them, and then his retraction of that, is one of the 
puzzles of the trial. The confession which I found much 
harder to discount completely is Engineer Thornton’s 
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deposition in his own handwriting made on March 13th. 
This runs as follows :— 


‘All our spying operations on U.S.S.R. territory are 
directed by the British Intelligence Service, through 
their agent, C. S. Richards, who occupies the position 
of Managing Director of the Méetropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Export Company Ltd. 

‘Spying operations on U.S.S.R. territory were directed 
by myself and Monkhouse, representatives of the above- 
mentioned British firm, who are contractors, etc.... 
On the instructions of C. S. Richards given to me to this 
end, British personnel were gradually drawn into the 
spying organization after their arrival on U.S.S.R. terri- 
tory and instructed as to the information required. 
During the whole period of our presence on U.S.S.R. 
territory, from the total of British staff employed, 27 
men were engaged in spying operations. Of the above, 15 
men, which included [a list of names here] were engaged 
in Economic and Political spying, also in the investiga- 
tion of the defence and offence possibilities of the 
Soviet Union.’ 


This deposition closes with a list of names giving par- 
ticulars about the class of information each man men- 
tioned was commissioned to collect. Thornton, when con- 
fronted at the trial with this document, repudiated it 
entirely: 


Vyshinsky. And so you repudiate it? 

Thornton. Yes. 

Vyshinsky. In reality there was nothing of the kind? 
Thornton. No. 

Vyshinsky. But you wrote it. 

Thornton. Yes, I did. 
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Vyshinsky. For the same reason—you were excited? 

Thornton. At the time I wrote that, it was a matter of indifference 
to me what I wrote. 

Vyshinsky. But why was it a matter of indifference? 

Thornton. I was in such a frame of mind. 

Vyshinsky. You were upset? 

Thornton. Yes. 

Vyshinsky. Why, then, blab on Richards? 

Thornton. 1 know I have slandered him. 


What are we to think of this? It makes one, in spite of 
Thornton’s repudiation of it, uneasy. It is so categorical 
a description of a Secret Service, and the tone of it is 
neither agitated nor confused. It contains not only 
charges against colleagues, but an imputation of bad 
faith to his country. According to this statement, the 
British Government broke off economic relations with 
Russia to force an acquittal, although they must have 
known that their own Secret Service had been using the 
accused to collect information. That is what Thornton 
said in court he had invented. 


Vyshinsky read out again the passage implicating Mr. 
C. S. Richards: 


Vyshinsky. What do you admit and what do you deny here? 

Thornton. I deny it. I didn’t speak the truth. What is said about 
instructions is not true. 

Vyshinsky. Were there no instructions? 

Thornten. No. 

Vyshinsky. Was there information? 

Thornton. What was required for the firm, yes. 

Vyshinsky. That which you transmitted to Richards—was there 
such? 

Thornton. Yes. 

Vyshinsky. So you admit that? 

Thornton. Subject to correction. 
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Thornton admitted to collecting information, but said 
that he had lied when he had attributed to certain 
members of the firm the job of collecting military 
information. 


Vyshinsky. Consequently we shall say about these people that 
all these twelve men were really engaged in collecting 
information which you consider was not spying, but which 
MacDonald, for instance, considers is spying. 

Thornton. MacDonald considers it spying? 

Vyshinsky. Exactly. 

Thornton. MacDonald spoke of military spying. This I deny. 

Vyshinsky. And the first fifteen people were engaged in military 
espionage as well? 

Thornton. I say this is a lie. 

Vyshinsky. They collected no information? 

Thornton. Perhaps information that was required for the firm. 

Vyshinsky. Information which MacDonald considered to be 
military information, but which you did not regard as 
military and secret information, but as common gossip? 

Thornton. No. 

Vyshinsky. Did the first fifteen engage in military espionage? 

Thornton. I say that is a lie. 

Vyshinsky. They did not collect any information at all? 

Thornton. Perhaps they collected information, as we have 
defined it, that was of interest to the firm. 


Here we touch the difference between the Russian and 
the English conception of espionage which pervades the 
trial. Thornton defined ‘spying information’ as ‘informa- 
tion collected by a man who is in the service of those 
states who need information, i.e. the obtaining of all 
sorts of secrets in an illegal way.’ It was pointed out to 
him, however, that in an earlier deposition of March 12th 
he had stated himself: ‘according to Soviet law the collec- 
tion and passing of such information is equivalent to 
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economic spying; which, in effect, has been carried out 
by certain members of our erection staff, to wit,’—then 
followed a list of names. Thornton, when shown this 
deposition, replied: ‘After it was explained to me (surely 
after his long residence in Russia he must have known 
this?) that this is spying information, I wrote everywhere 
in my deposition—spying. As to all sorts of military 
information I deny it, although I wrote it.’ He also 
asserted that he had put down completely at random 
opposite certain names in his list the words (‘military 
spying’). When questioned in Court as to whether 
threats, torture or particular inducements had led him to 
bring accusations against his colleagues in his deposi- 
tions, he said that no such methods had been used. He 
attributed his having made false charges entirely to loss 
of ‘manly courage’ and distress of mind. Now it is 
possible that he thought it prudent at the trial to conceal 
the pressure that had been put upon him, though the 
trial was an open one with the whole world listening-in; 
but it is odd that since his release and MacDonald’s 
release, neither of them has given the world a descrip- 
tion of the pressure used by the O.G.P.U. to extort the 
confessions which formed the basis of charges against 
themselves and others. One would have thought that the 
moment they were safe and across the frontier they 
would have published to the whole world the means by 
which they had been forced to incriminate themselves, 
their friends and their country. No information of this 
kind has reached us. 

We all remember the dramatic moment when 
Engineer MacDonald, after having first pleaded guilty, 
then denied his guilt, and how, after the luncheon 
interval, he came back and, to everyone’s astonishment, 
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retracted that denial. What happened during that inter- 
val? I think we may dismiss the idea that he had been 
given a Thibetan drug in a sandwich which robbed him 
of all will-power, or that some threat or promise to him- 
self had induced him to plead guilty again. Had that 
been the case the world would surely by this time have 
been informed about it. He could have told us, had he 
chosen, what irresistible pressure had been brought to 
bear on him during the luncheon interval. It is only a 
guess, but I think it is more likely that he was shown for 
the first time Thornton’s deposition of March 13th, 
which confirmed parts of his own confession, and then 
asked if he was still prepared to persist in pleading “Not 
Guilty’. After reading Thornton’s confession it did not 
seem to him worth while. But it is difficult to understand 
how men could have brought such definite charges 
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against their colleagues unless they either believed that 
some had already confessed and that, therefore, all 
defence had been abandoned, or unless they had been 
terrified or tortured into bringing such charges. The 
latter explanation must, I think, be rejected in the light 
of their own denials in Court and of their subsequent 
silence after release. 

The impressions left on the reader of these two books, 
The Moscow Trial, by Mr. Cummings, and the verbatim 
report of it, are likely to be (1) That there was a case 
against the employees of the Metro-Vickers firm strong 
enough to justify bringing them to trial (this we did not 
know at the time in England, while we refused to believe 
it while the trial was in progress). (2) That some of them 
under Russian law were certainly guilty of “commercial 
and political spying’. The trial itself seems to have been a 
fair one; but the evidence consisted entirely of the results 
of such preliminary investigations of the accused as Eng- 
lish law does not allow. Though it must be admitted that 
in espionage cases (vide the length of time Lieutenant 
Baillie-Stewart remained under arrest and the frequent 
examinations to which he was subjected) our procedure 
does not seem very different. Counsel for the defence 
suffered under the disadvantage of having access to the 
depositions of the accused under previous examination 
for too short a time, and it is noticeable that counsel 
hardly attempted to help out the accused by asking how 
they had been led on to make admissions which they 
afterwards retracted. On the whole, I think it likely that 
most readers will agree with Mr. Cummings when he 
says: ‘It would have been desirable for many reasons to 
allow at least a week to elapse between the actual issue 
and the publication of the indictment and the holding 
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of the trial. If the British public had been given the 
chance to see a full and honest summary of the indict- 
ment and time to digest it, some doubts might have 
arisen in their minds about the sheer malignity of the 
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at the office of the firm. The other members of the crew are 
suspicious of, and some antagonistic to him, but gradually he 
wins their confidence. The scenes of the story are enough to 
make it vivid, and Mr. Lowry has that degree of true imagina- 
tion which enables him to create an atmosphere of intense 
realism without a mass of detail. Simply as a story it is well 
worth reading. But it is impossible also not to recognize the 
intelligence of the choice of the essential problem—the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the social group in which he lives. In 
one way or another, this problem is the most important which 
the present generation has to solve, and Mr. Lowry has given it 
a very pointed exposition. The solution which he seems to 
suggest is that complete sincerity and simplicity on the part of 
the individual will eventually adjust him to the group; and the 
really striking thing about this problem and its solution is that 
it is entirely within the story, not imposed on it or invented. 


Lucrece. By André Obey. Translated by Thornton Wilder. 
Longmans. 6s. 


M. André Obey has based his play on Shakespeare’s ornate 
poem, but he has gone to Livy for his plain manner. Obviously 
the crime of rape is of no dramatic significance in itself, 
and M. Obey escapes from the idle horror of the theme by 
making history, as it were, present itself. For this purpose 
he has relied on a varied modern technique: Lwcrece is, in 
fact, a producer’s play, and as such it has been presented 
effectively in Paris, New York and London. In reading the 
play, however, our attention is drawn almost entirely to 
the changing technique, and the sensation is uncomfortable. 
In the first scene, for instance, the technique is theatrical 
and reminds us of Wilde’s Salome. Soldiers gossip outside 
Collatine’s tent, but the sudden appearance of two masked 
narrators in the second scene warns us that the indirect method 
is to be sustained throughout the play. The narrators point to 
the chief actors and comment on their passions with a studied 
simplicity which would have horrified Racine. In their naiveté 
these masked commentators resemble not so much a Greek 
chorus as the characters in a No play. There is a suggestion 
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both of Bluebeard and of film technique when the narrators 
point to Lucrece peacefully sitting among her spinning women, 
and describe the approach of the lustful Tarquin from the 
camp to Rome. We are as excited as when, in interspersed 
‘shots’, we see the hero (or villain) galloping towards the 
dwelling of the unsuspicious heroine. Later when Tarquin 
makes his way at midnight towards the bedroom of Lucrece, 
and gropes amid a semi-circle of pillars, the method is definitely 
expressionistic. The two chief characters are static and the play 
might be described as a dramatic and highly novel experiment 
in oratio obliqua. Mr. Thornton Wilder’s translation is choice in 
its restraint and offers no distraction to the reader. 


DiscovERING Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew. Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


Miss Drew has planned her book for that ideal reader who 
is supposed to approach the sacred place of the Muses in a 
mood of reverential inquiry. Of necessity she has had to deal, 
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therefore, with some very elementary matters, but her book is 
not so simple as it appears, and it is as likely to appeal to other 
theorists and disputants of the hour as to the plain reader. Miss 
Drew sets out, like Mr. Charles Williams, to show the working 
of what Wordsworth has called poetic ‘power,’ and she does not 
stray too far from the method of Matthew Arnold. She avoids 
the word ‘magic’, which begs its own question, but it is clear 
from the poetic ‘touchstones’ she has used, that she prefers 
delighted surprise and wonder in poetry. Her desire to explore 
poetic experience gives a fundamental unity to the first half of 
her book, although she is sensitive to the fluctuations and daily 
fashions in contemporary critical method. In her first chapter, 
for instance, which deals with the relation of the poet to poetry, 
she owes as much to Professor Livingston Lowes as to Mr. 
Middleton Murry. Applying the method of the former as shown 
in his study of Kubla Khan, she reconstructs with considerable 
ingenuity and liveliness the ‘making’ of Keats’s famous sonnet 
on Chapman’s Homer. She devotes much space, also, to the 
problem of the reader and adapts the views of Coleridge. In 
poetry as in nature the reader must give almost as much as he 
receives. 

Miss Drew approaches the modernist movement in poetry 
with careful sympathy and considerable curiosity. But she 
limits the range of experiment and agrees with the American 
critic, Max Eastman, that art, however personal, is primarily 
a means of communication. The fate of Blake’s prophetic books 
is a warning to poets who use arbitrary, personal symbols to 
which the reader has no clue. Obviously the reader who has 
been patiently experiencing poetic ‘power’ in past masterpieces 
must be bewildered by the transitional values and negative 
methods of to-day. It is noticeable that Miss Drew changes her 
method from the interpretative to the explanatory. She believes 
implicitly in the emergence of a modern ‘consciousness’, but 
she is handicapped by the fact that there is a vast amount of 
psychological criticism to hand and few poems to fit it. She 
contents herself with describing the difficulties which face a 
poet in an age of modern knowledge. The arrival of a poet who 
could perform a feat comparable with Joyce’s Ulysses would 
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help matters. Recognizing the fact that even psychological 
criticism cannot revolve by consuming its own waste products, 
Miss Drew looks forward to this ‘great poet of the future’. 


APPARITIONS: THREE Puiays. By Jack B. Yeats. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Cape. 6s. 


Many years ago Mr. Jack B. Yeats paid tribute to the twopence- 
coloured-and-penny-plain tradition by writing a few little 
plays for the cardboard theatre. All that was needed by 
the reader were a pair of scissors and a bottle of paste. But 
these new plays are more elaborate and, as Mr. Yeats points 
out, need sundry musical effects. Between Apparitions and 
The Old Sea Road the strings must give us ‘Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms’, but between The Old Sea Road and 
Rattle, the whole orchestra, in a great blare, must stir our 
hearts with ‘Let Erin Remember’. Not only that, during the 
performance of the plays, an Irish fife and drum band should 
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play at a suitable distance down the roadway outside the 
theatre! His plays are not plays in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They resemble charades in which the impromptu actors 
have forgotten all about the key-word. Those who bother about 
such mundane matters as plot and continuity of action will be 
disappointed, but readers who are content to enjoy a riot of 
whimsicality for its own sake will be pleased. The first play 
deals with a choice collection of small town public men, all 
complete humbugs, who sit around a hotel table to dispel a 
ghost, make eloquent speeches, and disappear promptly under 
the table at the ‘witching hour’. The Old Sea Road brings before 
us a veritable host of amusing Irish country characters, never 
seen on the Abbey Theatre stage, though there is not the 
slightest reason on earth why two of the characters should be 
removed by a bottle of poison. The last play transports us from 
Ireland to the wilds of South America. Mr. Yeats has, in fact, 
enjoyed himself immensely among his odd collection of 
characters; the wise will be content to share his pleasure. 


Cry Havoc! By Beverley Nichols. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Though there is no moral or economic defence for war, no 
logical argument in its favour, wars and their rumours persist, 
and men still write books to prove that war has no moral or 
economic justification. The best of these are useless, because 
they try to solve an emotional problem by intellect; the worst 
are harmful and provocative of the very thing they set out 
to prevent. Though a pacifist will admit that a militarist’s 
arguments are merely rationalizations of his emotions, he 
refuses to allow the same test to be applied to himself. Yet 
the fact that his arguments are more logical does not mean 
that he may not believe what is true, not because it is true, 
but for motives as personal as those which lead the militarist 
to believe in war. 

Those who want peace must be as critical of pacifism as of 
militarism. ‘Cry Havoc! and let loose the dogs of war.’ Mr. 
Nichols is his own critic; yet he ‘cries havoc’—does he want 
to let slip the dogs of war? 

War hysteria keeps within bounds. Peace hysteria is given 
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full licence. Cry Havoc! is a strangely hysterical book, and will 
sell like hot cakes. The conviction is nailed home that war is. 
imminent on a colossal scale. The pacifists rally, crying ‘Let it 
come! We will not fight. They may shoot us, but we will not 
indulge in mass murder. Let it come!’ A pacifist cannot be 
happy in peace-time, because no one will believe that he is a 
pacifist: he needs a war to prove that. Mr. Nichols uses all the 
emotional props to clothe his peace charade, gassed babies, 
lunatics, mothers with weak hearts, bright-eyed ‘boys’ and 
‘some woman you love’—the brightest gewgaws from the rhe- 
torical ragbag. Though he says he will fight in an international 
army, his love of peace is national. It is his mother’s, your 
baby’s and my aunt’s imminent death by gas that he deplores. 
He is disgusted to learn that gas-masks are being supplied to 
Turkey. They will not be used to protect Turkish mothers, 
babies and aunts, but so that ‘the Turk may be adequately pro- 
tected against British airmen in British masks . . . and may bring 
British aeroplanes crashing to the ground’. In War, Sadism and 
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Pacifism (Allen & Unwin), Dr. Glover has made clear the emo- 
tional basis of war; if Mr. Nichols would study that rather than 
the agitation of armament firms and the effects of poison gas, 
he would come nearer to the solution of the problem which 
he claims will not let him rest. Sic requiescat in pace. 


A GLASTONBURY ROMANCE. YY John Cowper Powys. The 
Bodley Head. tos. 6d. 


Mr. Powys has ingeniously made a novel of nearly 1,200 
pages out of material sufficient for a long short story. He 
has achieved this by writing a ‘masterpiece’ of a kind that 
was more fashionable in Germany than in England until 
recently. Mr. Graves once explained how he wrote an auto- 
biographical best seller according to a recipe: he stuffed it with 
all the stories about royalty and famous people, all the personal 
confessions which were necessary to shock but not drive away 
his readers. Mr. Powys seems to have done the same thing with 
the novel. Thinly disguised, he has written a novel for those who 
thirst for a new Hall Caine or Marie Corelli. A fake philosophy 
of primal motivations of good and evil is introduced in “This 
Amazing Universe’ language, his characters hover on the 
borderland of Wessex, a will is read out to a family gathering, 
there is a sprinkling of old ladies and of yokels who talk the 
most delightful dialect; there are lots of conversations about the 
universe, and the whole is thinly strung on a cord of lichenous, 
duckweedy rural description. The opening passage of the novel 
is pure Corelli, the love scenes decline to Dell, but for the 
benefit of critics the keynote of the whole is Hardy; it is safe to 
assume that the majority of critics think that supposing a Hardy 
were born to-day he would assiduously write poor cribs of his 
own work, so the moment the Wessex note is struck all these 
critics echo ‘a second Hardy, a second Hardy’. 

Unfortunately, there are moments in this novel when Mr. 
Powys seems to be sincere. For instance, he seems sincerely 
interested in vice, and a tedious and petty latitude of mind is 
impressed on the reader by the repeated insistence on nastiness. 
Of course, Mr. Powys knows that nastiness is naughty, but 
he also seems to think it is very important and the prime 
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interest of the prime movers of good and evil. We are not sur- 
prised to read that ‘What John and Mary did was to make love 
like vicious children’, for his world is a big, vicious nursery, 
and God is the great cruel governess. The second defect in Mr. 
Powys which seems genuinely sincere, is that he attaches 
enormous importance to every stray, wispy thought that 
happens to attract him or one of his characters: “This is poetry’, 
he seems to say, ‘don’t let’s lose it’, and down it goes. ‘Philip’s 
thoughts were like far-flung hooks piercing the gills of some 
monstrous Fate-Leviathan.’ Philip is not the only one whose 
thoughts are hooks, for whoever reads this book is liable at any 
moment to be hooked on to a Fate-Leviathan and taken for a 
boring ride through a stagnant sea. 


CANONS OF GIANT ART, TWENTY Torsos IN HEROIC 

LANDSCAPES. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Faber G Faber. 7s. 6d. 
‘Compare Dr. Lempriére’, says Mr. Sitwell several times in the 
notes appended to these poems, thus indicating not inadequately 
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the source and the character of his inspiration. His delight in 
certain Renaissance paintings, having for their subject Greek or 
Roman myths has caused him to turn to the classical dictionary 
and to repaint in verse the scenes and stories that he found there. 
The effect on the reader is something like that of being conducted 
from room to room in a house on whose walls are represented 
the Labours of Hercules, the pleasures of Elysium, the councils 
of Olympus, in faded and interminable tapestry. Fatigue 
conquers admiration as we gaze; looking back, we cannot 
remember anything that we have seen; nor do we wish to look 
again: the subjects are not merely dead, never—not even in the 
artist’s mind—have they been alive. We admire the care, the 
taste, the skill, and we are bored. We forget that the themes are 
classical, and remember only that they are secondhand. It 
would be interesting to discover why Mr. Sitwell’s technical 
display gives so little pleasure; one is tempted to suppose that it 
is because he has undertaken in verse a task which—unless by the 
hand of a master—can only be achieved in another medium— 
that only immediate visual delight (or else a greater verbal 
skill than Mr. Sitwell possesses) could save from dreariness. 
such a succession of pale felicities. 


Beauty Looxs AFTER HERSELF. By Eric Gill. Sheed & 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Gill is becoming a more and more active force in the slow 
process of forcing the arts off their pedestals. The unadvertised 
variety and fertility of his own designing and craftsmanship 
make him a unique figure in England at the present time, and 
he is now using his pen to reinforce his active example. These 
essays frequently overlap their arguments, but are consistently 
and cogently reasoned; they clear away a great deal of cant and 
high falutin Art Talk; they cock snooks at many esthetic 
shrines; they are illumined throughout by a sense of values, of 
man and God, which are not the values of the middle-ageing 
‘moderns’, but towards which a significant part of a younger 
generation is being instinctively drawn. 
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Tue Bripce oF Dreams. By Lady Murasaki. Translated 
from the Japanese by Arthur Waley. Allen @ Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


With the publication of its sixth volume, divided from the first 
by an interval of ten years, Mr. Arthur Waley brings to a close 
his magnificent translation of The Tale of Genji. The great novel 
breaks off rather than ends; it ‘fades out’, says the translator, 
‘like a Chinese landscape-roll. . . . The Bridge of Dreams, down 
which the last of Genji’s descendants, those exquisite courtiers 
of the Heian period, those unhappy gracefully languishing 
court-ladies, are observed on their ceremonious yet passionate 
way, ‘leads nowhere’ and seems to melt into the void. Kaoru, 
whose character is studied at some length in Volume V, finds 
Ukifune, the Lady of the Boat, half-sister to Agemaki, whom he 
had loved and lost, then is robbed of her by his less scrupulous 
acquaintance, Niou. Ukifune attempts suicide and disappears. 
Kaoru discovers that she is still living, but, haunted, as always, 
by the dread of failure, assumes that once again he has missed 
his chance, and the narrative ends sadly, vaguely and quietly. 
On the whole it is an appropriate conclusion. English critics, 
when discussing the earlier episodes of Lady Murasaki’s immense 
book, made much—rather too much we now realize—of the 
novelist’s affinities with modern writers. Actually, as Mr. 
Waley points out in an excellent critical Foreword, Murasaki’s 
genius was part and parcel of the period in which she lived. 
She shared its delicacy, the fineness of its perceptions; she was 
also limited by the outlook of her time and place. The fine 
flower of an aristocracy, more exclusive, more fastidious, more 
brilliant perhaps, that any that has existed in the Western 
world, she had absorbed its tenets, accepted its point of view, 
and gave no sign of attempting to cross its spiritual frontiers. 
Thus, the mention of Proust or of Jane Austen—both names 
introduced by English reviewers—does not help us, except as a 
digressive footnote towards an understanding of Murasaki’s 
gift. The Tale of Genji includes elements both archaic and 
extremely ‘modern’; the novelist’s sense of character, with cer- 
tain obvious lapses, is modern, while her methods of construc- 
tion—her somewhat inconsequent and easygoing manner of 
adding episode to loosely connected episode, and allowing her 
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personages to drop behind and vanish for good—are the anti- 
thesis of methods now employed. A ‘well-constructed’ novel, in 
the current phrase, The Tale of Genji is not and could never have 
been. It is processional, pictorial, poetic, a frieze of brightly 
coloured figures, moving to subtle rhythms across a stage, of 
which neither end can be distinguished by the audience. It 
marks the passage of a doomed civilization—the Heian culture, 
so brilliant and soon to fall—across the phantom bridge of 
which the last volume gives us a hint. 


Au Trivia. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Constable. 5s. 


This is definitive. There is a freemasonry of those who have 
discovered and appreciated the small Trivia volumes which 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has sparingly handed out to the world 
during the past twenty-five years. (Or is it longer? There are 
stories of a first tentative version published abroad several 
years before even the privately printed Chiswick Press issue.) 
This collection holds the complete written nucleus of the cult: 
Trivia, More Trivia, Afterthoughts, and Last Words. One’s only 
fear is that the compression of the edition, by forcing the text 
into presentation on continuous instead of separate pages, 
may lead the unskilful to bolt their food. But they will learn. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


EARLY VESTMENTS 


[EpiTors’ Note. At intervals during the last few years of his 
life, the late Mr. Birrell wrote an autobiography, up to the 
present unpublished, to which he gave the title Things Past 
Redress. It is a personal rather than a political survey; and 
thanks to the courtesy of those responsible we are enabled to 
print in Lire & LETTERS a part of its opening section. | 


The earliest vestments of life are to be found hanging 
out, if I may so say, on a clothes-line in the back garden 
of your first home, a plebeian simile, but let it pass. 
All things in that garden, whatever their dimensions, 
and however romantic, or the very reverse, in their 
surroundings, are warranted to become jermanent 
types; pursuing you all through your life, and so, at 
least, it may easily happen, flashing across your mind 
in the very article of death. Gates, wells, hen-coops, 
water taps, flower beds, creepers, trees—be the things 
what they may have been, mean or beautiful, as they 
were in the back garden, so have they always remained 
in the back garden of your mind and memory. 


And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday 
The Tree is living yet. 
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Lines like these of Hood’s would be as unbearable 
as often is the pathos of Burns, but for the fact that 
each of us carries about a refrigerator enabling us at 
will to cover over the surface beneath which lie the 
‘tears of human things’, with a coating of ice often 
perilously thin, but just thick enough to permit the 
cutting of rhetorical figures upon it, and the concealment 
of emotion. 

The date and locality of your birth and early habitation 
determine a priort the main factors of your life. There 
was little need for an astrologer, like Guy Mannering, to 
retire to a high tower to consult the stars to indicate 
the choice of roads lying before the tiny traveller who 
first made his appearance in England in January 1850; 
though which of those roads he would take, and what 
fortune would attend his path, would have to be left 
to the astrologer’s native talent for guessing. 

Had my father been born twenty years earlier than 
he was, or his son twenty years later, we must both have 
been very different. Different, that is, as to our vestments, 
our tastes, our books, our opinions, for I suppose beneath 
these disguising garments, Shakespeare’s slighting de- 
scription of a mannikin would have applied equally 
well to both of us. 

I must not begin by quarrelling with the year of my 
birth, though I certainly would not have chosen it 
myself, but as the illustrious Author, whose somewhat 
portentous name I have been condemned to prefix to 
my own Scottish patronymic for more than eighty years, 
never thought fit to complain in his Confessions of having 
been born in the middle of the fourth century, it would 
be absurd for so insignificant a ‘name-child’ as I am, 
to grumble with the middle of the nineteenth. 
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Nor can I become rapturous over the topography 
of the place of my nativity—a village, then dangerously 
near to, and now a desecrated suburb of, Liverpool, 
called Wavertree, spelt ‘Wawtree’ in Domesday Book. 

I do not think Wavertree could ever have been a 
pretty village, and certainly in the last century it pre- 
sented few features for the imagination of a child to 
play around. I cannot but envy St. Augustine his 
Numidian home, though I admit I have never travelled 
in Numidia. An old ‘Lock-up’, which I tried hard to 
believe was once a castle or a ‘Peel’, standing as it did 
on all that was left of a village green; an ancient well 
with a terrifying Latin inscription cut in the old red 
sandstone about the Devil laughing below, were the 
best Wavertree could provide in that behalf. 

Hard by was the deep and then impressive ‘Olive 
Mount’ cutting, now miserably reduced in height, 
about which you may read in George Stephenson’s Life, 
for this cutting and Chat Moss were two of the obstacles 
in the path of the first Railway from Manchester to 
Liverpool. The neighbouring countryside was insig- 
nificant. No woods—few wild flowers—orchards there 
were none to encourage the predatory instincts; no river 
suitable to fish or swim in; no hills to climb, only bare 
ugly fields on which Irish cattle were turned out to 
recover from the horrors of the Channel before being 
driven to the butcher. These gaunt, melancholy, hard- 
driven, seasick beasts, bruised, battered and deformed 
by their brutal drovers, still besmirch my memory. The 
village church (into which I never entered) was, out- 
wardly, an eyesore. The old Hall at Hale anda mysterious 
circle of stones, alleged to be Druidical and therefore 
agreeably reminiscent of human sacrifice, known as 
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the ‘Calderstones’, were chief among the few records 
of a romantic past. 

Nor was there any great temptation to go into Liver- 
pool, save for the ride (three miles to the Town Hall), 
on the top of a vehicle, half coach, half omnibus, under 
the protection of a conductor who blew a long tin horn 
and gave himself some of the airs of the eighteenth 
century. In Liverpool, when you got there, you found 
no old Cathedral with a peaceful Close, no Guild Hall, 
no Art Gallery, no famous Grammar School House with 
the prints or portraits of a long line of Head Masters 
going back beyond the Reformation, and (naturally 
enough) no University. The old Parish Church of St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of ‘Sailors, Thieves and Boys’, 
which overlooked the river and stood surrounded by the 
weather-beaten gravestones of weather-beaten mariners 
and drowned ‘strangers’, contrasted favourably with 
the number of hideous ‘Corporation’ Churches full to 
overflowing with the ‘irreligion’ of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

No doubt, there was the Mersey, the Pier Head, the 
steamers to the Isle of Man, the American liners in 
mid-river, and the miles of docks, with all the sights, 
sounds and smells of strange cargoes and coloured 
seamen—but the docks were not easy of approach from 
Wavertree for small boys, and I was not born with the 
sound of the sea in my ears, much preferring the voice 
of the mountains, which from my home were, though 
in the dim distance, more visible than the sea. From 
the neighbouring village of Allerton, the Welsh Hills, 
Carnedd Llewellyn, Cader Idris—and the fair summit 
of Snowdon could occasionally be discerned, and it 
was these misty visions that determined for us our 
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holiday resorts. North Wales, Cumberland and the 
Lake Country, the Yorkshire Dales were our play- 
grounds. Oddly enough the Isle of Man was never 
visited, whilst Ireland lay too far afield and was reserved 
(a precious mouthful) for later days. 

These summer holidays were great occasions. My 
father, having been born in 1811, had a passion for 
‘scenery’, and doted on a ‘description’ or a landscape 
in words or paint, and being himself greatly addicted to 
solitary jaunts in Switzerland or Italy, and having 
nothing of the churl about him, he could hardly do 
less than produce from a pocket, not too well filled and 
of necessity closely guarded, the necessary funds to 
enable his young and exuberant family to escape for at 
least a month in each year from their dingy surroundings. 

The great doctrine of compensation had here its full 
swing and gracious operation, for the very meagreness 
of our own countryside made Derwent Water and 
Wastdale Head, Bettys-y-coed and Aber, Wensleydale 
and Swaledale all the more intoxicating. The sudden 
use of the last word reminds me of a hitherto long- 
forgotten incident at one of our noisy family meals, 
more than seventy years ago when the respective merits 
of the various English Lakes were the subject of our 
‘boshy’ talk. An elderly spinster visitor having fatuously 
pronounced her preference for Ullswater drew from 
me, aged ten, the following protest: ‘Ullswater may be 
well enough for your honeymoon, but give me Derwent 
Water for my mistress.’ I can see my father raising an 
ironical eyebrow, as he observed, glancing at my 
mother: ‘From a Waverley Novel, I presume.’ ‘Then, as 
the old-fashioned stenographers of a debate in the 
House of Lords used to say, ‘After some further 
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observations from Lord Blathermore, the subject was 
allowed to drop.’ 

After 1860 we left Wavertree and moved into Liver- 
pool, and thenceforth led a town life with an undying 
passion for the country, meaning by the country, not 
Cowper’s County Bucks, nor Tennyson’s babbling brook, 
nor Melton Mowbray, nor butts on the Moors, but our 
old friends, Derwent Water as seen by moonlight from 
Cat Bells, the Black Sail Pass and Buttermere-Skiddaw— 
Ben Nevis—Ben Cruachan, and, as the years passed, the 
Matterhorn, Monte Rosa and the rest of the Alpine 
Brotherhood. 

‘Scenery’, I am told, has gone out of fashion, but 
I am thankful to have been one of its latest victims— 
for where else could I, situated as I was, have obtained 
access to such a fountain of pleasurable emotion! I have 
never had occasion to envy a ‘sportsman’ his gun, nor 
even a patient “brother of the angle’ his rod and line. 

But amidst this talk about early vestments and tastes, 
I am forgetting, as I am too apt to do, the philosophical 
theories that tell us that parentage and heredity are of 
all ‘self-determining’ factors the most important. Both 
physically and mentally, we are curiously compounded 
amalgams. My legs, for example, were pronounced by 
Horatius Bonar, D.D., the well-known hymn-writer, 
who married a cousin of my mother’s, to be exact 
replicas of my maternal grandfather’s, the Rev. Henry 
Grey—also a Doctor of Divinity, a caricature of whom, 
legs and all, may be seen in Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits. 
If Dr. Bonar’s observation was correct, I do not know 
that I need feel grateful for the bequest, for though my 
legs have carried me many a glorious mile, and thus 
have added much to my zest for life, they are, qua legs, 
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like Charles Lamb’s, ‘immaterial’ and of small account; 
but for all I know I may have inherited other things 
from the same grandfather.1 Mr. Gladstone once told 
me that he had heard Dr. Grey (before the Disruption 
of 1843) preach in Edinburgh, and professed some 
mild admiration for his pulpit eloquence, though I 
think I remember the epithet ‘florid’ as being applied 
to it by this famous critic of a speech or sermon. 

I had for a father and mother two persons of whom 
any man much better off than myself in mind, body or 
estate might reasonably be proud. Were I to go on and 
say, using one of those facile phrases which are the curse 
of biography, ‘I owe everything to them’, I should be 
paying them a doubtful compliment, which my father 
at all events would have failed to recognize. 

My father, Charles Mitchell Birrell, was a Scotsman 
in every bone of his body; not a sandy-haired, freckled, 
pragmatic, pig-headed Scot, but a dark, oval-faced, 
olive-complexioned Scot, of courtly manners, and, despite 
his views on Church government, of an uncompromising 
ecclesiastical aspect, a veritable ‘olive-faced Padre from 
Spain’. The best portrait of him in existence is, oddly 
enough, Skirving’s sketch of the head of Robert Burns 
(reproduced as a frontispiece to Mr. Henley’s edition 
of the poet). The late Lord Rosebery, who had the 
original drawing in Dalmeny House, once startled me 
by remarking when we were in the same room with the 
picture that he thought it very like me. That resemblance 
I never saw, but the other likeness was unmistakable. 

My father had the same glowing eye which so attracted 
the attention of the youthful Walter Scott on the only 
occasion he saw Burns, and the poet’s head was in 

1Now gone—alack-a-day! 1933. 
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drawing very like my father’s. I cannot suppose there 
was really a very close resemblance, for whilst Burns’s 
general appearance was that of a glorious rustic of 
genius, my father was a townsman savouring of the 
academy. 

My father had the then usual excellent Scottish edu- 
cation in Kirkcaldy and Edinburgh, and taking, in the 
first instance, to mercantile pursuits, went out as 
‘supercargo’ to St. Petersburg where, to use a phrase 
with which he would not have quarrelled, ‘he fell under 
the influence’ of a pious man, whose life he afterwards 
composed and published—the Rev. Richard Knill, who 
then presided. over a non-denominational Church 
maintained and frequented by wealthy Protestant 
merchants, both Scottish and English, belonging to 
the English community in Petersburg and Moscow. 

Now this Mr. Knill was a Baptist, and so my father 
became one too. A Presbyterian he had never been, for 
his parents were among the first fruits of the Evangelical 
labours of the Brothers Haldane and took up with 
Independency. This defection in their past made it all 
the easier for my father to become a Baptist, and a 
Baptist he imperturbably remained unto the end of his 
days. I have often heard him say: ‘Were I to become 
an Independent to-day, I would be an Anglican to- 
morrow, and a Papist the day after.’ I infer from this 
that my father was what is called ‘a logician’! 

On his return to Scotland he made up his mind to 
adopt what he had come to consider the proudest of 
all professions—the Ministry of Jesus Christ. He attended 
classes at the University of Glasgow and there caught 
the full ‘contagion of the gown’. Later on he studied 
Nonconformist Theology in the College for Baptist 
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Ministers in Stepney, afterwards removed to Regent’s 
Park, and now in Oxford. His first and only Ministerial 
Charge was in Liverpool, where he laboured in the 
cause of his Master whom he believed to be God, from 
1837 to 1870. He died in 1880. 

Dr. Newman was once bold enough to say—though 
he apologized for the expression—that were he called 
upon to propose a toast, he would first drink to Con- 
science and then to the Pope. My father always appeared 
to me to be a moralist first, and a Christian afterwards. 
That he was both a moralist and a Christian is certain, 
but what comes first always has ‘the pull’, and in my 
memory, which on a matter of this sort is a faithful one, 
my father lives as a really great moralist and not much 
of a theologian. 

For example, though he delighted in the Bible and 
extracted from its pages lessons of faith, endurance and 
moral prudence, to say that he was a diligent, daily 
student of what he believed to be the inspired Word of 
God, or that he was endlessly curious to find out precisely 
what was the Pauline doctrine of ‘Election’, would be 
misleading. For Paul, the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
his enthusiasm was great, and his eye glowed at the 
very name, but in Paul the theologian, his interest, 
however genuine, seemed to me to have been secondary. 

Not being of a speculative turn of mind, and having 
been born of pious Scottish parents in Kirkcaldy in 
1811, I cannot suppose that he ever had much difficulty 
in accepting de fide the framework of the Calvinistic 
Scheme of Religion, but to the scheme itself, save so 
far as it enshrined the Evangelical message that fired 
his soul, he was, so I thought, somewhat indifferent. 

When in 1866 I left my boarding school, after scraping 
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through that matriculation examination of the London 
University which then cast an unholy spell over too 
many Nonconformist educational establishments, I was 
articled to a Liverpool solicitor (of whom more anon) 
whose firm had a large Dissenting connection, and I 
was thus almost forced to acquire an unusually intimate 
acquaintance with the actual contents of the Trust 
Deeds of more than one body of Protestant Dissenters. 
Since those days, model Trust Deeds, more or less 
standardised and operating after a somewhat cowardly 
fashion ‘by way of reference’, have come into fashion, 
but in 1867, each vat, if | may borrow, as I surely may, 
a phrase of John Bunyan’s, “stood on its own bottom’, 
and each chapel had its own separate deed, setting out 
in full the Confession of Faith of the Church of Christ 
assembling in the Building. In the Baptist Body this 
Confession consisted of the five points of Calvinism, 
undiluted and unabashed. To copy them out one by 
one in their logical progression was to one youthful 
scribe a task less monotonous, and more provocative 
of sombre reflections, than were the Havendums and 
Covenants for Title, then so familiar to the conveyancer, 
but now as much out of date as the five points them- 
selves, which points always ended up, as I remember 
well, with the ‘Eternal Punishment of the Wicked’ 
and the ‘Final Perseverance of the Saints’. 

In the Trust Deeds there the doctrines were standing 
bold and erect with French and Caledonian precision; 
but in the chapel—how little you heard of them! They 
were never indeed pronounced incredible, but with 
one or two occasional exceptions they were ignored and 
consequently forgotten. 

The ‘doctrines’ my father preached in accents of 
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conviction, and with a heartfelt faith that never faltered, 
were the Existence of God, the Divinity of Christ, an 
Atonement through His Death, His Resurrection and 
Ascension, the necessity of a change of heart, and Judge- 
ment to come. This collection of mysteries have some- 
times been huddled together and described to ignorant 
Members of Parliament as ‘Cowper-Templeism’. 

If Calvinism, as indeed was the case, had become 
incredible in Liverpool in the sixties of the last century, 
it should have been given up, for to allow it to flicker 
out, and fade away because no one could be found to 
preach it, was to deal ‘Orthodox Nonconformity’ a 
blow from which it has never recovered. To-day it reels 
across the path like a drunken man. 

I have written more than I had intended to do on 
this devitalization of doctrine, and consequently must 
add that I never shared ‘the inner life of the Sanctuary’, 
and may therefore exaggerate or anticipate this eclipse 
of the old Calvinistic faith; for even a truncated Calvin- 
ism never properly expounded from the pulpit, or in 
catechisms, but lingering on in old-fashioned phraseology, 
in hymns and half-understood texts, may still have been 
and remain a living force in many docile and pious 
hearts. 

But though the five points, despite their place in the 
Trust Deeds, were dead or silenced in the pulpit, the 
Christian Religion, though in a somewhat unprotected 
state, was alive in my father’s chapel. He was before 
everything else reverent in what he believed to be the 
presence of God, whose public worship he conducted 
with purity of diction, gravity of manner, and in a 
spirit of intense devotion. 

The one bit of high ritual to which his sect was 
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attached—the total immersion in water of the adult 
believer on making his confession of faith—is in itself a 
rite hardly congenial to our climate, but as my father 
administered it in a dim alcove behind the pulpit amidst 
the well-timed pealings of a fine organ, it was a solemn 
act of dedication, and one which forced upon the 
attention, were it only for a few minutes, the irrecon- 
cilable difference which must of necessity exist between 
those who sincerely, and of their own free will, ‘profess 
and call themselves Christians’, and those who are 
brought to the font in ignorance of what is happening 
to them, and though baptized in infancy, can easily 
remain wholly indifferent for the rest of their lives. 
I was never baptized as an adult, and unless my maternal 
grandfather baptized me in Edinburgh as a baby, have 
never been baptized at all. 

The other rite practised by the Baptists, the Lord’s 
Supper, was also administered by my father with as 
much solemnity as any High Mass I have ever wit- 
nessed in any of the churches of the ‘old religion’. The 
Chapel was what was called ‘an open Communion’ 
Chapel, and all Christians happening to be present 
were invited to approach ‘the Table’ in a spirit of 
penitence and devotion. 

There was no room for even an incipient Sacramen- 
tarianism among the Baptists, who allowed no distinction 
between priest and people. A layman could baptize the 
adult on his profession of Christianity, or preside over 
the breaking of the Bread and the distribution of the 
Cup, and my father who, though he carried himself at 
times with something of a prelatical air, would have 
shuddered at the thought of being a priest or possessing, 
ex officio, any special gifts or authority. He seemed to 
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require no extraneous aids to devotion and _ believed 
himself to be by virtue of a private consecration a 
minister of the Son of God in a world where the message 
of the Gospel had to be brought afresh to each individual 
soul as soon as he is old enough to understand the black 
horror of sin and the need of salvation. 

There was thus very little ‘Church Furniture’ in the 
“Household of Faith’ my father inhabited. No symbols, 
no ornaments, no devices. I do not think that in his inter- 
course with his fellow-men, my father was ever long at 
a loss to discover whether any particular man or woman 
was a Christian or not, for with him religion was a state 
of mind relating to certain facts, and he had consequently 
no difficulty in recognizing Christians in Papists, 
Anglicans, Methodists, etc., whenever and wherever he 
came across them. He was, unlike many preachers, fond 
of hearing good sermons. He once heard Cardinal 
Wiseman preach from the text, ‘Adam—where art 
thou?’ and quoted passages from it to the end of his 
days. He had also listened to Manning with some satis- 
faction, and though he often found Liddon too much 
engaged with what my father thought ‘teasing detail’, 
he was a frequent attendant under the dome of St. 
Paul’s. During his rambles in France, he heard many 
French Catholic preachers, and whenever he was able 
to catch the ‘Evangelical’ note, he came back ‘rejoicing 
in spirit’, but without this note—the message to the indi- 
vidual man, no discourse, however eloquent, ever gave 
him the slightest pleasure. 

For years that most striking pulpit orator and dis- 
tinguished philosopher, Dr. James Martineau, preached 
within a stone’s throw of my father’s Chapel in Pem- 
broke Place, but not only did my father never hear 
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Martineau preach either in Liverpool or elsewhere, but 
I doubt whether the two men ever spoke to one another. 
The atmosphere of a Unitarian Chapel would have been 
almost as repulsive to my father as Dr. Newman declared 
an auto-da-fé would have been to him. 

My father’s creed was real and vital, but as a body of 
divinity to be expounded and expressed Sunday after 
Sunday to a band of professed Christian believers, it 
always seemed to me to be an insufficient depositum for 
a teacher. But I gladly pass away from this side of the 
question, for I am sure he regarded his pastoral and 
training duties as of the utmost importance. 

It was on the Moral aspect of life and history that my 
father best loved to expatiate. Just as on his esthetic 
side he doted voluptuously on a landscape, either in 
nature or art, or upon the gracious or stern outlines 
of a noble building, so he discoursed at length on 
‘Sorrow dogging Sin’ all down the corridors of history, 
and upon the triumphs (sometimes far too hastily 
assumed) of right over wrong in the politics of the 
world. How he detested Palmerston and abhorred the 
Third Napoleon! He had Clarkson’s History of the Slave 
Trade by heart, also the ‘Key’ to Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
old Tom himself, he was too apt to pooh-pooh. 
Romilly’s efforts to reform our Criminal Code, the 
labours of Elizabeth Fry in our prisons, and in his own 
day of that pioneer of nursing in workhouses, Miss 
Agnes Jones, were the constant themes of his animated 
table talk. Nor did he hesitate for a moment to come 
to the aid of his wife’s cousin, Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
in her crusade against the principle and the practices 
ofthe *G. DiActs: 

During the great contest which so excited the fury 
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of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, between the North- 
ern and Southern States of America, his spirit was all 
aflame, and Abraham Lincoln, now absurdly enough 
a Tory hero—but then an abomination in all Tory eyes— 
was the compulsory idol of our little household. 

Ordinary domestic politics, when not allied with 
morals, he was usually content to leave alone, not from 
indifference, but from pre-occupation. 

In his grave and reverent way, and for a long series 
of years, he was, if not remarkable as a religious teacher, 
a most powerful religious influence within the range 
of his personality. He died, as already mentioned, in 
1880, and when, five years later, I began, in a humble 
way, to be heard on political platforms (of the Liberal 
persuasion), I seldom addressed a meeting in any part 
of the country but after it was over some entire stranger 
would seek me out to tell me how years before he had 
heard my father preach, and how the sound of his voice, 
either in the sermon or during some portion of the 
service, still sounded in his ears. 

These experiences of mine, grave and gratifying, 
continued, though at longer intervals, for some twenty 
years, and then ceased with the effluxion of time. 

Happy are those who to the best of their ability have 
been, in their day and generation, the ‘Helpers and 
Friends of Mankind’. 


My mother belongs by the order of Nature, or as I 
should like to believe, by the providence of God, to 
quite another race of human creatures. 

Her maiden name was Harriet Jane Grey. She was a 
daughter of the clerical gentleman, alors célébre in his Edin- 
burgh days, whose legs I am supposed to have inherited. 
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Born in Edinburgh with a father a minister, first of the 
Established Kirk, and always romantically attached to the 
town of her birth and education, she might have passed 
as a Scots woman, but her father and mother, who were 
both Greys and first cousins, were of Northumbrian 
ancestry, and though distinctly Northern in all their 
ways were not emphatically Scotch, as my father was 
in all but his accent. Dr. Henry Grey’s father was a 
surgeon practising in Alnwick, whose married life did 
not last much longer than, or perhaps even before, the 
birth of his first child, for soon after that event he 
returned his wife and son to a relative in Scotland and 
for the rest of his days lived a solitary life. The relative 
in question, an uncle, Mr. Henry Campbell, thence- 
forward stood in a paternal relation to his nephew, who 
lived to do him honour. This Mr. Campbell, who was 
related to my first Parliamentary Chief, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, was a well-to-do citizen of 
Glasgow, having an interest in a once well-known 
drapery establishment, not to say shop, in that flourishing 
city, and when he came to die it was found he had made 
a provision for my grandfather, some portion of which, 
in due course, descended to my mother and made us 
all just a little more ‘comfortable’ than we otherwise 
might have been. C.-B. never knew of this slender, but 
singular connection between himself and his first 
President of the Board of Education. 

This John Grey (who was the father of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, the wife of Canon Butler of Winchester), was 
very partial to my mother, as was she to him, and on 
occasions when he visited Liverpool to judge cattle, he 
put up with us, and I gazed with boyish reverence on 
the face of a man who was credited with knowing all 
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about ‘Beasts’ and ‘Crops’. I once paid a visit with my 
mother to Dilston Hall, and became for a short period 
a Jacobite and could have shed tears to think that it 
was Manchester and not Liverpool (the latter always 
a Whiggish, Hanoverian town, until it took to drink 
and Toryism) that had favoured the ‘Lost Cause’. 

Margaretta Grey, who I remember was a fascinating 
though terrifying grandmother, lived, when I came to: 
know her, in East Claremont Street, Edinburgh, 
opposite what were then the Zoological Gardens, that 
sheltered a famous lion called, properly enough, ‘ William 
Wallace’, whose roarings in the early morning speedily 
converted the bedroom of a half-awakened child into 
the solitudes of an African desert. 

My grandmother as a girl had imbibed ‘heady drafts’ 
from the pen of Mary Wollstonecraft, and used to tell 
how once, when visiting London, she had dressed herself 
up as a boy and gained admission into the Gallery of 
the old House of Commons and listened to a debate, 
which she scornfully pronounced to have been ‘very 
dull’. In 1857 I found it difficult to believe that a 
debate in the House of Commons could ever have 
been dull! 

As a matter of fact it was not my grandfather who 
wrote the diatribes against Dr. Andrew Thompson (a 
polemical divine) under the title Anglicanus, but (horresco 
referens) my grandmother! I still cherish the elaborate 
opinion of a Scottish advocate, afterwards a Lord of 
Session, taken on my grandfather’s behalf, which is to 
the effect that several of the published letters were 
libellous and actionable. I can to-day read this opinion 
with interest, but the letters themselves, though in 
print, I have never been able to get through, and to this 
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hour what my grandmother and Dr. Thompson were 
at loggerheads about 


“T cannot well make out.”’ 


Small as I was in 1857, I had a controversy of my 
own with my grandmother about a book, which was 
not the Apocrypha, but another story book, then just 
published— Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Unluckily, both my grandmother and myself began 
reading Tom Brown on the same day, and being both of 
us equally interested in it, each wanted to finish it 
without interference, and so we were accustomed to 
hide it in some remote corner whenever called away to 
attend to something else. I was discovered employing 
this just artifice and was routed and flouted, no proper 
attention being paid to my argument that the book 
was pronounced by its author to be for schoolboys and 
not for grandmothers. 

Edinburgh was then a very gossipy place, and much 
given to caricaturing its prominent citizens, and I have 
a sketch of my grandfather devouring a ‘cookie’ outside 
a well-known baker’s shop in Princes Street—the 
innuendo being that he was driven to a pursuit out of 
keeping with his costume, by the meagre housekeeping 
of ‘Anglicanus’. I can, however, testify that I never 
went to bed hungry in East Claremont Street, though 
I fear, to judge by his roaring, poor ‘William Wallace’ 
often did. 

My mother happily fell in with an education admirably 
adapted for her parts. How she came by it I cannot tell, 
but I surmise her eager disposition and aptitudes 
encouraged her teachers to put their best feet foremost 
when she was with them. Who first taught her Greek I 
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do not know, but her passion for Homer and the ease 
with which she could read the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
early excited my admiration, surprise and lasting envy. 
The first book she ever gave me was (on my sixth birth- 
day) the New Testament, and the second, Pope’s Homer 
with Flaxman’s illustrations, accompanied by the in- 
scribed injunction that I was never to forget that it was 
not the original. 

As might be expected in the case of an Edinburgh 
girl, she was thoroughly well grounded in the Waverley 
Novels, and here at least she was successful in trans- 
mitting her enthusiasm to her children. Indeed, on this 
matter of novels, her taste, though always excellent, was 
far from exclusive. I have reason to believe that her 
too-ready acquiescence in my Christian name was 
occasioned by the circumstance that she had whiled 
away some of the hours of tedium preparatory to my 
advent with the pages of ‘The Caxtons’, a tale appearing 
at that time in Blackwood. The elder Caxton, as some 
may already have forgotten, was called Augustine. She 
was amongst the earliest admirers of Scenes from Clerical 
Life, and was devoted to Dickens. Galt’s Annals of the 
Parish made her almost die with laughing. My father’s 
distaste for novels was not based so much on moral 
disapproval as because he always demanded of an 
author whose books he honoured with a perusal, strict 
proofs of ‘good faith’, and he never felt certain when 
holding a novel in his hands that such proofs were 
forthcoming. He was also far too apt to think that the 
proofs he desiderated were to be found in history, and 
as he seldom read any historian whose views did not 
coincide more or less with his own, he seldom found it 
difficult to find what he was out to seek. 
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My father, who as a young man was both an ardent 
lover and a firm believer in the glory of his profession, 
carried off his accomplished wife by storm, and without 
any doubt or demur planked her down in Liverpool to 
be the helpmeet of a Baptist preacher ministering to the 
spiritual needs of a congregation composed of decent 
folk, few of whom had ever heard, save for the fact that 
a street in the vicinity of the Chapel was called ‘Great 
Homer Street’, of the name of the ‘blind Maeonides’, 
and had he been challenged on this point he would 
have replied with flashing eyes: ‘What had we to do 
with ‘‘blind Maeonides’’?? Our business was to preach 
and exhibit “Christ crucified’? in the mean streets 
and to the sin-enslaved inhabitants of the modern 
hycel 

I have no reason to believe that my mother’s brave 
heart ever failed, though it must occasionally have 
sunk within her, for the change was great from Edin- 
burgh to Liverpool. She had a firm faith in the truth and 
reality of her husband’s mission, and had no particular 
fault to find with his modes of expression, though I 
have been told it was her filial practice as her children 
appeared, only too rapidly for her health, to take them 
as they came to her father’s house in Edinburgh, there 
to be baptized according to the Presbyterian usage. To 
this proceeding on her part, my father, who was one 
of the most tolerant of men and not without a racial 
tincture of sceptical humour, seems never to have 
proffered any sort of objection. 

Still, when I come to look back upon it all, my heart 
bleeds for my mother, who, though ever a devout 
Christian, had a heart that ‘danced with the daffodils’, 
and responded with every beat to the 
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Murmur of living 
Stir of existence 


Soul of the World. 


She would have loved to have had sons who dis- 
covered the North-West Passage, or the Sources of the 
Nile, or who made for the first time the ascent of the 
Matterhorn, or (at least) a ‘century’ at Lord’s! Witty, 
sensible, and well-read, she could have held her own 
in any society that was ‘quiet, wise and good’. For what 
were then called ‘Foreign Parts’ she had a great craving, 
and yet save for short times in Paris and Switzerland, and 
a visit in early married life to the Black Forest, she had 
never crossed the Channel. When I remember that it is 
I (though never much of a gadabout) who have visited 
the chief cities of Europe, including Warsaw (the city 
of her favourite Thaddeus), Moscow and Petrograd, and 
not she, who was fifty times better equipped to appre- 
ciate them, I feel ‘wae’ for my mother. 

But I must not forget the doctrine of compensation. 
My mother must have had her beaux moments, and have 
enjoyed them all the more because of their rarity. 

Though there was too much zce in my father’s compo- 
sition, and though, like many of his race and creed, he 
lacked the gift of expressing the natural emotions of the 
human heart, yet not only had he been in his youth an 
ardent lover, but to the end of his days he held my 
mother’s memory as a thing sacred, solitary and apart. 
Most men of his profession are not averse to the blandish- 
ments of pious women, nor was he; yet if ever forced 
in later years to make a mental comparison between 
any such of his acquaintances and his dead wife, you 
could see by the curl of his lip and the ‘snap’ in his eye, 
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that the comparison was a most uncomplimentary one 
to the living. 

I was, it is almost terrible to write it, one of a family 
of nine, the eighth child, and as my successor was not 
destined long to live, I was in effect the last, and I can 
only hope that ere my mother. disappeared in 1863, 
worn out with illness and years of horrid suffering, 
I gave her some pleasure and little pain. My memory 
lends a measure of support to this hope. 

I remember once when we two were making love to 
one another in a probably too intrusive manner, my 
father, who was writing a letter in a corner of the room, 
looked up and remarked, composedly enough: * Harriet, 
if you are not very careful, you will spoil that child.’ 

My mother, a dauntless soul, at once took up the 
challenge and replied in her clear, ringing voice: 
‘Charles! If you knew anything at all about your children, 
which, of course, you don’t, you would know that thes 
child can’t be spoilt.” My father, as his manner was 
when amazed beyond words, emitted a long, low whistle, 
and resumed his writing. At the time, I only recognized 
that I had somehow excited a difference of parental 
opinion and that my mother was, as usual, on my side, 
so I rewarded her with a stupendous hug. 
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A FALLIN A GENTLE 
WIND 


Mollser sat motionless on a deal chair placed on the 
five-step landing fronting the widely open door of a 
tenement house. It was a lovely day in late spring— 
glory be to God! The sun was shining gorgeously, stream- 
ing through the dismal avenue of glowering houses; 
its rays were ignorantly gilding the sordid street and 
degenerate pathways with a radiant, caressing, golden 
glow; softly burnishing into a vivid gleam each of the 
age-worn grimy windows, and touching with a shimmer- 
ing newness the tattered remnants of cotton lace that 
curtained them, and sought to veil from the timid 
passer-by the haggard, mournful life that crawled or 
scratched or tossed itself into mechanical motion within 
the secretive chambers of the slum. 

A tremulous shiver passed through Mollser’s couched 
body, as she mistily seemed to see a sinister vitality 
gleaming from the eye-like windows, leering down on 
the fibrous life that tottered into, or plodded out of the 
various cave-like hallways. They seemed to glance in 
a sidelong, jeering manner at the horde of uncared-for 
youngsters playing feverishly in the street, as if con- 
scious that each slum was a secondary parent to them, 
each child subdued by one faith and one baptism, having 
had to pass through the womb of the slum when they 
had been safely delivered from the womb of the mother. 
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Having been born first in the image of God, they were 
afterwards to be moulded in the image of the Devil. 

Mollser shivered again, for the tenement opposite, 
a foul, wrinkled, dishevelled, palsied-looking building, 
like a worn-out harlot, seemed to be muttering across 
torlier: 

“Well, Mollser, how are you to-day; going along well, 
ay? You’re a credit to number fifteen. . . . All the little 
body’s a mass of tubercular rot. . . Feeling as if you’d 
like to be laid out? Time enough, time enough, little 
one. ... We'll give you a long spell on the broad of your 
back before we pack you away in the coffin. . . . You’re 
the little masterpiece of number fifteen. . . . Each of us 
has its own... . Mine went a week ago... . But I’ve 
years of fertility left in me still, and there’s many more 
to come. .. . My own little one above with spinal disease, 
in a few months, ’Il be able to hold her own with the 
best of you. ... We’ve arich and lush heritage for all our 
children, and it will go hard with us to disinherit any.’ 

‘Christ help us!’ murmured Mollser, closing her brown 
eyes, to shut out the vision of the leering threat that 
glowered in front of her, and turning her head to 
deflect from her dim soul the murmur she heard but 
could not understand. 

Dreamily she heard the muffled shout of the playing 
children, punctuated by the vehement blasts from the 
horns of the passing motors, the drivers worming their 
way with sullen faces through the forms darting about 
in a frenzy of animal unconsciousness. 

‘Harps, sixpence,’ bawled a voice to her right, followed 
by ‘Heads, thruppence; harps, a wing.’ ‘For Christ’s 
sake, keep back there, an’ give a fella a chance to toss 
th’ coins.’ 
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‘The toss school is on again,’ thought Mollser; ‘that’s 
Jimmy Byrne’s voice: he must ha’ got th’ dole to-day, 
an’ he’ll be bringin’ Mary Timmins to th’ pictures 
to-night, if he doesn’t get too dhrunk. . . . He must be 
motting her now, for six months. Curious, a sturdy fella 
like him to be gone on a bloodless one like Mary Tim- 
mins... .? Mollser instinctively looked at her own hands, 
pallid with the mournful delicacy of disease. . . . ‘The 
summer may work wonders,’ thought Mollser, ‘and 
then——’ 

Interrupted in her thoughts by shuffling steps coming 
from the hall behind her, Mollser moodily watched 
Granny Hennessy climbing stiffly down the five steps 
as if they were a precipitous cliff, her skinny hands 
holding fearfully to the railings, her tiny bluey lips 
aquiver, muttering resentfully as she shambled along. 

‘Holy Virgin, it’s nearly time we had a bit of sun. 
The draughts in that bloody house ’ud skin you... . 
I’m goin’ for me oul’ age pension; nine shillin’s now, 
only nine shillin’s now. Takin’ a lousy shillin’ off a poor 
oul’ woman. . . . A lousy shillin’. . . . A lousy oul’ 
shillin’. 

A rollicking twittering, having in it the lilt of joyous 
intoxication, roused up Mollser to raise her head, and, 
shaking back with a feminine swing her shock of dark 
hair, dimmed with the dirt of street and tenement, she 
saw a pair of sparrows abandoning themselves to the 
joy of tumultuous motion in the bosom of one of the 
little trees that stood at regular distances apart, sur- 
rounded by crudely cut wooden palings, along the 
pathway’s edge of the slum street. A vague sense of 
kinship moved her to sympathy as she looked at the 
frail, thin trunk, like her own shrinking body; the fragile 
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branches stretching towards the sky as if appealing 
for deliverance; the leaves murmuring a gentle protest, 
and the whole nature of the little captive from the 
wood, pregnant with bewilderment at the loss of its 
heritage of solitude, and the intimate caresses of sun 
and shower that had lost their purity and power. 

A half-hidden gleam of subconscious envy faintly 
glimmered from the brown, wistful eyes of Mollser as 
she watched the animated excitement of the little 
leaves sharing in the motions of the sparrows springing 
with an exultant celerity from spray to spray; she gently 
thrilled as she noticed the rapid pulsing movement of 
their little throats, chirrupping with the recklessness 
of elemental vigour, their tiny, diamond-like eyes, 
luminous with the confident hilarity of a natural dis- 
cipline that gave them the fullness of life. 

And Mollser shivered as she vaguely thought that 
life was more abundant in a common sparrow than it 
was in her: song and rhythm and motion, against 
weakness, disease and death; a fragile feathered morsel 
of life, that even her little, wasted hand could clutch 
and banish from the universe, vibrant with the vigour 
that her body, passive because of tubercular weakness, 
would never know, and gone, too, for ever from the life 
that lingered in the coiled-up frame of little Alice Tait 
opposite, gripped in the Laocoon vice of creeping 
paralysis. 

Like a warning gong the voice of her mother sounded 
in her ear from the area below. ‘Keep th’ shawl well 
wrapped round you, Mollser. . . . If you get another 
chill in your chest, you’ll be havin’ me stoppin’ up all 
night with you, an’ turnin’ your father into a divil 
with th’ coughin’ keepin’ him awake at night.’ 
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Mollser tightened her shawl round her, and, like the 
mechanical swing of a weathercock yielding to a swoon- 
ing wind, she turned her head and looked down with 
a dull interest on her mother below, gathering from a 
frayed and frequently joined line, stretching precariously 
from one end of the area to the other, the week’s washing 
that had been hung out to dry, and was now to be ironed 
and made ready to wear on the Sabbath that was 
made for men. 

She saw, one by one, the pitiable articles carefully 
collected into the gnarled hands of her mother: her 
own little shift, of flannelette, its once brightly pink 
stripes faded into dim, unhealthy-looking lines; her 
mother’s, tawny-coloured with constant wear, en- 
couraged to live a little longer by the company of a 
multitude of patches; her artificial crépe de chine blouse, 
with its saucy glad neck, that long, long ago had 
prompted Jimmy Byrne to dance and dance with her, 
now bereft of all its glory; one of the two sheets that 
protected them grudging from the shaggy coverings 
of old coats and sugar sacks; a few pairs of socks living 
their last days, and her father’s cotton shirt, with the 
hole under the arm growing larger and larger week by 
week. Her mother gathered carefully lest a thoughtless 
pull might rip the last remnant of life out of them, and 
pressing them maternally against her bosom, looked up 
at Mollser, a faint smile trying to alleviate her misery- 
mangled face, and muttered monotonously. 

‘Kippers to-night, Mollser; full week of th’ dole, he 
got, an’ we have kippers to-night—one for him and one 
between me and you.’ 

The clang of the bell shook a start out of Mollser: one, 
two, three, then a pause; twice three again, and a pause, 
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then nine slow strokes—it was the Angelus. She noticed 
the men sitting on the steps taking off their hats and 
whipping the pipes out of their mouths as they bent 
their heads. Mollser inclined her head and murmured 
an Ave Maria. 

Lithe-limbed spring had ripened into a pompous 
full-bodied summer. The dingy street sparkled in the 
golden robe of the sun. The tenements pantingly leaned 
against ‘each other for mutual support; their open 
windows and gaping doors seemed to be gasping for 
breath. Everything seemed to be struggling in a sea of 
warmth. The passing traffic glided indolently by; chil- 
dren lounged lazily on the paths, or dreamily nursed 
worn-out toys on their laps as they sat on the stone steps 
of the houses. The groups of men and women had sought 
the shade of the doorway and the hall. The foliage of the 
exiled trees drooped languidly in the heated stillness. 

Up in the one-room tenancy of the Conway’s, Mollser, 
rapidly breathing, lay in the bed that had given a 
harassed rest to her mother, father and herself for 
many years. She could see the ceiling, cracked and 
tremulous with the pounding of the family overhead 
breaking sticks or smashing coal. How vividly the 
picture of the Sacred Heart glowed on the ghastly 
whiteness of the whitewashed wall! On the hob was the 
poor little kettle that had to do so much work. And the 
dresser, the biggest thing in the room, standing proudly 
with its back to the wall, consciously displaying its 
array of rugged delph, garnered through many years 
by the systematic barter of piles of rags and innumerable 
bottles. She could hear the little clock on the mantel- 
piece ticking the minutes away with a hoarse impatience. 
The little table, always covered with a page of newspaper 
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when they were taking a meal. . . . Mollser looked at her 
father, divested of his coat, looked fixedly from the 
open window into the street. She heard the swish of the 
brush her mother was using to wash down the lobby 
outside, and the soft splashing of her hands into the 
bucket that held the day’s supply of water for drinking 
and cooking purposes, and in which her father every 
morning washed his face with a fantasia of blowing, and 
his feet on the first Sunday of every month. 

There had been a strange quietness in the room for 
the past few hours or days—she could not tell which. 
Some way or another she didn’t like the silent kisses 
her mother occasionally gave her. Her father, talkative 
enough, had stilled his tongue, and rapped his pipe, 
when it needed refilling, against the hob or on the 
windowsill with a fierceness that seemed to drum a 
rally to some idea that had found a lodging in his mind. 

The nuns had been with her yesterday: she still saw 
their fading image in the mirror of preconsciousness. 
The black-robed figures standing beside her bed. The 
heavy, brass crucifixes, decorations of the Church 
Militant, glittering on their bosoms. Their faces sheathed 
safely within the deep shelter of their spathe-like 
bonnets. They had talked of the goodness of God, of the 
mercy of Christ and of the Faith of the Little Flower. . . 
She had heard authoritative murmur outside the door, 
divided by herimother:“Y és Sister2s.. No, Sister®: .. 
‘Yes, Sister...’ faintly audible as they descended the first 
flight of stairs. . . . She didn’t like the nuns to come: 
somehow they seemed to leave dark shadows behind 
them that continually hovered over her head. If she had 
the power in her to get up and go for a walk it would 
do her good. She felt better... maybe, tomorrow ... 

B 
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The door of the room opened, and her mother came 
in, hurriedly and agitated, followed by two big men 
wearing vivid red shirts, carrying something between 
them. Her father rose to his feet, clapped his pipe into 
his pocket, and rigidly stood staring at them. Her mother 
came to the bed, and bending over her whispered: 
‘Here’s the men, Mollser, with th’ stretcher to bring 
you to the Hospice. . . . You’ll be well looked afther be 
th’ nuns, an’ if it is God’s will, you’ll get all right again.’ 

The Hospice... the Hospice for the Dying! That’s 
where they wanted to bring her... she wouldn’t go. 
She wouldn’t go! She felt better—she knew she was 
better—and even if she wasn’t, a week longer where 
she was—even one more day to linger longingly by 
the side of hope. 

The nuns! What did the nuns know? They were 
always dying to be sending souls safely to Paradise 
or Purgatory! 

‘Mother, I can’t go, I can’t go there; I won’t go, 
I won’t go!’ She painfully struggled to the far side of 
the bed, her bloodless hands twitching at the bed- 
clothes, her shift, open at the breast, showing the wan 
weakness of her chest, revealing one breast that had 
subsided to a crinkled blob, the nipple, against the 
ghastly pallor of the skin, gleaming like the red of a 
cherry. 

‘It’s th’ only place for you,’ muttered her father. 
“You can get nothin’ you want here; th’ pair of us is 
worn out watchin’ an’ attendin’ you. . . . It’s nearly 
time you had a little thought of your mother. . . .’ 

Gently, the huge, red-shirted men lifted her, motion- 
less and lost, on to the stretcher. She felt herself carried 
slowly, slowly down the gloomy, dirty stairs, out into 
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the strength-quivering sun, through a group of staring, 
silent women and children, into the ambulance standing 
at the side of the street, the throbbing engine giving 
it the vibration of a living thing excitedly eager to 
carry her away to the dreadful place of shrinking 
shadows. 

Shawled and wordless, her mother climbed in and 
sat beside the stretcher. Mollser sidled her hand over 
till it touched her mother’s; she felt a gentle, agonising 
pressure that set her body quivering. As if from an 
infinite distance, she heard the murmur of voices: 
‘Harpsa tanner’...‘Headsa bob’. . .‘For Christ’s sake 
keep back there, and give a fella a chance to toss th’ 
coins.’ 

With a gliding spring, the motor moved away. 
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Yeats, who is sometimes a little unfeeling in his character- 
izations, once summed up Dowden as a ‘man born into 
the world to write a Life of Southey’, but such criticisms, 
besides being a little unkind, betray in the mind of 
the critic himself a false criterion, that of ‘success’. 
Yeats would, of course, reply that Dowden was a great 
‘success’; he had made a worldwide reputation by 
writing about Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley; but then, 
instead of becoming a fatherly figure in Irish literature, 
instead of saying a word for ‘us’, he chose to write 
about second-rate English and foreign authors, about 
anything, in fact, rather than the subject at his doors. 
And there is no doubt that Dowden had something 
to learn from nationalism, something which many 
good friends had been anxious to teach him—Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, Aubrey de Vere, John Todhunter, J. B. Yeats 
(the poet’s father)—something which he steadfastly 
refused to learn: and he paid the penalty, not only in 
the isolation of his last years, but—if that matters— 
in the oblivion which descended upon his name and 
personality after his death. Yet, in insisting that litera- 
ture, like religion, is essentially international, Dowden 
was certainly right; and even now, when Ireland’s 
national aspirations have been miraculously realized, 
the presence there of such a scholar would have no 
less significance than in the slack days of Irish provin- 
ciality. The question of nationality did not, in fact, arise 
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for Dowden, who was fully satisfied to be a citizen of 
the United Kingdom. All his combative instincts were 
aroused on behalf of the Union, which had given him, 
what Swift, Goldsmith, Berkeley never really felt that 
they possessed—a country. Situated in the eastern 
province of the island, with equal liberty to visit the 
manufacturing towns of England and to range through 
the ‘fair fields of Holy Ireland’, the Anglo-Irish appeared 
to themselves to be fortunately placed. ‘Each time I 
come to England,’ wrote Dowden in a letter of 1873, 
“it seems newer and more foreign. I think on the whole 
I am glad to be Anglo-Irish rather than English .. . 
life is something quite dreadful in a city like Manchester. 
The air is a thick grey damp; the river a foul stream; 
the buildings a medley of every kind of incongruous 
attempt at beauty; the statues are black with soot and 
the trees grimy. Even near St. Patrick’s (Dublin) the 
people are not so marred . . . I should like to know the 
intelligent artisan who loves to profess atheism of a 
crude kind and a crude republicanism; but setting him 
aside, I should say that you have to go high up in the 
social scale in England to get real humanity—a good 
deal higher than in Ireland.’ 

And the Union was justified of its children. Looking 
back on the, early nineties of last century, I can 
recall a crowd of eminent scholars, amongst whom the 
most ornamental figure was certainly Dowden. No 
one caught a more respectful attention from the Dublin 
citizen, who would muse on him wistfully for a moment, 
hurrying to his tramcar with an armful of books, his 
looks emanating a kindly radiance. It was with a far 
more quizzical eye that the same citizen would glance 
at Yeats himself or any other poet; for a poet after all, 
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to the Irish citizen, is in the world like himself for what 
he can get out of it. Of all types of men the most pleasing 
to contemplate is the disinterested scholar. There were 
far greater scholars in Dublin in those days than Dowden: 
Dr. Ingram, stepping along neat and meagre, with 
his beautiful silvery hair and beard, whom Tyrrell 
used to declare to be ‘the best-read man in Europe’; 
Mahaffy, large and confident in his clerical attire, 
brandishing his arm to you in genial recognition; or 
young-looking little Mr. Bury, with his great red head, 
whom one met in his solitary walks far out on the 
country roads on the north side of Dublin. None of 
them, however, appeared to belong so completely to 
the world of books as Dowden. His colleagues in 
Trinity College were a little inclined to look down on 
him, with his facile subject of English literature; in 
revenge, it was his name more than any of theirs which 
carried the repute of Trinity College about the world. 
And it is well for literature that there are minds like 
Dowden’s, which create what they behold, the great 
entity of a country’s literature, composed of disparate 
and vari-coloured fragments of human experience, 
which the Dowdens keep furbished from accretion 
and oblivion, and weave into an imposing fabric, the 
living counterpart and voice of history. A nimbus of 
poetry justly invests the head of the poets’ interpreter. 

Yet it is by no means the full account of Dowden to 
say that he was a critic. A critic, in proportion te the 
depth of his insight into the world of literary creation, 
has in all likelihood adventured in that world himself. 
So it certainly was with Dowden, who, to himself, was 
a very different person from the altruistic professor 
who seemed no less interested in the careers of his 
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young friends than if he was their father; or even from 
the stoic to whom his friend, J. B. Yeats, used to point 
as an example to be shunned of the tragic mistake of 
erecting duty and self-discipline into the rule of life. 
There stood out in his memory a period of exaltation, 
gilded with romance. In his correspondence there is 
frequent reference to the year 1872 as his ‘annus mirabilis’. 
He was then just under thirty, married, and with a 
family, and was already the well-known ‘Professor 
Dowden’, having been appointed to his chair at the 
age of twenty-four. 

Conceive, then, this little romance of the late sixties 
of last century, long before any dissonant note had 
sounded in Irish literature: the hero our youthful 
professor, the impersonation of culture and literary 
promise and with the indefinable attractiveness of the 
poet in his looks and mien; the heroine, Elizabeth 
Dickinson West, a young lady of about his own age, 
whose face of vivid intelligence he had noted in the 
lecture room of Alexandra College. She, too, was a 
student of literature, passionate and keen as he, and 
had written essays and verses: what could be more 
important for her than the judgement upon them of 
this young Abélard. He is surprised and delighted by 
the mind revealed in them, as a year or two later 
Robert Browning was surprised and delighted by her 
criticism of his poetry in the Dark Blue Magazine. An 
ardent friendship, supplemented by an intimate corre- 
spondence, sprang up between the pair, and about the 
year we have mentioned, 1872, Dowden had fully 
realized that she was essential to him. The situation 
can best be understood in the light of the idealism of 
Robert Browning, which reigned over this relationship. 
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Browning clearly taught that in every man’s life there 
is one chance of salvation, through a woman. I never 
could quite make out the practical application of this 
doctrine, in such passages as the epilogue to The Statue 
and the Bust; but he would not have been the great 
Victorian that he was if he had repudiated convention 
or the ordinances of society, and the lover carried on the 
tide of emotion to poetic production would be for 
Browning the perfect example of ‘emancipation through 
passion’. This Dowden appears to have believed might 
be his own case, during a brief period of exaltation, 
in which he more than once thought of sacrificing 
everything for poetry. 

No one who heard Dowden in later life declaiming 
his verses could doubt that he still believed himself 
to be a poet. And no one certainly could call Dowden 
a poetaster. There are lines of his which live in one’s 
mind like the lines of the greatest. Yet the true poetic 
reader will probably find in Dowden’s poetry some- 
thing of which he cannot approve; like Blake, when 
he shook his head over Wordsworth’s poetry and 
muttered: ‘I fear this man loves nature!’ It is to be 
feared that to Dowden, perhaps because he did not 
live it more wholeheartedly, life itself was good— 
indeed, he says so more than once in his Letters. Now, 
no poet can hold such an opinion, though a poet may 
well believe in the sacramental redemption of life 
through love, courage, abnegation, religious devotion, 
or even, in an Augustan age, through good taste and 
felicitous correctness. This was, indeed, the grand 
heresy of the mid-Victorian period, in which Tennyson 
and Browning shared, when the whole territory of 
poetry began to subside to a lower level, until, threatened 
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by the first disastrous changes, poetry began to purge 
itself of this error. Dowden in his verse never effected 
the transition from contemplative placidity to causative 
energy. No influence proceeds from him: his verse is 
static, derivative, literary. And here it must be admitted 
that the Muse, who, in Wordsworth’s language, possesses 
a ‘metropolitan temple in the hearts of mighty poets’, 
has never been known to visit with her favours the 
contented member of a provincial society. The ideal 
of comfort and respectability is not easily transcended 
in such a society. Dowden was not past middle age 
when, in the heart of this society, a rebellious movement 
began, led by W. B. Yeats, his old friend’s son, who, 
crossing over the Pale, made Anglo-Irish literature 
‘more Irish than the Irish themselves’. 

Dowden left directions that no Life of him should be 
written, and his wish was respected by his widow (for 
he had been at length united in marriage to his Héloise), 
who served his memory better, probably, in deciding 
to publish his Letters: first, a collection of his corre- 
spondence with his friends, and then, in two volumes, 
Fragments from Old Letters: E. D. to E. D. W., 1869 to 1892. 
It is possible that the latter series of Letters will be 
‘rediscovered’ from time to time as the record of a 
phase of social and literary history hardly likely to be 
repeated. They chronicle the ardent pursuit of culture 
by two souls in the days when the book-life of the world 
seemed incredibly rich: the days of the plenary influence 
of Carlyle and Goethe, of the big, thoughtful reviews, 
of the reverent reception of new works by Browning, 
Tennyson, George Eliot. Dowden’s Letters are not 
specially brilliant or witty, and they are too broken 
and inconsecutive to form a consistent record of his life. 
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They fail, therefore, to establish for him a place among 
the letter-writers of English literature. The great letter- 
writers have been ‘characters’, like Edward FitzGerald; 
or full to overflowing of themselves like Carlyle, R. L. 
Stevenson and probably Shaw; or lonely souls like 
Cowper, closed into this form of communion with 
their kind; or socially privileged persons with a pretty 
gift for chit-chat, like Horace Walpole. Dowden is like 
none of these. Almost cynically indifferent to environ- 
ment, and contemptuous of eccentricity, he lived an 
indistinguishable life in the Dublin suburbs, a good 
family man and citizen, a prompt performer of distasteful 
duty, a man of whom I have heard it said that at a 
committee meeting business never went so well as when 
he was in the chair; yet he shrank inward to himself 
from personal contacts and never truly belonged to 
himself unless he had his pen in his hand. He needed 
the outer life of men and women as much as any, but 
with his friends he was satisfied for the most part with 
the epistolary relation. It is only in his letters that he 
achieves intimacy, and even to his Héloise he could 
write, ‘It is satisfactory to be at writing distance. It is 
only now and then I am friendly to you in bodily 
presence.’ Thus it is the real Dowden who speaks in his 
Letters: a far more genial and companionable being 
than the somewhat uneasy and unforthcoming professor 
whose hall-door shut with disconcerting suddenness 
at one’s heels. 

One would think, for instance, that he and Gosse 
would have had much in common. They had corre- 
sponded affectionately, exchanged photographs, and 
it was arranged that they should at length meet during 
a visit of Dowden to London. When safely back in 
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Dublin again, Dowden wrote that he had called at 
Gosse’s office at Whitehall: ‘But there I was disappointed. 
I saw the official nest but not the singer. Did you find 
my card?’ 

Gosse replied: ‘I wonder where it was you called at— 
not at No. 1 Whitehall, where no card of yours is 
forthcoming, and where the servants declare you were 
not seen? Besides, I was in my office all that day.’ 

To which Dowden: ‘It was wicked of you to have 
put on your cap of darkness while I was searching 
1 Whitehall. I thought I heard an ironical snigger as 
I stooped to write on my card some splutterings of 
grief and incoherent friendship. 1 Whitehall, yes!—and 
Mr. Gosse’s office, yes! The servant said so, the room 
was pointed out. I turned away disappointed, and then 
turned back and went into a neighbour den to ask its 
occupant whether Mr. Gosse would soon be back. 
No denial as to Mr. Gosse’s usual presence was given, 
but the official young man looked bored, and seemed 
igh and ’aughty, so that I instantly became apologetic, 
confessed it was the most frivolous curiosity that brought 
me, declared that if it displeased him I didn’t want to 
see Mr. Gosse at all, and begged that he wouldn’t 
remember it against me. To feel a little less small I 
hurried off to see the Midgets.’ etc. 

What really happened? The damning fact is that 
Dowden did not part with the valuable book which he 
was bringing Gosse. I am convinced, however, that he 
satisfied his conscience by making inquiries, took advan- 
tage of some misunderstanding, and only breathed freely 
when he was outside and round the corner, safe from an 
invitation to some gathering at which he would have had 
to deplete his never opulent store of nervous energy. 
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Again, lecturing at Birmingham in 1883, he might 
surely have consented to stay overnight when he had 
an invitation to meet Newman. He was much impressed 
by George Eliot, who seems to have liked him—every- 
body liked Dowden—but he never went back to her. His 
comradely feeling for Whitman flourished in the sense 
of the leagues between them. By means of correspondence 
he maintained connection with a large circle of friends, 
and poets young and old, famous and obscure, were his 
confidants. But in books alone he could feed his soul 
with ‘something understood’. Books were to him more 
than to other men the ‘best society’, for in all literature 
he sought above all things to discover the soul of the 
author. Thus Shakespeare was to him primarily a 
person; and he certainly had his share in setting up that 
possibly illusory figure of the actor-poet, who rested 
at length in the contemplative prosperity of the Stratford 
period. Yet Dowden’s work on Shakespeare is a reminder 
to us of what we are a little inclined to forget, that 
Shakespeare must really have been a person. The 
Shakespearian wisdom, indeed, never impresses us as 
a wisdom gained in the school of personal experience: 
it is a hearsay wisdom, expressed in a language of 
the texture of the national proverbs, which the dramatist 
freely adopted and to which he added a good many 
This very fact, however, that he was a man who made 
the national wisdom his own, gives a definitely con- 
ceivable type of human character, though not one in 
which we should look for conviction or moral responsi- 
bility; and it is open to doubt whether such a character 
would even now attract universal admiration or even 
attention. This, however, was hardly the Shakespeare 
of Dowden’s imagination, to whom he put himself 
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in the relation of pupil. He tells us a good deal in his 
Letters of what Shakespeare meant to him, as where 
he says: ‘His discovery of truth is one which makes 
a man somewhat independent of accidents, namely, 
that there are real powers and objects in the world 
which are good beyond limit, and that there is no 
illusion or idealisation, but fact outside and beyond 
a man’s self.’ 


And in one of his early Letters, writing of King Lear, 
he goes even further: 


The great thing (it makes us feel) is not happiness 
or unhappiness of an outward kind, not life or death, 
but noble faith and passion. This thing no destiny 
can influence. We can at least go towards and into 
death divinely. And this being so—a future life is, 
after all, an impertinence. It is no way needed except, 
perhaps, for beasts; and it is, at best, a surmise. So 
Shakespeare’s positivism—according to the answer 
of my heart—issues in a severe, more stoical and greater 
morality than Browning’s, and has the advantage of 
being certain—whereas Browning’s is problematical— 
Shakespeare relies so much on the nobleness of men’s 
nature that he can afford to exhibit ‘apparent failure’, 
and without, as Browning does, carrying on the 
debate into the doubtful futurity, leave it to be felt 
as each one must feel, that such failure is only apparent, 
that even here it is the highest success. 


It will be seen that it is almost a religion which 
Dowden extracts from the plays; and we may compare 
with these opinions a saying of Wordsworth, quoted 
in a very interesting letter from Aubrey de Vere included 
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in the Correspondence: ‘In general the religious senti- 
ment in Shakespeare’s plays is less than that which 
may be called the average in actual life.’ 

It is a questionable doctrine that life is ‘good’, 
or that it contains within itself the possibility of satis- 
fying us. All religion denies it. Even though we may 
feel that life might have satisfied us if at some point 
we had not taken the wrong turning, yet as it would 
be only by an inconceivable miracle of good luck or 
guidance that any mortal should unfailingly take the 
right one, we may take it as a universal experience 
that life is intrinsically unsatisfactory. Yet Dowden 
in one of his early Letters could write: 


People talk of disappointments and _ disillusions, 
but I have never found them. My father and mother 
I find better than | thought them, and Shakespeare 
better worth reading; and Beethoven and Turner 
better. I find that my own poor little idealisings 
were poor things, but every reality was as good as 
I expected, and most of them better. 


But call no man happy until he has lived a little 
beyond thirty. In public no less than in personal affairs, 
things have a trick of taking a wrong turn; and there 
came a time when the course of events in Ireland began 
to alter altogether the relation to it of the purely English 
culture which he impersonated. It was not really life 
which was ‘good’, but certain things in life without 
which it ceased to wear its friendly face. The British 
connection was good, Protestantism was all to the good, 
and it was good that Irish nationalism in the British 
House of Commons should demonstrate its futility and 
squalidity. But now all these things, even in Dowden’s 
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lifetime—he died in 1913—began to change. Luckily 
for him, ‘books were the best thing in life’; and he sat 
in his sunny room—lined with the spoils of many a 
surprising adventure at the book-carts—not too much 
depressed by the gradual cessation of calls upon him 
from the outer world. ‘Him, poor man, his library was 
dukedom large enough.’ 

There was an appealing opportunity for him at 
this period, when he had failed to become, in Yeats’s 
phrase, a ‘fatherly figure’ in his country’s literature, 
to become at least a prophet of the things he valued. 
His name might then have been one of lasting significance 
in Irish literature. But he was honestly unable to see 
much in Irish literature as a separate entity, though 
more than one of its poets sought him out secretly 
for counsel and encouragement. The only work of 
the young writers which I have heard him praise, 
to my mind extravagantly, was, curiously enough, 
Synge’s Deirdre. He was a man of noble appearance— 
of the ornamental, ambassadorial order—especially 
when age had whitened his upright hair and Chaucerian 
beard, his large body sitting erect and expectant, his 
black tie setting off his old-fashioned expanse of spot- 
less linen; a quick delicate flush would mantle his 
shaven cheek at any maladroit statement of news or 
opinion. 

‘Very interesting!’ he would say, in his slightly Cork 
accent. This would happen, perhaps, as we talked 
of Yeats or Standish O’Grady, for bitter words had 
passed in public between him and these leaders of 
nationalist literature. Nature, which had made him 
sufficiently combative, had not inspired him with 
sacred confidence, and he once avowed that he ‘found 
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in himself little anxiety to make the kingdom of God 
prevail’. 

It was easy to make little of Dowden in his later 
phase, when he found himself on platforms from which 
Rome and all its works were denounced, to the satis- 
faction chiefly of Protestant old ladies. The Intellectuals 
always smiled when the ‘question of religion’ was 
dragged in. But what they advocated, and at length 
succeeded in setting up, was nothing more nor less than 
a Catholic Ireland. Well, the Ireland contemplated 
by Dowden was a Protestant Ireland; that is to say, 
an Ireland in which Protestant ideals were paramount. 
And he was perfectly entitled to conceive of a Protestant 
Ireland. What is more, Protestant Ireland was really 
the proper name for the Ireland conceived of by the 
Intellectuals. It was in Irish Protestantism that Ireland, 
dumb through the ages, had found a voice. The con- 
ception of Ireland as ‘a great capacity not yet brought 
into action’ (Grattan’s words) was a Protestant con- 
ception. The ideal Ireland, as conceived of by Dowden, 
was the rounding forth of the English connection, a 
luminous filling in of a hitherto blank space, a country, 
in a word, for which the glorious part remained of 
realizing in these islands the perfect entelechy of an 
ideal for which he was ready to accept the name ‘ English’. 

The real joke was that Calvin, or even Hooker, would 
have held up his hands in horror at the notion of 
calling Dowden’s hesitating agnosticism by the name 
of Protestantism. Protestantism, however, no less than 
its great rival, has a sempiternal basis in the illogicality 
of human nature, and its name, which continues to 
have a good sound for the agnostic, serves to reconcile 
the twin, but often equally devout, mental attitudes 
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of affirmation and denial. The persistence in Ireland 
of this controversy, and the fact that a man like Dowden 
should have been drawn into it, may be looked upon 
as a belated testimony to the reality of the principle 
of nationality in Ireland; for, in the seventeenth century, 
all the nations found it necessary to come to some kind 
of terms in this matter; and in Ireland the recent 
‘civil war’ was the last ‘war of religion’. The matter 
was a vital one for Dowden: it was the question whether 
Irishmen like himself were to have a country at all. 
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SIX STANZAS FROM AN 
EPITHALAMION 


May lovers use the waking declaration 

of their eyes, and these be wise in love. 

Frail morning joins their beams in prophecies 
and binds her silence close upon her brows, 
that they may gaze in rivalries | 

upon the double image of their vows. 

So lovers learn the inward protestation 
crowned with the lucent diadem of night, 

and, wordless, shine on one another’s souls, 

till they are mindless hemispheres of light 
joining bright hands between the planet poles. 
Here is no stripling groom set on a veiled wedding 
of soft precarious nights divested of their stars, 
no puppet stranger dangled prancing 

dipt from the wires in crass maternal hands, 
his little posture braved with larded cheeks, 
frocked in the penitence of swaddling bands 

to hold the ring of everlasting scolding, 

and schooling his chafed thoughts of hidden things. 
But let the bridal song be here set down, 

and on the Bridegroom and his chosen Bride, 
bestow the small irrevocable crown. 
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On the first day, feast of the full moon, 

the day of woman and the feast of fruits, 

they, the smiling women, came to her 

and laved her lightly with the gathered rain, 
and, for the oil of her anointing, 

tendered her vulnerable to their hands, 
touching her wholly with a smooth intent. 
They, the fruitful women, combed her hair 
and coiled it full with flowers in the strands, 
round her they wove a slender flowered chain, 
and led her garlanded, and so uplifted her 
under the canopy of open flowers, 

for all to follow her and know her fair. 

Before the feet they laid syringa sprays 

and these bewitched her eyes, 

they knotted potent herbs to bless her ways, 
threaded and thumbed the hairy stems 

of burnished daisies for her heart’s surprise, 
and brought her fruits against the bridal day. 
Then with the closing buds the sun went down, 
and where the hours lay between her brows 
flowered the small irrevocable crown. 


* * * 


Now may the moon attend upon her bridal, 

and by the cunning of her waning sphere, 
enlighten them to one another’s loves, 

summon and move the single tide in them 

that soon they may be suffered and draw near. 
Their hearts are pulsed upon her subtle motion, 
her light engrafts them clear upon one stem, 
within her beams they breathe the weighty night 
into the separate bodies shaped for them. 
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They smile and covet one another’s eyes, 
and lie suspended on the mimic moons 

that speak their loves in silences, 

and wane in opposition from their skies. 
Then may the lover lean between her breasts 
to touch her softly for the sensual fruit, 
craving a solace from the patient night 

that lends her wonder where her shadow lies, 
and cools the apples of the twilight root. 

He gathers her, and from the moon, discovers 
by the pale rays her splendour is sent down, 
and on the votive breast of the beloved 

is shed the small irrevocable crown. 


* * * 


I am the Bride, the vast recipient, 

sprung from the side of him who holds me bound, 
unciphered on the latent flank of earth, 

my thighs grown mountainous with power, 

my covert head uncrowned. 

Under my feet I hear the ancient root 

wreathe from the ground and fathom into flower 
I turn my eyes on him who is my birth, 

and smiling snare him in ancestral sleep, 

Upon my hand I proffer Eden’s fruit 

and wait the soft compulsion of the hour. 

Now is he snared and I am doubly slain. 

Look where the arrow shelters in the mesh 

of falling slumber delicate as rain, 

where Death the archer stimulates a shroud, 
and with deft fingers weaving on our flesh, 
wraps us entwined to silence. 


b) 
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Look where the darkness gathers on our lips, 
descends and deepens in a swift cascade 

to relegate love’s body to the shade. 

So when the silence closes darkly down 
none shall behold the setting of that sun, 
nor name the small irrevocable crown. 


* * * 


Silence restores the ample dreams of joy 
wherein pubescent time achieves the measure, 
deliberating sundered memories 

to weld by love the subject loves together 

with intervening pleasure. 

The timely trees balance between the winds 
and match their seed in stealthy silences, 

the grasses breed clandestine by their plumes, 
shy birds decoy their loves and tread with speed, 
and covert fishes squander all their treasure. 
Led by the stallion’s hot intrepid power 

slow time suspends the patient mares in foal, 
coy elephants enhance the amorous noon, 

rocks and proud stones labour to bear the whole 
tend and environ with the promised boon 

in procreative leisure. 

Therefore, great love, allow love’s precedent, 
acknowledge time that now invades the flower, 
and fill those hearts that hang upon the hour. 
Witness the seed that wins them earth’s renown 
amid the generations slow to birth 

toward the small irrevocable crown. 
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Do not withhold these limbs in revocation, 
fearing the tardy dawn against your stars; 
but draw my arms initiate to heaven 

there to enfold some southern hemisphere 
behind the faint horizon of my eyes, 

that I may labour here 

encompassing the hidden firmament 

to trace the starry Cross above the thighs 
and, in a hand’s encounter, gather near. 
Turn on the limpid pillow of the winds 
and bed the congress of a thousand suns 
on the wide shallows of a random cloud; 
then recompense this fear 

that night withdraws the tapers of her joys, 
and shine assurance from a southern sky 
lit with the lesser stars that now appear. 
The globes of heaven daze my bewildered sense, 
and gazing there, falters before her realm, 
a suppliant to love’s magnificence. 

What joys are these whereby her stars are shown? 
They are the innovations from the light 
within the small irrevocable crown. 
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KENT AND GLOSTER 


I 


The two grey-bearded noblemen, Kent and Gloster, 
who are grouped together as friends themselves and 
faithful followers of their ruined King, admirably illus- 
trate Shakespeare’s methods of characterization. If with 
the critic, as I think, the ear, not the reason, should be 
the judge, it is because it was so with the dramatist 
before him. There is little or nothing of what could be 
called psychology. There are, instead, Shakespeare’s 
opportunism and impressionism, his conventionalism 
and plastic poetic power. At the beginning of the play, 
for the situation, Kent is still more tactless and uncom- 
pliant than Cordelia; and later, as, to accompany and 
serve his master, he puts on disguise, he must needs 
cloak his character too. For a while, he must, like Hamlet, 
play a part, and in a measure be a different man. And 
at the beginning of the play, for the situation, Gloster 
hearkens to his illegitimate and landless son, whom, 
because of long absence, he cannot much know or love, 
to the detriment of Edgar, whom he loves and knows well; 
and he must likewise, so far, be.a different man. And yet, 
though not internally—in point of motive—or even 
externally—in point of conduct—they are consistent 
characters. They are, save at the above moments, alive 
and appealing: they have life by virtue of the dramatist’s 
immediate imaginative power, as revealed in trait and 


speech. 
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Both noblemen illustrate a virtue and a passion now 
fairly extinct among us: that of feudal loyalty and 
devotion to their sovereign, not only as a great person, 
but as the State. Kent is both the finer exemplification 
of these qualities and the greater artistic success. With 
him the situation does not so much trouble the impression 
of the character. Even at the beginning he is not his 
real self as he interferes so emphatically and insistently 
when the King turns against Cordelia, but he is attractive 
and as much his real self as he can well be. It is like him 
to speak up to save the King from his own undertaking 
and to save from his wrath Cordelia; but it is not like 
him to beard his King, or talk back to him: 


Lear. Now, by Apollo— 
Kent. Now by Apollo, king, 
Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 
Yet it is like him enough to begin with ‘Good, my liege’, 
and to continue: 
Royal Lear 
Whom I have honour’d as my king 
Lov’d as my father, as my master follow’d, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers— 
Lear. The bow is bent and drawn; make from the 
shaft. 
Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart... . 


In his case, as in Cordelia’s, consistency goes as far as 
the requirements of an extreme situation permit. 

In his disguise as Caius he serves his master (for the 
purposes of the situation, again) no better, tripping up 
Oswald at Goneril’s house, and beating him at Gloster’s, 
and thus, in loyalty to Lear, only giving provocation to 
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his enemies. But in his soliloquy in the stocks, and above 
all in his activity on the heath, where, amid Lear’s 
distractions and distresses, he, though still incognito, 
can lay aside his borrowed character, he is himself 
altogether, the finer nature partly revealed in Scene 1. 
Mostly it appears in matter-of-fact doings and sayings. 
How his importunate concern and devotion find ex- 
pression in the mere repetition and rhythm as he be- 
seeches the storm-beaten King: 


Here is the place, my lord; good my lord, enter: 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. 


Lear. Let me alone. 
Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break, my heart? 


Kent. Id rather break my own. Good my lord, enter. 


There must be a comma, as Professor Francis Child 
thought, after ‘wilt break’; Kent misinterprets him in- 
tentionally, or unintentionally; and not only his reply, 
but the cadence ‘For nature to endure’ shows how much 
his own heart is in the matter. ‘Though the fork invade 
the region of my heart’, he said at the beginning. And 
it is the same person—still by the ear and the imagination, 
not by reason and analysis, we know him, as did the poet 
himself before us—who in a moment, as the Fool runs 
out, crying: 


Come not in here, nuncle; here’s a spirit. 


Help me! help me! 
simply says to him, 


Give me thy hand —Who’s there? 
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He comforts and quiets him as if he were a child. And 
so we know him when, as the King, raving on about the 
cause of Edgar’s calamity, bursts out: 


Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults, light on thy 
daughters! 


the Earl at last interposes, in reverent condescension and 
anxious reassurance: 


He hath no daughters, sir. 


That, I think, is Kent’s finest speech. It is conversational 
simplicity and objectivity itself, such as the modern 
dramatist seeks for but seldom achieves. It is tenderness 
and reticence mingled, as in Cordelia. 

All through the experience on the heath, in the hovel, 
and in the house, Kent is solicitous for the King’s 
welfare and comfort. But his feelings appear almost 
wholly in his ministrations and in his observation of the 
changes in the King, as when he says, at intervals, to 
Gloster: 

Importune him once more to go, my lord; 
His wits begin to unsettle... . 


All the power of his wits have given way to his im- 
patience. 


The gods reward your kindness! 
Here, sir; but trouble him not, his wits are gone. 


Yet the faithful Fool is in his thoughts along with the 
King as, warned by Gloster, he gets them under way 
towards Dover: 


Come, help to bear thy master; 
Thou must not stay behind. 
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It is as if he took his hand again. For they have been 
comrades together, even in folly, as several times ere 
this the Fool himself has intimated: 


Kent. Where learned you this, Fool? 
Fool. Not i’ the stocks, fool. 


And, like the other, this ‘fool will stay, and let the wise 
man fly’! 

Afterwards we see him only in talk with the Gentleman 
about Lear and Cordelia, and at their recognition, and 
at the end. In all of these situations he is unmistakable, 
but finer in the last two. Here he is still more reticent 
than the lady—with instinctive propriety he steps into 
the background. ‘Kind and dear princess’, he says, as if in 
benediction upon her, after her first appeal to her father, 
before he wakes. And when the King inquires: ‘Am I 
in France?’, again, as in the hovel, he reassures him: 


In your own kingdom, sir. 


That, while the King and Cordelia are on the stage, is all. 

The ties of affection and gratitude between Kent and 
Cordelia, the Fool and Gloster, heightened by their 
devotion to the King, are among the most delicate 
touches in the play. And it is appropriate that Kent 
should meet his other comrade in folly again, though 
only after death, and then only in report upon the stage. 
But the account of it is unsatisfactory, as Edgar tells how, 
before the combat, Kent broke in upon him while he 
was lamenting his father’s death, fastened on his neck, 


and bellow’d out 
As he’d burst heaven; threw him on my father; 
Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him 
That ever ear received... . 
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For I cannot but think this a case of Shakespeare’s not 
knowing, as Dryden says, when to stop. It is well that 
the scene is not presented—but then it would have been 
a different scene! It is a remarkable fact that such in- 
stances of bad taste, like the Gentleman’s account to 
Kent of Cordelia’s grief at hearing of her father’s 
distresses: 
those happy smilets 
That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes; which parted 
thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d; 


or Octavius’s account (in apostrophe) of Antony’s 
hardihood: 
thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts did cough at... 
On the Alps 
It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 
Which some did die to look on. . 


that these, I say, are descriptive, incidental to the action, 
and beyond its magic circle, the poet endeavouring to 
hold the attention by extremity and extravagance. 
Certainly Kent did not bellow, despite the fact that one 
great critic has even declared the phrase felicitous. 

It is not with such a voice, but with his own, that, as 
near the end he next enters, he speaks the words: 


I am come 
To bid my king and master aye good night; 
Is he not here? 
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Or as, the King coming in with Cordelia, dead, in his 
arms, he gasps out: 
Is this the promis’d end? 


Or as, recognizing that the King’s hopes and efforts to 
revive his daughter are in vain, and kneeling before him, 
he offers consolation and does homage: 


O my good master! 


The stage direction is Theobald’s, one of his most inspired 
emendations: it is thus that by speech and gesture the 
pent-up feelings of his long, self-effacing service would 
find utterance. But he is too late for more than partial 
recognition; and with infinite propriety as the change 
of death comes over the King, it is Kent, not another, 
who pronounces farewell: 


Break, heart; I prithee, break... . 


The words bring memories. 


II 


Gloster says much more, but has less to say. He is of a 
looser grain, a coarser fibre, not, like Kent, fine, firm, 
and reticent. His gross way of speaking of Edmund’s 
birth in his son’s presence grates upon us; and his giving 
ear to the slander is, in comparison with Othello’s, so 
little prepared for that he can hardly escape the charge 
of a willing credulity. But through it all we see that, 
though not a noble or lofty character, he is a kindly and 
true-hearted one; though not a hero, is of such stuff as 
heroes may be made. 

He does not mean to wound Edmund: and not 
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recognizing that he has done so, he speaks to him as if 
there were a good understanding between them: 


Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund? 
Ed. No, my lord. 
Glos. My lord of Kent: remember him hereafter as 
my honourable friend. 


Not clear-sighted, he has no suspicion of a motive for 
the slander when it comes. And Shakespeare makes 
his acceptance of it more plausible by his old age and 
his superstition, his fumbling intelligence and _ his 
superstitious regard for the late eclipses in the sun and 
moon. These phenomena, he thinks, explain Edgar’s 
conduct as well as the trouble between the King and 
his daughters. What wins us, however, is his manifest 
affection for Edgar, his grief at his treason, and his 
friendly old man’s manner of talk: 


My son Edgar! Had he a hand to write this? 
A heart and brain to breed it in? .. . He cannot 
be such a monster to his father, that so tenderly 
and entirely loves him. 

O! Madam, my old heart is crack’d, is crack’d 


O! lady, lady, shame would have it hid. 


I know not, madam; ’tis too bad, too bad. 


There we have him in his upset condition, his grief and 
his affectionateness, with the senile repetitions to 
express them. He is much given to alack! the old man’s 
mournful, deprecating ejaculation: 
Alack, Alack! Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing. 
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Lear and Kent are old. But his repetitions are not like 
those of Lear, insistent and vehement, nor of Kent, 
heart-felt and importunate; but those of decrepitude, as 
if he were wagging his head. And his thoughts move 
somewhat like those of a Chekhov character, in eddies. 
He enters ruminating: 


Kent banish’d thus! And France in choler parted! 

And the king gone to-night! Subscrib’d his 
power! 

Confin’d to exhibition! All this done 

Upon the gad! 


Yet he goes off the stage, after the terrible disclosure, 
with the apparently irrelevant remark: 


And the noble and true-hearted Kent banish’d! 
his offence, honesty! ’Tis strange! 


He contrasts, as we have intimated, with both Kent 
and Lear. Though suffering like his sovereign from 
ingratitude, he pours out no such torrent of grief or 
rage. His heart and mind are of smaller dimensions; 
his thoughts and feelings have no such keenness or 
variety. The experience is bitter, and he does not forget 
it; he is constantly reminded of it in his concern for 
the King and amid his sufferings in consequence of it; 
but it does not bring about an upheaval in his whole 
nature. 

And in the method and manner of his service to the 
King he contrasts as strikingly with his friend. He is 
not alert and resolute, direct yet reticent, that is, not 
reticent as is Kent after the first scene. Unlike the other, 
he is undiscerning and fails to detect the iniquity of 
Cornwall, Regan, and her sister, as that of Edmund. 
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And he is deprecatory, conciliatory. He beseeches 
Cornwall not to put the disguised Kent in the stocks: 


His fault is much, and the good king, his master, 
Will check him for’t; 


and he fears ‘the king must take it ill’. Left alone with 
Kent, he says quite sincerely: 
I am sorry for thee, friend; ’tis the duke’s pleasure, 


Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubb’d nor stopp’d; I’ll entreat for thee. 


And, as he goes out, he mutters, with characteristic 
reiteration and head-shaking: 


The duke’s to blame in this; ’twill be ill taken. 
When the King appears, he says much the same: 


My dear lord, 
You know the fiery quality of the duke; 


and that not appeasing the King, at the words ‘bid him 
come forth and hear me’, he mumbles, as he obeys, 


I would have all well betwixt you. 


During the great quarrel which ensues he says nothing— 
Kent does not either, but as a servant, just freed from 
the stocks, he has no right or occasion—yet he follows 
the King out in his rage, as titular host or as of his 
party, and on his return deplores the situation: 


Alack! the night comes on, and the high winds 
Do sorely ruffle; for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush. 


It is in the same mood and tone that he reappears 
three scenes later: 
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Alack! alack! Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing; 


and he complains. He does not hesitate thereupon to 
side with the King and succour him; but there is some- 
thing not only of the wiseacre but of the worldly-wise 
man in his directions and injunctions to his son: 


Go to; say you nothing. There is division between 
the dukes and a worse matter than that... . These 
injuries the king now bears will be reveng’d home; 
there’s part of a power already footed; we must incline 
to the king. I will look him and privily relieve him; 
go you and maintain talk with the duke that my charity 
be not of him perceived. If he ask for me, I am ill and 
gone to bed. 


Yet he immediately adds: 


If I die for it, as no less is threaten’d me, the king, 
my old master, must be relieved. There is some strange 
thing toward, Edmund; pray you, be careful. 


How this exit resembles those cited above, in its recurrent 
rumination and misgiving; and this expression of his 
devotion to the King, those of his affection for Edgar! 
They are alike in prose, and that looser rhythm is in 
keeping with his vein of sentiment, less fine and vibrant 
than Kent’s: 


I’d rather break my own. Good my lord, enter. 
He hath no daughters, sir. 


The difference in the ring is in the metal. Gloster, 
indeed, keeps his word, and has to pay the penalty for 
it as Kent does not; but now he is not expecting to do 


so, and his utterance is simple and appealing rather 
c 
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than gallant and heroic. You feel like patting the old 
fellow on the back—till afterward. 

For he rises to the occasion, and holds the perilous 
course that he has chosen. As he busies himself to save 
the King, he steadily comes nearer to being an heroic 
and tragic figure—a companion figure, not only by his 
devotion in the face of danger, but also by his own 
experience of filial ingratitude: 


Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so vile 
That it doth hate what gets it. 


And the parallels between him and both the King and 
Kent stand out clearer as he confides to the latter, not 
knowing him: 
Ah, that good Kent; 
He said it would be thus, poor banish’d man! 
Thou say’st the king grows mad; I’ll tell thee, friend, 
I am almost mad myself. I had a son... . 


So far, however, does this tragic change and trans- 
figuration proceed within him that I confess to some 
difficulty in recognizing the homely old fellow we knew, 
particularly after the blinding. Him I cannot believe 
capable of the speech: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


The figure is matter-of-fact enough for him, but the 
sentiment is worthy of Prometheus, the rhythm of 
Hamlet. Or capable of the speech: 


There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep. 
Bring me but to the very brim of it... . 
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That high, anthropomorphic imagination, with its 
metrical realization of the dizzy leap, is worthy of Lear 
or Othello. The maundering greybeard, with his ram- 
bling prose, has vanished. Yet, even in heroics, Shake- 
speare contrives to keep something of him, his ‘alack’, 
his ‘the king my master’, his senile repetition and 
homely ways. ‘Take up thy master’, he cries, before 
this, in his anxiety as he comes in on his last errand: 
‘Take up, take up . . . Come, come away.’ Here, as 
before this, his manner is less refined and more familiar 
than Kent’s. Even at the blinding he is like himself, as 
he says of Lear: 


Yet, poor old heart, he holp the heavens to rain, 


a bit of kindly familiarity to which Kent would not 
have presumed. As Professor Bradley notices, the latter 
never addresses the madman without the old terms 
of respect, ‘your grace’, ‘my lord’, ‘sir’; and the reader 
himself will have noticed above the difference between 
his and Gloster’s use of the same phrase concerning his 
sovereign, it is ‘the good king my master’, and ‘the king 
my old master’, now. Kent disguised as an attendant he 
always addresses as ‘friend’, like the friendly fellow 
that he is. He is, perhaps, like his superstitious self of 
the first scene now as he accepts Edgar’s tale of the 
demon, with eyes like two moons and a thousand noses, 
who had tempted him to take the leap. And he is 
certainly himself in the pathetic simplicity of a devoted 
vassal as he meets the King in the field, decked with 
flowers. That scene is an ‘obligatory’ one. Tragedy 
requires that Gloster, who has lost his eyes to save him, 
should meet the King in this condition; that the King 
should only half know him, as at the last he does Kent, 
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without realizing what either has done for him; and 
the effect of all this is heightened as Gloster never thinks 
of regretting the price that he has paid. This is like him, 
and so, at the end of the scene, is his breaking out, 
irrelevantly to what Edgar has been doing and saying: 
‘The king is mad.’ 


How different, though, this irrelevance from those 
instances cited above! There we have the helpless, 
garrulous recoil of the mind upon its preoccupation; 
here Gloster, after the King’s disappearance and Edgar’s 
fight with Oswald, utters what has in his mind all along 
been uppermost. There Gloster is something of a 
‘character’ part; here a tragic one. There his rumination 
comes to nothing; here it points the tragic parallel and 
contrast: 

how stiff is my vile sense, 
That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows! 


Such a change in a réle from a lower level to a higher, 
from something verging on the comic to the tragic, is 
not without parallel in Shakespeare. It is to be found in 
Cleopatra as well; but in her, as I have elsewhere shown, 
with far happier effect. There is no reason why a 
character should not, with cause sufficient, rise above 
himself to higher things. The only question is whether 
he is still the same person. Cleopatra, fired by Antony’s 
example, and on her mettle against Cesar, is.1 She 
keeps her vanity and amorousness, her spirit of intrigue 
and cunning, her tricks of speech and her humour, to the 
end. Gloster, as we have seen, keeps all his good points, 
but almost none of his weak ones, a few external manner-: 
*Cf. my essay on Cleopatra, Poets and Playwrights (1930). 
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isms, but not the deeper-seated ones; in his suffering 
and his simple human relations he fairly seems himself, 
but in his utterances concerning life and fate he seems 
to pass a little beyond his range. 

This, however, is a minor matter. In both réle and 
method of presentation the two earls are alike; and such 
pairs in drama are seldom distinguishable. This one is. 
The men are alike in age and rank, in kindliness and 
devotion, in the nature of the service that they render. 
Moreover, in both cases the impression of the character 
is somewhat troubled and disturbed (save as we allow 
for these) by the requirements of the situation; in both 
cases the characters are not presented by analysis, or 
what may be called a psychology. What makes them 
distinct and unmistakable is the contrasting individuality 
of their traits and speech. Each for himself has the 
semblance and the accents of a man. 
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‘Weather for bathin’,’ Jim said, pulling his coat lapels 
tight across his neck. 

The sky was coming down in drizzle, fitting momently 
closer on the groups of men that stood about the street. 
They were waiting for something to happen. Some had 
been there all morning. They carried crowbars, lengths 
of pipe, woodsticks or old spars which they had whittled 
to handles at one end. They swung them easily in their 
hands, trying their weight; tapping their legs. 

None had overcoats. The cold drizzle soaked and 
soddened their jackets at the shoulders and along the 
forearms. The men didn’t go home, because they 
couldn’t sit still there; and there was no fire; and the 
women nagged, calling for bread rather than rights, a 
crust now in place of a loaf later; and the children had 
peaked faces and were always blubbering. So even when 
it rained the men stood in the streets and grumbled, 
bored and waiting for something to happen. 

‘It’s five weeks to-day,’ Jim said. ‘Makes yer fingers 
itch, jest doin’ nothin’.’ 

‘Aye,’ Bill said, sucking his pipe. He had no tobacco, 
hoped Jim would give him some. The shops had stopped 
credit three days before. 

*Wasn’t so bad at first,’ Jim said; ‘first few days when 
we played soccer an’ all.’ 

“Wasn’t so bad,’ Bill said, ‘till the relief gave out.’ 
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‘Starve us, they would,’ Jim said, ‘an’ not lift a finger 
till we comes round like dogs lickin’ their boots.’ 

“Aye,” Bill said. ‘Got any baccy?’ 

“Not a scrap, mate. Sorry.’ 

*’S all right.’ 

They were silent, looking lacklustre into the gutter, 
where the water drained slowly away between cracks in 
the stones. 

‘Something’s gotta happen,’ Bill said. 

“'They’ve bin sayin’ that long enough. Jest look at ’em,’ 
Jim said, ‘sheep, that’s what they are.’ (‘Sheep,’ she said 
‘that’s what you are’,—her eyes like blazing diamonds—‘you 
an’ yer dam strikes an? yer somethin’s gonna happen; where’s 
bread, where’s food, I say! Somethin’s gonna happen! What’ll 
happen is the kids’ll starve, the kids*ll die, an’ you an’ us all *ll 
starve; that’s what *ll. An’ you go standin’ about the street 
corner’— her tongue like a drayman’s whip—an> the horses 
struggle an’ nearly fall an’ can pull no harder—‘herdin’ wi’ the 
rest o° the sheep, yer six-foot-two of idleness.’) “They’re like 
a lotta bloomin’ sheep, wi foot-an-mouth disease, 
standin’ around here, sayin’ somethin’s gotta happen. 
They'll starve us out, the Barkers, and the kids even; 
an’ we won’t stir a finger to stop °em. What good ’Il it 
do...’ (‘What good ’ll it do you,’ she says, ‘idlin’ five weeks; 
where’ll you make that money up! I’m asking. Where you get 
that pay from? An’ what'll you get when all ’s said? Yow ll go 
back wi? the shillin’ cut an’ five weeks’ pay to the worse; that'll 
be all,’—like a little terrier bitch, showing her fangs—‘ You 
dam blackleg,’ I says,—could ha’ bowled ’er flyin’ the room- 
length wi? a cuff of one hand—‘ Marry a blackleg,’ I says, 
‘when you've killed me wi? yer naggin’.” ‘Marry a bumsucker 
next time; you'll get on together,’ she says, spitfire: ‘A’m no 
blackleg neither, an’ you know it. But a dont give that, 
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snapping her fingers, ‘fer yer strikes an’ yer rights—have ’em 
by all means; kids must have toys, long as yer give me food 
fer me fam’ly’)—what good’ll it do us?’ 

‘Somethin’s goin’ ter happen all right,’ Bill said. 
‘Don’t you worry. What’ve we got these ’ere for?’ 

‘Keep our hands out of ’r pockets, seems,’ Jim said. 
‘Curse them bloody Barkers.’ (‘It’s them bloody Barkers,’ 
I said. ‘If we give in this time, what about next! It'll be more 
work an’ less pay. Yer fool woman, see we gotta take a stand 
somewhere or there’ll be no end to cuttin’ wages.’ ‘Maybe,’ she 
says, ‘but strikes never did nobody no good.’ Then Maisie starts 
cryin’ an? I slams out.) 

“We've got ter fight,’ Bill said. ‘Got ter do somethin’.’ 

‘I’d like to catch somebody a crack wi’ this, good an’ 
hard,’ Jim said, showing his gaspipe—it had a coupling 
joint at the end to serve as a club-head—‘it’d make me 
feel better.’ 

‘There’s three Barkers,’ Bill said. 

‘See them Barker kids, riding back and forwards to 
school 1’ the car, like they was princes, fair makes me 
blood boil.’ 

‘An’ ole Barker, that was gran’father o” these, worked 
1? the pit hisself. Jest like you and me.’ 

‘An’ now them kids sittin’ back wi’ their snub noses 
Jeth vain, 

‘S’posin’ sutthing happened to them kids,’ Brown, 
coming up, said; ‘s’posin’ the car crashed an’ they got 
hurt.’ Brown was new to the district, spoke at meetings, 
was a Marxist. 

‘What d’yer mean?’ Bill said. 

Brown smiled and shrugged his shoulders: ‘S’posin’ 
they did, I said.’ 

Jim gripped his gaspipe firm. (To hit, smash, kill and 
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settle all easy as beat a dry puffball with a stick.) ‘Not kids,’ 
he said. ‘They done nothin’, the little beasts.’ 

‘Never said nothin’,’ Brown said, ‘only s’posin’.’ 

“Well, you jest stop s’posin’ a little bit.’ 

Brown went away and the two men were silent. The 
seeping drizzle kept on down. Bill shivered. ‘Somethin’s 
goin’ ter happen all the same.’ 

‘It’s goin’ ter happen all right,’ Carrots said; ‘you 
jest wait till twelve.’ 

“They goin’ ter do it?’ Bill said; ‘reely, the pit head?’ 

“Yes, reely. Isn’t it wonderful?’ 

After a minute, Jim said: ‘There'll be the hell of a 
row.” 

‘An’ who cares?’ Carrots said. ‘What the ’ell do they 
want to keep us ’ere for, kickin’ our heels and they won’t 
budge, the dirty sods, not an inch. “‘Just askin’ for it,” I 
say, ‘“‘an’ they'll just get it, too. What they deserve.” 
Much they’ll save on the cuts, when all’s said, if the 
plant’s gone west.’ 

‘An’ what do we save?’ Bill said. ‘What do we make?’ 

‘What’ll we lose you mean,’ Carrots said. “Dam lot 
we getting as it is. Them as have nuthin’, can’t lose 
nuthin’.’ 

Little Brown had edged his way back, and said: ‘’Eard 
the latest, boys?. They’re bringin’ men over from Grims- 
dale to-morrow. There’s just not goin’ to be a strike any 
more. They’re sacking the lot of us.’ 

‘Are they?’ Jim said, ‘We'll see.’ 

‘Twelve?’ Bill said; ‘why not do it now?’ 

‘Not all ’ere,’ Carrots said. ‘Wouldn’t leave anyone 
out o’ the fun. Twelve’s the time.’ 

‘Count me in,’ Jim said. 

Brown spread the news. Voices began to be raised. 
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Excitement rustled across the men. Something was 
going to happen, at last, after five weeks. Even the 
drizzle seemed warm upon their faces. They could no 
longer stand still. Groups changed and re-formed. They 
stirred like the beginning of a dance, or like spring. 

More men came up; exhilaration grew; the time crept 
towards twelve. 

Women walked past, but didn’t join the men. They 
were cut off and dared not interfere; just slunk home. 
The men laughed, feeling, all together as they were, a 
new power come to them. 

Jim looked for Elsa. She did not come past. (She can’t 
see this, how we're all pals and got to work together. Of course, 
she’s a woman—she couldn’t see that. Pity, when you marry, 
got to marry a woman—such a lot she can’t see.) 

They stamped their feet like impatient horses. Then 
all through them ran: ‘Twelve, mate; come along, it’s 
twelve, mate’, releasing their energy. They all began 
to move towards the pithead, those behind pushing at 
those ahead; all fingering their weapons. 

There was a feeling of tremendous force in their 
jostling movement forward; as if they could sweep all 
aside. Yet at first those in the very front lagged 
behind. 

Then a low, inarticulate murmur arose, which was in 
tune to their moving. It swelled like water bubbling 
from a burst main, welling up over the road. Above it 
articulate cries were tossed like spars in a flood, voices 
full of the blood of moving. Then someone began to sing 
“The Red Flag’, and the song grew from a knot among 
the crowd till it had them all shouting and their pace 
quickened and they raised their clubs and crowbars. 

Then they were running, shouting, and treading on ° 
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one another’s heels, till they reached the gates of the 
mine, where the pickets stood. 

‘Get away there,’ Brown cried. ‘’Op it, if you don’t 
want to be ’urt.’ The pickets paused, knees bent, then 
scooted within the side gate and locked it. One man 
stood his ground and shouted: ‘I’m wi’ ye’, and tried 
to stop the others locking the gate. He was too late. 
He looked around, and then pointed to an old sleeper 
that lay on the blackened grass beside the gates. 

‘‘There’s a ram, mates,’ he said. 

But they pressed on without stopping for a ram, 
trusting to the impact of the crowd’s force to open the 
gates. 

They were held up for a moment, but as rank and 
rank piled against the gates, pushing shoulder to 
shoulder, the gates creaked. 

‘Shove, like ould Nick,’ the renegade picket shouted. 

The crowd, growling, bent to the work. Suddenly 
there was a snap. The bolt at the bottom was torn from 
its socket. Two or three men stumbled forward and fell 
flat. Some tripped and stumbled. But the mob swept on. 

Jim, who was in the front, saw Harding, the mines 
manager, hurrying across from the office. The pickets 
were fleeing from sight. Though middle height, Harding 
looked small as he ran towards them. His body was bent 
at the shoulders, like a dwarf. 

‘Little fool,’ Jim thought, ‘running; ’s afraid of us.’ 

Harding held up his hand. His face was white, 
apparently with anger. He shouted: ‘You dam fools. 
What d’ye think yer doing?’ 

Jim and others, caught in the habit of obedience, 
halted. They stood before him a moment, checked 
a-tiptoe. His little hand upheld, he stood blazing fire 
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from his eyes. Then the force of those sweeping on from 
behind thrust forward those who had stopped. Jim was 
carried into Harding’s arms. As soon as his hands touched 
the little man, he pressed him back savagely. Harding 
tottered and fell backwards, his jerked head struck the 
cobbles. Snack the noise went. 

‘Come on, lads,’ Jim shouted, ‘come on.’ Aglow with 
power, he ran towards No. 1 Shaft. 

So Harding, who for a moment had seemed likely to 
stop them, was trampled underfoot by the mob, which 
shouted and cursed. They felt warm and alive again 
at last. 

There was a small hut, where the cashier sat, past 
which they had all filed week after week to get their 
pay. Jim turned aside to it, and shouted to the others 
to follow. The main body poured on towards No. 1 
Shaft, but a few turned aside. He raised his gaspipe 
and smashed the window above the pay pigeon. Glass 
fell, tinkling on to the floor and across an account 
book. 

Others joined him and madly swung at the sides, 
tearing wood and breaking glass. 

In a minute the door was burst open and the hut 
wrecked. 

“The safe!’ someone cried. ‘Burst the safe!’ 

Others took up the cry. But Jim shouted: ‘Don’t take 
their dirty money, lads. Chuck it down the shaft, where 
it belongs. Don’t take their dirty money.’ 

‘Aye,’ the men cried, ‘Aye, the shaft wi’ it’, and laid 
hold of it, shouting and laughing. ‘Oop she goes. Mind 
yer feet. Step easy.’ Some wrenched it from its bearings, 
while others burst through the match-boarding of one 
side, rejoicing to hear it splinter and split, and cleared 
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a hole for it—though it could have gone out of the 
door easy enough. 

Jim took account books, and tearing out pages, 
crumpled them. Then, when the hut cleared of men, 
he threw them in a heap and piled more account books 
round, added splinters of wood and fired the lot with 
a match. The paper caught, for a moment trembled 
before extinction, then budded to full flame. As the 
paper began to curl and cool from its fiery red, it 
cracked to a brittle black. Seeing it well caught, Jim 
left the hut. He came back, as an afterthought, and 
smashed the electric light bulb. The socket swung, 
dinted, at the end of its flex. 

Outside, a gang of men were shifting the safe, tumbling 
it over and over. Loose cash slid and jingled each time 
they tipped it, and as it did so the men shouted and 
jeered. 

‘Come on,’ Jim said, ‘make it snappy,’ and pushed it. 

‘Look out!’ a man in front shouted. 

‘Mind yer feet, then.’ 

The rest were round the mine shaft; had fouled the 
lifts; cut through the haulage ropes and sent the cages 
crashing into the heart of the pit. Others had got into 
the telephone room and wrecked the exchange. Two 
men swarmed poles and cut the wires of the overhead 
phone; the wires fell and curled along the ground like 
cracked whips. 

They got the safe to the pithead and paused a moment, 
resting. Then, ‘Ready, steady, go!’ and they launched 
it. ‘Christ!’ a man said, turning white. He had kept 
hold a moment too long and nearly been carried over 
with it. He shuddered. 

A burst of cheering as the safe went over. Then silence. 
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Then a clanging thud up the shaft told that it had 
landed on the battered cage. 

Even as they stood back, half elated, half frightened 
at what they had done, someone cried: ‘The poliss! 
The poliss!’ Turning, they saw a car coming through 
the gates, policemen hanging to its sides like bees in a 
swarm. Instinctively they edged backwards—there was 
a wailing cry. A young man, this year married, who 
had been foremost in dragging the safe, had fallen 
backwards into the shaft. His face between his outflung 
arms was white with terror and surprise. Then he went 
where the safe had gone. Later, so it seemed minutes, 
the dull noise of his body striking the tangled wreckage 
below rumbled up to the fresh air. 

No one spoke; the noise of the car’s brakes jammed on 
didn’t break the silence which bound the strikers. Then 
Jim’s voice suddenly rose like a spear: ‘It’s them, the 
devils, what done it.’ A cry of assent trod the heels of 
his words, and the mob that had threatened the moment 
before to break and run for shelter was knit forward 
against the police. 

Shouting, they swung their staves and spars and 
brought them down with all their force. Though the 
police, outnumbered and surrounded, tried to ward 
off the blows with their truncheons, the strikers’ weapons, 
for the most part, were so heavy that they easily broke 
down their guard. As soon as the first bobby fell, the 
strikers redoubled their energy; before, they hadn’t really 
believed that you could lay a bobby out. 

Jim fought close to the car and struck right and left 
with his whole strength. A glancing spar, aimed by the 
man behind him, missed its mark and landed on Jim’s 
left shoulder. Something felt as if it had snapped. There 
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was a sharp needle pain in that shoulder. ‘Mind out, 
mate,’ he said. After that, he had to use only his right 
arm. 

While the fight lasted it was glorious. But it wasn’t 
long. Soon all the policemen were stretched out. 

‘Pity there weren’t a few more of them,’ a man said. 

‘Pity they weren’t Barkers, you mean,’ Jim said. The 
others turned towards him and laughed. He had become 
their acknowledged leader. His shoulder pained him 
now. He thought of a bone, shattered to needle shanks 
which bit into the flesh. 

Suddenly a police van swung in through the gates. 
‘Look!’ they said, ‘look!’ Then another. Then a third 
and fourth. The strikers had gained such confidence in 
their powers that they made straight for the first van, 
before even the policemen had leapt down. 

The police jumped down into the mob without hesi- 
tation. They had knuckle-dusters, and when they struck 
a man, most times he fell. But if he didn’t, it was the 
policeman who fell. 

The first car received most attention; the second was 
well cared for; but round the third and fourth there 
was but a sprinkling of men, who were soon beaten 
back. The police from the two last cars then joined up 
and attacked the mob around the second car. Taken in 
the rear by surprise, the strikers turned. Some few 
broke free and fled. The rest fought; but fought now to 
break the cordon of police and escape. They succeeded 
in one place; a knot of strikers forced their way out and 
tried to take the cordon in the rear. Fighting became 
so mixed that there was no longer any order in it; but 
all the time, one striker after another was slinking off 
home. As it became more and more plain that the 
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strikers were being beaten, they deserted in greater 
numbers. 

The police worked silently, a sergeant occasionally 
shouting orders. But the strikers kept up a commentary 
of oaths in anger and exultation. Voice merged in voice 
to make a constant uproar; the noise was predominantly 
one of joy in fighting. 

But it changed suddenly to fear and pain; and voices 
shrieked out above the uproar. The police, with new 
energy, struck out around them; and others, who had 
been floored earlier, came running and staggering into 
the mélée. | 

Then the strikers broke and ran; some out by the 
gates, others by the sheds, still more along the rail track 
towards the slag heaps, reckoning they could work 
around there and back along the dell towards the 
village. 

‘Get that big man,’ a sergeant shouted; “he’s one 0’ 
the leaders.’ Jim realized that he was almost alone and 
had. got to run for it. They were working round either 
side to hem him in. He ran towards the end of one of 
the converging lines, waving his iron bar above his 
head; that way, he left a good distance on his unprotected 
side. The men towards whom he rushed shrank instinct- 
ively back, seeing he was wild. He hurled the piping at 
them as he passed. It struck the end man but one in the 
belly. He made a noise as if he were going to vomit 
and fell on his knees, clutching his belly with his hands. 

In that moment Jim was past, hard as he could run. 
Though a big man, he had good wind and swift legs. 

He began to laugh, not articulately, but inside himself, 
coursed with laughter. Dodging between sheds, he 
made for No. 3 Shaft. Four or five men were following 
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him. One shouted directions. He knew that they were 
going to separate, so he must make for open country; 
no sense meeting a cop round a corner. 

He swerved left, soon as he was out of sight, into 
a truck shed and raced for the gap the other end. He 
heard them shouting; they had lost him for the moment. 
He kept the far side of the line of trucks and in their 
shadow. Near the end of the shed he stopped and 
looked round. A wheel-tapper’s hammer lay beneath 
a truck. He picked it up and tiptoed to the end of the 
shed. 

The trucks ended a few yards outside the shed. He 
was sure there was someone waiting for him to come 
out beyond the trucks. He waited a moment and then 
sprinted out into the open about twenty yards. He turned 
round. The outline of the shed was dim in the mist. But 
no one was following him. 

He ran off again at an easy trot, keeping by the railway 
embankment on the side away from the police. He 
thought of jogging home as a boy, when he had stayed 
out late. In those days he carried a rabbit in his hand, 
as an atonement. Now it was a wheel-tapper’s hammer. 
(Shall I go back now or wait till evening? Which the safer? If 
wait, then back by dark; but they may be watching the house, 
> ve found who I am. An’ it’s misty, so no one’ ll see now, of I’m 
careful; an? theyre foreigners an? won’t know where I live yet. 
Less Harding tells ’em; if he’s alive still.) His shoulder was 
shot with pain by the jog of each stride. Shit, shot, shit, 
shot; the motion went with his words, now oaths, now 
verbs, now a jingle in his head. But he’d hurt them. 
Quick slid in and away before his mind’s eye the man 
choked in pain, just after the bar caught him in the 
belly; Harding, falling back and his head went snack; 
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the bobby struck sideways and the click of his neck, his 
head slewing sideways and his legs melting under him; 
another brought up sharp as by a great hiccough when 
he rammed him in the solar plexus; many others. But 
again and again, the bobby whose neck clicked—nothing 
to show—just the slewed head awry to the body. That 
was death, that man a dead ’un. So easy, a crack, the 
neck snapped like a rabbit’s. He hated the man for 
dying so easily, the rabbit! 

He didn’t look to see if he was being followed; just 
knew he wasn’t. Could have felt anyone, soon as they 
came near him; was thinking the whole time about the 
fight and how they fell before him like skittles, and he 
was the leader and the sergeant said: ‘Get that man!’, 
singling him out. His blood sang with pride above 
buzzing hatred against a man that got killed so easily; 
and his shoulder pained each jog, and still he carried 
the hammer at the trail, and his breath came faster and 
faster till he was gasping. But no one came out from 
behind the shunter’s shed to set on him, no one followed 
with silent feet, no one stood in the tunnel, ready to 
club him as he ran by. 

He began to think that nothing had happened, and 
he was just dreaming and running along for nothing. 
He threw away the hammer because it hampered him, 
and nothing had ever happened. Yet his shoulder hurt 
him and the words came to his tongue, so that he had to 
repeat them through the thick saliva that was gathered 
into his throat: ‘Get that man, he’s the leader, that 
big man.’ The leader, he of all those men, being the 
leader—something had happened—because he led them 
to burn the cashier’s hut and throw the safe down the 
shaft, and at the moment when they hesitated he shouted: 
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‘It’s them, the devils, what did it’, and rushed against the 
bobbies, swinging his piping and shouting. ‘Get that 
big man!’ he said, like they got Bob Richards, who just 
said a thing or two what was on his mind and spoke his 
mind out to his pals and they yoicked him off to jug. 
Bob Richards never was the leader he’d been; yet they 
got Bob Richards. (Praps shouldn’t go home at all; maybe 
theyre waiting outside for when I get back; an’ if it’s 
murder! But I got to go back an’ say goodbye an’ tell ’em all so 
as they should know, an’ she said ‘You'll never do no good, 
never do nothin’,’ an’ the sergeant shouted: ‘Get that big man, 
*e’s one o° the leaders; ’e’s the leader!’ ) 

He turned left, through the next tunnel, to strike 
home by crossing the ridge and getting in by the back 
way. He worked up the dell, keeping beyond the stone 
wall which ran alongside the stream. He began to hum 
and then whistle. The drizzle had turned to mist, thick 
over the hills. It made him feel safer. He began to sing: 


Pretty Nancy, don’t fail; 

Let me carry your pail, 

Let me carry it right to your door. 
So-o don’t be afraid 

For to walk in the shade, 

Nor yet in the valley belo-o-ow, 
Nor yet in the valley below. 


The hills echoed the chorus, ‘Nor yet in the valley below’. 
A blackbird, hopping on piled fallen leaves, rose 
shrilling and flew through the fog out of sight. 

He felt gay as when the keeper had chased him at the 
age of twelve for snaring rabbits in Colonel Dawson’s 
spinney. 
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Prithee, let me alone, 

I can walk on my own, 

I can carry it right to my door. 
For I am not afraid 

For to walk in the shade, 

Nor yet in the valley below. 


He turned up left, just before the crest of the hill, 
through the gate and across the path to the Five-acre; 
then left the path and struck across the field to where 
he thought his garden was. He knew his way better than 
most men in the village, but the fog was so thick on the 
hilltop that it was sheer guesswork. He was right, 
within two gardens. 

Exhilaration had passed off. He felt cold. He was hungry, 
and faint with the pain from his shoulder. 

He scrambled over the low garden wall and walked 
slowly down the path, reluctant to enter, but disguising 
the reluctance under fear of being observed. He tiptoed 
down the cinder track and made more noise thereby 
than if he had walked fast. God bless the fog! 

As he stood by the back door, finger on latch, he 
shuddered with cold and pain. He lifted the latch and 
went in. 

She stood ready for him, but didn’t speak. He didn’t 
speak either; the pain in his shoulder throbbed, now 
he had stopped moving. He looked and felt sheepish. 

‘What you think you bin doin’ up there at the mine?’ 
she said. 

He realized he had been expecting to be received as a 
hero. He said: ‘They was gettin’ blacklegs in from Grims- 
dale to-morrow, so we wrecked the whole bluddy shoot.’ 

“Yer mad, the whole pack o’ you.’ 
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‘If we doesn’t work that mine, nobody does.’ 

‘Cut yer nose off to spite yer face.’ 

‘If we doesn’t work that mine——’ 

‘Said that once. An’ what did you do, of ’em all?’ 

‘I was the leader,’ he said slowly. 

The eldest child, John, popped his head round the 
door. 

“Come in,’ she said, ‘come an’ hearken to what yer 
father has done for us all.’ 

‘Get out,’ he said. ‘Go an’ play in the bluddy street, 
will ye!’ 

The head retreated and the door shut. 

‘An’ you, woman, keep a civil tongue before the 
children. Keep them out of it, if yer don’t want a 
trouncin’.’ 

She clenched her fists with anger, but didn’t answer. 

“As I was sayin’,’ he spoke in a very deliberate voice, 
‘I was the leader; an’ we cut the cages down in No. 1 
Shaft, and sent the safe after ’em, which’ll give ’em 
somethin’ to think about.’ All the time he was listening 
beyond what he was saying in case the police should 
arrive. ‘An’ then the bobbies come up and we beat ’em 
about a bit an’ I killed ’un wi a crack on the noddle.’ 

He paused for effect; but she didn’t speak, because 
she couldn’t. He went on. ‘An’ then some more bobbies 
comes up in vans and there was some more scrappin’, 
and the sergeant, ’e says: “Get that big man!’’, meaning 
me; ‘“‘’E’s the leader’’, ’e says. An’ then I cut an’ run 
for it, an’ here I am.’ 

She still didn’t speak. 

‘Oh, an’ I’ve hurt me shoulder.’ He placed his right 
hand over it. 

‘You killed un?’ 
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‘Yes, I think I did, the way ’e fell.’ 

She looked at him hard and said: ‘You was born a 
bleedin’ fool, Jim, and I reckon you'll stay one.’ 

‘That’s right,’ he said. ‘I reckon you’re right.’ 

She came over and stood by him. She was curiously 
relaxed and looked up towards him. He put his right 
arm round her and kissed her, straining her to him. 
‘They can’t fix it on me,’ he said, ‘even if ’e is dead. It 
happened in the scrap up and no one saw for certain.’ 

She didn’t listen, but kissed him again, pulling his 
head down to her. ‘You’re a bebby,’ she said, ‘nothen’ 
more nor less.’ 

‘I reckon you’re right,’ he said, ‘but they can’t fix 
it on me.’ 

She went to the cupboard and got out half a loaf and 
wrapped it in some newspaper. ‘There you are,’ she 
said, handing it to him; ‘it’s all there is. You best go to 
Cousin Agnes in Leek an’ lay quiet awhile. She’ll look 
after you. An’ get some work there, too. We'll come 
to you.’ 

‘That'd be best,’ he said. 

He took the loaf and kissed her. She went to the door 
and called John. He came in shyly. 

Jim bent down and kissed him and said goodbye. 

‘Where you goin’, Dad?’ 

“Timbuctoo,’ he said. He half-turned to his wife, and 
then away to the door. ‘Goodbye,’ he said, and stood 
with the back door open. The mist blew in. 

‘Quick, get along man,’ she said. ‘D’ you want to 
kill us all>’ 

‘Sorry,’ he said, and went out quickly and shut the 
door. 


As he walked up the path he felt very happy. He 
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didn’t know why, since he had lost his job and was 
perhaps wanted as a murderer. But he was happy. 

He straddled the wall and said to himself: ‘Leek, it’s 
a long walk, Jim. Go ahead, Jim.’ 

As he climbed the hill he began to whistle, and when 
he reached the top, alone as he was, on all sides hemmed 
in with fog, he half-shouted, half-sang: 


I am not afraid 

For to walk in the shade, 
Nor yet in the valley below, 
Nor yet in the valley below. 


464, 
JOSEPH BRADDOCK 


ODE TO THE SEA 


1 
Thou final element, where shall I find 
An orchestra with music like to thee? 
To watch thee leap, 
Or to behold thy cloudless smiles 
Is to come, naked soul, upon Eternity. 


12 
Majestic symbol, open to the wind, 
Star-sapphirine and ever-questing Sea; 
All circling deep, 
Cool guardian of palm-feathered isles 
Lapping earth’s ragged shores’ remotest promontory! 


102 
Moody thou art, and like a king canst frown; 
Or maid in dudgeon when she scorns her silk, 
Peevish and wan. 
Then, furious, with white waving locks 
Assailst iron ramparts conjuring thee to streaming milk. 


wv 
Oh, I have seen thine anger seamen drown, 
The slowly, sadly disappearing hulk; 
While scream their bane 
Sea-fowl veering about the rocks, 
Until, ‘all passion spent’, subsiding, thou dost sulk. 
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7) 


Beneath 'thy glaze a myriad wonders move. 

I dreamed me of a kingdom submarine, 

Stupendous towers, 

And purest fret-work lapis stairs, 

And arches where fantastic swimming rainbows shine. 
vt 

The parrotfish, half-rosy, half of dove, 

Travels through elkhorn forests yet unseen, 

And creature-flowers 

Change vivid colours in their lairs. 

The senses fail picturing such a gorgeous scene. 
vit 

Upon the seas a passing shadow falls, 

The shadow of migrating birds: below 

The goggle fish 

Observe the forms of ships steal on: 

To Kent from farthest India dauntless wrynecks go. 


vite 

But when thy surface, beaten silver, crawls, 

And all but gentle zephyrs cease to blow, 

I have my wish,— 

The waters part beneath the sun, 

And new-born Venus in her pristine glory show. 
1x 

I think of myths and legends manifold, 

Of changing Proteus and of Thetis fair; 

The dolphin train; 

Of Dragon-ships thridding the fjord; 

The monster serpent I6rmungandr writhing there. 
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x 


Thou certainly, O Sea, art zons old, 

Washing yon crag backed like a Stegosaur, 

Thou primal main! 

Of Earth the cestus; and the lord 

Of nations maritime, their sailors’ sacred care. 
xt 

All light and movement thou: and when, at eve, 

Thy bosom blushes wine and jade and rose, 

I close mine eyes 

Recalling seascapes I have seen, 

Intoxicated as my inward vision grows. 
XL 

I see and hear the plangent breakers lave 

Firm miles of tawny beach soon to disclose, 

A pygmy size, 

The busy children’s joyful mien, 

The moated castles which their energies engross. 
xt 

The tide enters a secret sandy bay 

Beloved of lovers; there swan-breasted heave, 

Caressing, soft, 

The forced procession of the waves, 

Passing through emerald at the plunge before they leave. 
xiv 

Chaste virgin Sea! however vandals may 

Scar and defile the land, they cannot grieve, 

For gain or thrift, 

Thy watery wildness that outbraves 

All pastorals romantic solitaries perceive. 
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xv 


Type of man’s changeful mind! the Ocean- psalm 
Shail bring us solace everlastingly! 
Chameleon-like 

Matching our every wayward mood, 

Yielding our spirit’s freedom to satiety. 


xv 


Some blissful evening when the soul is calm, 
Put on the purple chlamys of the Sea! 

Hear the antique 

Voice of old Ocean and his brood 


Paean the blue-flowered fields in restless jubilee. 
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468 
MARGIAD EVANS 


THE WICKED WOMAN 


Florence Morgan was close on sixty, had never done 
anything much amiss in her life that people knew of, 
and yet she was like Satan inside. 

It was a sickly-hot night in July about half past 
eleven; Frank Evans and his wife were getting to bed. 
Frank Evans kept the ‘Harp’. 

He had just stretched himself out with his sharp 
features against the turn-over of the sheet, and Elsie 
was combing her hair. The window was closed, a lace 
curtain drawn across it; the candle was burning down 
low on the washstand. 

‘Frank, I heard summat!’ 

‘So did I. Somebody’s yelling outside. Put yer ’ead 
out an’ see what ’t is.’ 

Elsie opened the window, and a voice came up from 
the garden: 

‘That you, Missus?’ 

“Yes, it’s me. What d’you want?’ 

‘Tell the Boss I wants un.’ 

“What’s the matter? Tell me first.’ 

‘Old John’s got in the pond. I can’t do nothin’, an’ 
*e’s making such a funny noise. You tell the Boss t’ come.’ 

‘All right.’ 

Elsie turned round. Frank had heard; he was already 
putting on his shirt. 

“You run down to Morgans’ and follow me to pond. 
It’s Williams, ain’t it?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Elsie, sticking pins in her hair; ‘you’d best 
take the ’urricane lamp, Frank. There’s a moon but it’s 
washy. Was old John ’ere to-night?’ 


AY auc ac@owass 
“You didn’t let ’im ’ave too much?’ 
‘No... couple o’ pints o’ cider. I watched un down 


the garden. ’E was all right, hardy as a buck. We shan’t 
get into trouble.’ 

They hurried downstairs. The dog, tied to the settle 
in the tap-room, got up excitedly, but neither noticed 
him. Frank unbarred the door and Elsie, her round 
figure trembling with energy, put the hurricane lamp 
into his hand. Its light struck across the slate path to 
the scraffy patient man leaning against the gate. It was 
Tom Williams, the lame postman. 

The two set off as fast as they could go, the lamp 
flashing its radiating beams on hedges and trees. A few 
drops of warm rain fell on their faces. They climbed a 
stile and followed a damp path through the woods. 
Williams told how he had heard old Morgan groaning. 
As he had left the ‘Harp’ before ten o’clock, he must 
have been in the pond nearly an hour and a half. 

‘°F must ’a slipped, an’ the banks bein’ so steep, an’ 
"im so old ’e couldn’t get out.’ 

They heard the groaning while they were still a couple 
of hundred yards from the pond. Evans ran on ahead 
with the light. The pond was at the end of the wood, 
skirted by the narrow path. 

He looked down the steep sides, standing between 
two bramble bushes and holding the lamp out at arm’s 
length over the water. The light revealed a terrible head 
with closed eyes and dropped jaws which appeared to 
be floating on the turgid water. . . . John’s breathing 
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stirred a ripple, and his beard was like weed. Evans saw 
a taut arm, a stony hand, grasping a protruding thorny 
branch in a desperate death-grip. He would have 
thought Old John dead but for that fearful groaning 
breathing which shook his livid lips. 

Williams came up. 

‘Catch ’old o’ the lamp,’ said Frank, ‘an’ ’ang on to 
summat. You’ve nobbut one leg, so you’ve got to use 
both arms. I’m going down.’ 

He slid into the water. There was three feet of it, and 
two more black slime which poured into his boots. He 
could not unclench John’s hand. 

‘Got a knife?’ 

Williams set the lantern down and felt. He passed 
Frank a strong penknife and Frank cut the branch. Old 
John sank over sideways against him, so that for a 
moment he thought they would both go under. He 
found his feet. 

‘*Old up the lamp, you bloody fool!’ he cried frantically, 
his hands under the old man’s armpits. ‘Stretch out 
yer arm and get ’im somewhere .. . ’e’s dying, we shan’t 
never get *1m out!’ 

Williams, who was filled with terror of death, the black 
water, and the night, clutched the bank and the lamp 
with one hand, and stretched the other blindly towards 
the horrible group in travail. 

‘Look what yer doing! God above, this ain’t no game,’ 
exclaimed the bitterly toiling man below. 

Williams caught hold. 

‘That’s *is beard. Dost want to break ’is neck? Ah, 
give over, you aren’t no good. Give over, give over, 
PIVE"OVEIAG so 

Williams shifted his grip. Frank wound his arms about 
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Old John’s body, heaving, twisting him in the mud, 
like a big root that must be plucked up. 

“Now, pull!’ 

The moon shone out full on their demented activities. 
At last, with a vile sucking sigh, the mud relinquished 
Old John. 

They half-rolled, half-pulled him up the bank, and 
laid him on his back. He was still breathing. The mild 
light of moon and lamp mingling showed a ghastly 
figure glistening with black ooze, utterly inert: it was 
that of an old man of eighty, dressed, as far as could be 
made out, in two black woollen cardigans, corduroys 
with yorks, and heavy nailed boots. His grizzled beard 
fell across his breast. 

Williams lifted one leg; it fell back with a thud on the 
ground. 

‘Like a bit of ’ardwood,’ said Frank, who was a 
carpenter as well as host. 

The two men, harsh featured in the lamp light, 
stooping over the dark mass on the ground, began 
pulling and jerking it into erratic life. Frenziedly, and 
then more rhythmically, they raised and lowered the 
arms. They rubbed the heart. In the distance another 
lantern wavered. Another moment and a man and 
woman joined them, out of breath, and staring: the 
man was Old John’s strong, sullen son, Mark, stiff 
and tall, inclined to stoop; the woman was his wife, 
Florence, a big woman in a print overall with her sleeves 
rolled up. 

She stood looking down on her father-in-law, holding 
her arms away from her body, swinging her head. 
Neither she nor Mark attempted aid. 

Frank burst out again: 
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‘Ain’t yer going to do nothing? Ain’t yer brought 
nothing with yer? We got to get un ’ome, ain’t we?’ 

‘We ain’t brought nothing. What d’yer want?’ 

‘*Ave yer got a barrow?’ 

mY ES} We ave,’ 

‘Well, go an’ get it. Put some bags and straw on it.’ 

Frank spoke as he worked. The sweat was rolling off 
his forehead. The lame man helped him like a good one. 

‘Where’s Elsie?’ Frank shouted after the other two. 

‘Gettin’ out blankets.’ 

=brust? ert? 

When the wheelbarrow came, John was lifted on it 
by Mark and Frank. There was a handful of hay at 
the bottom, and one sack thrown over the edge. Williams 
put his flannel coat under the old man’s head. Mark 
hesitated a moment, then shed his and pushed it under 
his back. 

Old John’s legs scraped the ground, jolting stiffly like 
a new-born lamb’s. Frank and Mark took turns to 
push him; Williams walked beside the barrow holding 
the lamp. When Mark was fetching his breath, Florence 
brushed close to him, inclining her mouth to his ear: 

‘If he do die there’ll be an inquest. That’ll be bad 
for Frank . . . Dad was drunk. They get ’is money off 
eITe gees 

The evil insinuating whisper ceased. 


At the stile John revived for a moment as they were 
lifting him over. Florence looked into his open eyes. 

“°K bain’t dead—’e baint dyin’! My God, if ’e saw!’, 
she thought. 

Old John’s eyes closed again. 

Elsie and Mark and Frank put him to bed. They laid 
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him between blankets with stone jars of hot water to 
his sides. Elsie gave him a little brandy—not much, 
lest it should choke him. Then Florence had hysterics. 
It was two in the morning before Elsie and Frank got 
back to the ‘Harp’. Nobody thought of getting the 
doctor. Old John’s breathing had eased. 

They woke at seven. Frank was so exhausted that he 
could hardly move his arms. Through the iron bed- 
railings he saw Elsie putting on her petticoat. 

‘Where are you off to?’ 

‘“Morgan’s! I must find out. I’m not a bit afraid of 
anything they can say even if they do ’ave an inquest; 
I want to find out ’ow ’e is.’ 

She ran all the way to the Morgans’ cottage. Florence 
spoke to her through the window: 

*°E be fine, thanks, Mrs. Evans.’ 

‘I might as well see un now I’m ’ere.’ 

Florence thought: ‘I’ll be terrified to the end of my 
days o’ what ’e’ll say.’ She called down: 

‘There’s no need. ’E’s gettin’ up.’ 

‘I’m comin’ in,’ Elsie said. 

She climbed straight up to Old John’s room. There 
was he, sitting on the edge of his bed, pulling on his best 
trousers. 

‘You’d best get. back to bed,’ she exclaimed. Then 
she left him. . 

He went round to the ‘Harp’ for breakfast. 

‘It beats me ’ow you got to ’ear of it,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
remember nothin’ after thinkin’ ‘I’m alone an’ not a 
soul will come this way’’.’ 

‘You mid easy ’ave died.’ 

oYiesi 


474 
LORD DUNSANY 


THE WALK TO LINGHAM 


‘There’s a kind of idea that I can’t tell a story’, said 
Jorkens, ‘without some kind of a drink. How such ideas 
get about I haven’t the faintest notion. A story crossed 
my mind only this afternoon, if you call an actual 
experience a story. It’s a little bit out of the way, and 
if you’d care to hear it I'll tell it you. But I can assure 
you that a drink is absolutely unnecessary.’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ I said. 

‘All I ask,’ said Jorkens, ‘is that if you pass it on, 
you'll tell it in such a way that people will believe you. 
There have been people, I don’t say many, but there 
have been people that treated those tales I told you as 
pure fabrication. One man even compared me to 
Munchausen: compared me favourably, I admit, but 
still he made the comparison. Painful to me, and painful, 
I should think, to your publisher. It’s the way you told 
those tales: they were true enough, every one of them; 
but it was the way you told them that somehow started 
those doubts. You’ll be more careful in future, won’t 
you?’ 

“Yes, L said; edi make,asnotenot 2 

And with that he started the story. 

“Yes, it’s distinctly out of the way. Distinctly. But I 
imagine you will not disbelieve it on that account. 
Otherwise everyone that ever told a story of any 
experience he’d had would have to select the dullest 
and most ordinary, so as to be believed: an account 
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of a railway journey, we’ll say, from Penge to Victoria 
Station. We’ve not come to that, I trust?’ 

‘No, no,’ I said. 

“Very well,’ said Jorkens. 

A couple of other members sat down near us then, 
and Jorkens said: ‘I can remember as if it was yesterday 
a long road in the East of England, with a border of 
poplars. It must have been three miles long, and poplars 
standing along it all the way on both sides of the road, 
right across flat fen-country. They had drained the 
fens, but patches of marsh remained, and here and all 
along the ditches the pennons of the rushes were waving, 
like an army that had warred with ill success against 
man, scattered, but not annihilated. And they hadn’t 
contented themselves with draining the fens, for they 
had begun to cut down the poplars. That was what they 
were at when I first saw the road, with its two straight 
rows of poplars over the plain like green and silvery 
plumes, and I must say they were felling them very 
neatly. They were bringing them down across the road, 
as it was easier that way to get them on to the carts, and 
the amount of traffic they interfered with wasn’t worth 
bothering over: in any case, they could see it coming 
for three miles each way, if any ever came, and I never 
saw any, except the thing that I’ll tell you about. Well, 
they were cutting one down that had to fall between 
two others across the road without making a mess of 
their branches, and there was only just room to do it 
with not two feet to spare. And they did it so neatly 
that it never touched a leaf: it came down with a huge 
sigh between the two other trees, and all the little 
leaves that were turned towards it waved and fluttered 
anxiously as it went past them with that great last 
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breath. It was done so neatly that I took off my hat and 
cheered. Anyone might have done so. One doesn’t set 
out to rejoice over those that are down, at least not 
openly. But one does not always stop to think, and it 
was perhaps five minutes before I began to be ashamed 
of my cry of triumph echoing down the doomed avenue. 

‘It was the last tree they felled that day, and soon 
I was walking back alone to the village of Lingham, 
where stood the nearest human habitations, three miles 
away over the fenland. And the glimmers of evening 
began to mellow the poplars. The woodmen with their 
carts and their fallen trees went the other way, their 
loud clear voices in talk, and their calls to their horses, 
soon fading out of all hearing. And then I was in a 
silence all unbroken but for my own footfall, and but 
for the faintest sound that seemed sometimes to murmur 
behind me, that I took for the sound of the wind in the 
tops of the poplars, though there was no wind blowing. 

‘I hadn’t gone a mile when I had a sense, based on 
no clue, yet a deeply intense feeling, growing stronger 
and stronger for the last ten minutes, growing up from 
a mere suspicion to sheer intuitive certainty, that I was 
being furtively followed. I looked round and saw nothing. 
Or rather, partly obscured by a slight curve of the road, 
I must have seen what I afterwards saw too clearly, 
and yet never credited what was happening. After 
that the more my sense of being followed increased, 
the less I dared look round. And none of the kinds of 
men that I tried to imagine as being what was after 
me seemed quite to fit my fears. I hadn’t gone another 
quarter mile: P’'d barely done another four hundred 
yards, when,—but look here, I’m damned dry. I never 
had another experience like it, and looking back on it 
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even to-day has parched my throat till I can hardly 
speak. I doubt if any of you have ever known anything 
of the kind.’ 

‘I’m sure we haven’t,’ I said, and signed to the waiter, 
for there was no doubt that there was something in 
Jorkens’s memory that could shake him even now. When 
he was quite himself again, the first thing he did was 
to thank me, like the good old fellow he is, and then 
he went on with his tale. 

‘I hadn’t gone another four hundred yards, when 
it was clear to me with some awful certainty that what- 
ever was after me was nothing human. The shock of 
that was perhaps worse than the first knowledge that 
I was followed. There was no longer the very faintest 
doubt of pursuit: I could hear the measured steps. 
But they were not human. And, you know, looking over 
the fields all empty of men, level and low and marshy, 
I got the feeling, one got it very easily ail alone as I 
was, that if there was anything that had something 
against man, I was the one on whom its anger must 
fall. And the more that the fading illumination of 
evening made all things dim and mysterious, the more 
that feeling got hold of me. I think I may say that I 
bore up fairly well, going resolutely on with those 
steps getting louder behind me. Only I daren’t look 
round. I was afraid when I knew I was followed: I 
freely admit it; I was more afraid when I knew it was 
nothing human, yet I held on with a certain deter- 
mination not to give way to my fears, except that one 
about not looking round. It wasn’t the memory of 
anything I’ve told you yet that made my throat go dry 
just now.’ Jorkens stopped and took another long drink— 
in fact, he emptied his tumbler. 
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‘A frightful terror was still in store for me, a blasting 
fear that so shook me then that I nearly dropped on 
the road, and that sometimes even now comes shivering 
back on me, and often haunts my nights. We, you know, 
we are all so proud of the animal kingdom, and so 
absolutely preoccupied with it, that any attack from 
outside leaves us staggered and gasping. It was so with 
me now when I learned that whatever was after me 
was certainly nothing animal. I heard the clod-clod 
of the steps, and a certain prolonged swish, but never 
a sound of breathing. It was fully time to look round, 
and yet I daren’t. The hard, heavy steps had nothing 
of the softness of flesh. Paws they were not, nor even 
hooves. And they were so near now that there must 
have been sounds of large breathing, had it been any- 
thing animal. And at such moments there are spiritual 
wisdoms that guide us, intuitions, inner feelings: call 
them what you will. They told me clearly that this 
was none of us. Nothing soft and mortal. Nor was it. 
Nor was it. 

“Those moments of making up my mind to look 
round, while I walked on at the same steady pace, were 
the most frightful in my life. I could not turn my head. 
And then I stopped and turned completely round. 
I don’t know why I did it that way. There was, perhaps, 
a certain boldness in the movement that gave me some 
mastery over myself which just saved me from panic, 
and that would have, of course, been the end of me. 
Had [I run I must have been done for. I spun right 
round and back again, and saw what was after me. 

‘I told you how I had cheered when the poplar fell. 
I was standing right under its neighbour. And men 
had been cutting down poplars for weeks. I remembered 
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the look of that tree by which I had stood and cheered: 
chanced to note the hang of its branches. And I recog- 
nized it now. It was right in the middle of the road. 
One root was lifted up, with clods of earth clinging to 
it, and it was stumping after me down the road to 
Lingham. Don’t think from any calmness I have as I 
tell you this that I was calm then. To say that I wasn’t 
utterly racked with terror would be merely to tell 
you a lie. One thing alone my reeling mind remained 
master of, and that was that one must not run. Old 
tales came back to me of men that were followed by 
lions, and my mind was able to hold them, and to act 
as they had taught. Never run. It was the last piece 
of wisdom left to my poor wits. 

‘Of course I tried to quicken my pace unnoticed. 
Whether I succeeded or not I do not know: the tree 
was terribly close. I turned round no more, but I knew 
what it looked like from the sound of its awful steps, 
coming up crab-like and elephantine and stumping 
grimly down, and I knew from the sigh in the leaves 
that the twigs were all bending back as it hurried after 
me. And I never ran. 

‘And the others seemed to be watching me. There was 
not that air of aloofness that inanimate things, if they 
really be inanimate, should have towards us; far less 
was there the respect that is due to man. I was terribly 
alone amongst the anger of all those poplars; and, mind 
you, I’d never cut one of them. 

‘My knees weren’t too weak to have run: I could have 
done it; it was only my good sense that held me back, 
the last steady sense that was left to me. I knew that 
if I ran I should be helpless before the huge pursuit 
of the tree. It stands to reason, looking at it reasonably, 
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as one can, sitting here, that anything that is after you, 
whatever it is, is not going to let you get right away 
from it, and the more you try to escape the more you 
must excite it. And then there were the others: I didn’t 
know what they would do. They were merely watchful 
as yet, but I was so frightfully alone there, with nothing 
human in sight, that it was best to go calmly on as 
though nothing was wrong, and making the most of 
that arrogance, as I suppose one must call it, that marks 
our attitude towards all inanimate things. As evening 
darkened the snipe began to drum over the empty waste 
that lay flat and lonely all around me. And I might have 
felt some companionship, in my awful predicament, 
from these little voices of the animal kingdom, only that 
somehow or other I could not feel so certain as to what 
side they’d be on. And it is a very uneasy sound, the 
drumming of snipe, when you cannot be sure that it 
is friendly: the whole air moans with it. Certainly nothing 
in the sound decreased the pursuit of the tree, as one 
might have hoped it would had any allies of the animal 
‘kingdom been gathering to befriend me. Rooks moved 
over, utterly unconcerned, and still the pursuit con- 
tinued. I began to forget, in my terror, that I was a man. 
I remembered only that I was animal. I had some foolish 
hope that, as the rooks went over and the snipe’s feathers 
cut through the air, these awful watchful poplars and 
the terror that came behind me might drop back to 
their proper station. Yet the sound of the snipe seemed 
only to add to the loneliness, and the rooks seemed only 
to aid the gathering darkness, and nothing turned the 
poplar as yet from its terrible usurpation. I was left to 
my miserable subterfuges: walking with a limp as 
though tired, and yet making a longer or quicker step 
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with one leg than the other. Sometimes longer, sometimes 
quicker; varying it, and seeing which deceived the best. 
But these poor antics are not much good, for whatever 
is quietly following you is likely to judge your pace by 
the space between it and its prey, as much as by watching 
your gait, and to match its own accordingly. So, though 
I did increase my lead now and then, there soon grew 
louder again the swish of the air in the branches, and 
that clod-clod that I hear at nights even now, whenever 
my dreams are troubled, a sound to be instantly recog- 
nized from any other whatever. 

“Three miles doesn’t sound far: it’s no more than 
from here to Kensington; but I knew a man who was 
followed for far less by only a lion, and he swore it was 
longer than any walk he had ever walked before, or 
any ten. And only a lion, with breath and blood like 
himself; death, perhaps, yet a death such as comes to 
thousands; but here was I with a terror from outside 
human experience, a thing against which no man had 
ever had to steel himself, a thing that I never knew 
I should one day have to face. And still I did not run. 
A change at last seemed coming over the loneliness. 
It wasn’t merely the lights that began to shine from 
Lingham, nor the smoke from chimneys, the banner 
of man in the. air; nor any warmth from the houses 
that could beat out as far as this: it was a certain feeling 
wider than warmth could go, a certain glow that one 
felt from the presence of man. And it was not only I 
that felt it: the poplars along the road were no longer 
watching me with quite that excited interest with which 
a while ago they had seemed to expect my slaughter.’ 

‘How did they show it?’ said Terbut, who can never 


leave Jorkens alone. 
D2 
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‘If you had studied poplars for years and years,’ said 
Jorkens, ‘or if you had watched them as I watched them 
on that walk, when vast stretches of time seemed con- 
densed in one dreadful experience, you too would have 
been able to tell when poplars were watching you. I 
have seldom seen it since, and never again so as to be 
quite certain; but it was unmistakable then, a certain 
strained tensity in every leaf, twigs like the fingers of a 
spectre saying Hush! to a village: you could not mistake 
it. But now the leaves were moving again in the soft 
evening air, the twigs seemed to be menacing nothing, 
and nothing about the trees was pointing or hinting 
or waiting; if you can use so mild a word as ‘waiting’ 
for their dreadfully strained expectancy. And _ better 
than all that, I had a hope—I could not yet call it any 
more—that my frightful pursuer was slowly dropping 
behind. And as 1 neared the windows the hope grew. 
Their mellow light, some reflecting the evening, some 
shining from lamps already, seemed throwing far over 
the marshes the influence of man. I heard a dog bark 
then, and, immediately after, the healthy clip-clap-clop 
of a good cart-horse, going home to his byre. The in- 
fluence of these sounds on all nature can scarcely be 
estimated. I knew at once that there had been no 
revolution. I knew the animal kingdom was still supreme. 
I heard now unmistakably a certain hesitancy come in 
the frightful footsteps behind me. And still I plodded on 
with my regular steps, whatever my pulse was doing. 
And now I began to hear the sound of geese and ducks, 
more cart-horses, and now and then a boy shouting at 
them, and dogs joining in, and I knew I was back again 
within the lines of the animal kingdom; and had it not 
been for that terrible clod-clod-clod that I still heard 
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behind me, though fainter, I could have almost brought 
myself to disbelieve in the tree. Yes, as easily as you can, 
Terbut,’ for Jorkens saw he was about to say something, 
“sitting safely here.’ And in the end Terbut said nothing. 

‘When at last I reached the village the steps were far 
fainter, and yet I was still pursued, and only my fears 
could guess how far the revengeful tree would dare to 
penetrate into Lingham to face the arrogant mastery, 
and even the incredulity, of our kind. I hurried on, still 
without running, till I came to an inn with a good stout 
door. For a moment I stood and looked at it, door, 
roof and front wall, to satisfy myself that it could not 
easily be battered in, and when I saw it was really the 
shelter I sought, I slipped in like a rabbit. 

“The brave appearance I kept up in front of the 
poplar dropped from me like a falling cloak, as I sat or 
lay on a wooden chair by a table, part of me on the 
table and part on the chair—till people came up and 
began to speak to me. But I couldn’t speak. Three or 
four working men, in there for their glass of beer, and 
the landlord of the ‘Mug of Ale’, all came round me. 
I couldn’t speak at all. 

‘They were very good to me. And when I found that 
the words would come again I said I had had an attack. 
I didn’t say of what, as I might have blundered on to 
something that whisky was bad for, and my life depended 
on a drink. And they gave me one. I will indeed say 
that for them. They gave me a tumbler of neat whisky. 
I just drank it. And they gave me another. Do you know, 
the two glasses had no effect on me whatever. Not the 
very slightest. I wanted another, but before I took that 
there was one thing I had to be sure of. Was there any- 
thing waiting for me outside? I daren’t ask straight out. 
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**A nice village,” I said, lifting up my head from the 
table. ‘‘ Nice tree outside.” 

‘**No tree out there,” said one of the men. 

***No tree?” I said. *‘I’ll bet you five shillings there is.” 

‘**No,”’ he said, and stuck to it. He didn’t even want 
to bet. 

‘*T thought I noticed something like a’—I daren’t 
even say the word “‘poplar’”’, so I said “‘a tree”’ instead. 
<*Just outside the door,” I added. 

***No, no tree,” he repeated. 

***T’ll bet you ten shillings,” I said. 

‘He took that. 

***Well, go and have a look, governor,”’ he said. 

“You don’t think I was going outside that door again. 
So I said: ‘‘No, you shall decide. I mayn’t trust your 
memory against mine, but if you go outside and look, 
and say whether it’s there or not, that’s quite good 
enough for me.” 

‘He smiled and thought me a bit dotty. Oh, Lord, 
what would he have thought me if I’d told him the bare 
truth? 

“Well, he came back with the news that thrilled all 
through me, the golden glorious news that I’d lost my 
ten shillings. And at that I paid my bet and had my 
third tumbler of whisky, which I did not dare to risk 
while I didn’t know how things were. And that third 
whisky won. It beat my misery, it beat my fatigue and 
my terror, and the awful suspicion which partly haunted 
my reason, that this unquestioned dominion that animal 
life believes itself to have established was possibly 
overthrown. It beat everything, and I dropped into a 
deep sleep there at the table. 

‘I woke next day at noon immensely refreshed, where 
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the good fellows had laid me upstairs on a bed. I looked 
out over ruddy tiles; there was a yard below, with poultry, 
among walls of red brick, and a goat was tied up there, 
and a woman went out to feed him; and from beyond 
came all the ancient sounds of the farm, against which 
time can do nothing. I revelled in all these sounds of 
animal mastery, and felt a safety there in the light of 
that bright morning that somehow told me my dreadful 
experience was over. 

‘Of course, you may say it was all a dream; but one 
doesn’t remember a dream all those years like that. No, 
that frightful poplar had something against man, and 
with cause enough [’ll admit. 

‘What it would have done if I’d run doesn’t bear 
thinking of.’ 

And Jorkens didn’t think of it; with a cheery wave 
of his hand, he made the sign to the waiter that drowns 
memory. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue WINDING STAIR. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 6s. 


To read the later poems of Mr. Yeats is an imaginative ex- 
perience in itself, for we are confronted at once with ultimate 
questions of life and art. At what point, for instance, can we 
separate the absolute in poetry from the personal content? 
Many of the lyrics in this book have an independent existence 
of their own, a rare imagery and music, but they are so integral 
a part of the poet’s development, so moulded by a particular 
mood and wisdom, that it is difficult to dissociate them from 
the circumstances of personality. We do not find in these 
later poems either the serenity or warm afterglow of sunset. 
The peace of one Prospero who has buried deep his magic 
books and broken his wand that he may return to a world 
of men, is absent. We have, instead, a deliberate challenging 
of the bare facts of existence, a tragic but noble determination 
not to be deceived even by the spells of art itself. 

It is in his renunciation of spiritual and artistic comfort, 
his drastic break with habit, that Mr. Yeats approaches so 
curiously the very problems which present themselves to 
modern poets in revolt against too rich and facile a tradition. 
But the direct, sparse manner of his work has its origins in a 
lifetime of experience. It is this undertone of imaginative 
experience which gives memorable effect to stark lines such 
as these: 

Nor dread nor hope attend 
A dying animal; 

A man awaits his end 
Dreading and hoping all; 
Many times he died, 
Many times rose again— 


and their profound conclusion: 
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‘One cannot but be stirred by these disturbing reflections on 
age and time, stirred, too, by lines which drag into the light 
the last great instincts of human nature: 


I am content to live it all again 

And yet again, if it be life to pitch 

Into the frog-spawn of a blind man’s ditch, 
A blind man battering blind man. 


But there is one considerable difference between the later 
work of Mr. Yeats and the disillusion of a modern generation. 
His renunciation of a past loveliness, his preoccupation with 
images of sterility and waste, have not been accompanied 
by any quarrel with his medium. Rather he has slowly perfected 
for himself a new manner which, in its apparent simplicity 
and natural idiom, can carry with it the deeper vibrations 
of the human mind. On reading the following lines, we cannot 
but think of the young romantic of the late ’eighties who, 
standing upon ‘the pavement gray’ of a London street, heard 
in his heart the far murmurs of an Irish lake, and some will 
be tempted to explore a hidden continuity of mood: 


My fiftieth year had come and gone, 
I sat a solitary man, 

In a crowded London shop, 

An open book and empty cup 

On the marble table-top. 


While on the shop and street I gazed 
My body of a sudden blazed; 

And twenty minutes more or less 

It seemed, so great my happiness, 
That I was blesséd and could bless. 


Incidentally these lines illustrate Mr. Yeats’s later technique, 
his increasing use of. ‘false’ rhyme to express obstacles of 
mind, his return to full, clear rhyme when his mood gains 
exaltation. In snatching a Lyons teashop into his world of 
poetry, Mr. Yeats succeeds where so many modern poets fail 
in trying to grasp actuality. But it is well to remember that 
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even in his earliest verse Mr. Yeats was discovering that secret 
of simple, ordinary idiom known to Wordsworth and over- 
looked by the great Victorians. Emanations of the Celtic Twi- 
light and the particularised symbolism of his mystical period 
have tended to obscure a quality which may well prove im- 
portant in its influence. 

Many of these analytic poems are intimately personal in 
detail, for they deal with friendships and disputes of the past. 
‘Coole Park. 1929’ is a grave, beautiful tribute to the memory 
of Lady Gregory. ‘A Woman Young and Old’ is an analytic 
commentary, in successive lyrics, upon that conception of 
romantic love which dominated the poet’s middle years. 
‘Blood and the Moon’, ‘ Veronica’s Napkin’, and ‘Byzantium’, 
in their obscure, Zodiacal imagery, indicate that Mr. Yeats 
can still find a refuge, though a lessening one, in the hieratic 
orders. We read this book, knowing with certainty that there 
is much in it which must endure. 


Soviet LITERATURE: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited and 
Translated by George Reavey and Marc Slonim. Wishart. 
8s. 6d. 


It is doubtful whether an anthology can usefully serve the 
purpose which the editors of the present one have set them- 
selves, namely, to give ‘a comprehensive panorama of Soviet 
literature since 1917, a panorama composed of organically 
interrelated events in Prose, Poetry and Criticism’. But as 
it is a first attempt to offer English readers such a compre- 
hensive picture of Soviet Russian literature, we must take 
it for what it is worth. All things considered, the editors 
have coped well with their task: they give a good general 
idea of what present-day Russian literature is like, and what 
problems interest it. But some general remarks and some 
objections of detail are called for. 

Several questions arise at once when one approaches so-called 
Soviet literature. What is Soviet literature? Is it to be treated 
as a separate independent growth closely related to the Soviet 
regime as such, or is it only a phase in the continuous develop- 
ment of Russian literature? Obviously, if Soviet literature is 
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something organic, the stress being purposely laid on the 
word ‘Soviet’, then the purely chronological method of 
determining its bounds is out of place: we must seek other 
criteria. But this method would be equally inadmissible if, 
while recognizing the principle of unity and continuity of 
Russian literature, we treated Soviet literature merely as a 
phase in its development and as a part of a single whole 
(together, for instance, with the literature of the emigration) — 
a phase largely influenced by the social revolution of 1917 
and subsequent years, though only in degree more than 
some other European literatures (or, for that matter, the 
Russian literature of the nineteenth century) had been in- 
fluenced by extra-literary events and conditions. The editors 
of the present Anthology seem to avoid this problem; and hence 
arise some of their inconsistencies. Mr. Slonim seems to recog- 
nize—and rightly so—the principle of continuity. It is indeed 
impossible to escape the fact that some of the most important 
phenomena in contemporary Russian literature—the poetry 
of Pasternak, the novels of Leonov, Fedin, and Kaverin—are 
rooted in the pre-revolutionary past. Mr. Slonim is equally 
right in treating the Five-Year Plan in literature as only one 
rather unimportant moment in the development of modern 
Russian literature, and to point out its ‘disintegrating’ effects. 
But his co-editor disagrees, and thinks that the Five-Year Plan 
‘has helped . . . to make Soviet literature more homogeneous’. 
And the whole Anthology is coloured with this contradictory 
tendency—on the one hand, to represent Soviet literature as 
something more organic than it really is, on the other hand 
to blur the demarcation lines. If we treat Soviet literature 
as a distinct period, we must clearly see its limits and not let 
ourselves be misled by sheer chronology. The principle of 
continuity is illustrated in Messrs. Reavey’s and Slonim’s 
Anthology by the inclusion of writers like Andrey Bely and 
Alexey Remizov, whose influence, especially in the domain of 
form, has been very considerable. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the criterion of influence is in itself sufficient, and 
whether Remizov, who lives and works outside Soviet Russia, 
ought to be represented in such an anthology. But still more 
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questionable is the inclusion of Blok’s poem written in 1913, 
and of Gumilev and Akhmatova. Gumilev, who was executed 
in 1921, at the hands of the Cheka, belongs entirely to the 
preceding period, and so does Akhmatova, who though alive 
is not an active force in literature. In any case, there is no 
justification for publishing Gumilev’s poem, ‘The Spirit Sun’. 
It is published over the date ‘1923’, but this is either an over- 
sight or is due to Mr. Reavey’s ignorance of the fact that 
it first appeared in 1915 and was only reprinted in 1923; 
the reader might take the poem for a hymn to the Soviet 
regime, whereas it is a glorification of the War! 

The selection of extracts is on the whole satisfactory, though 
only a few complete stories are given. Among the poets Paster- 
nak, certainly the most remarkable poet of to-day, has a whole 
subsection to himself, but the choice of poems might have 
been better and the English rendering is far from conveying 
the subtle charm of the originals. 


Fiusyu: A BroGRAPHY. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. 


One approaches Flush with a certain amount of alarm. Few 
conventions are more perilous, and have been put to a more 
dreadful popular use, than the convention by which animals, 
for literary purposes, are made to conform to human standards 
of thought, behaviour and feeling. Mrs. Woolf is a very ex- 
perienced novelist, and has the advantage of an extremely 
sensitive and elastic style; but the difficulties that seem to con- 
front her are so great that not until one has read at least 
seventy pages of her disarming and simply written narrative 
does one settle down into a mood of unruffled and confident 
appreciation. The margin of safety with which Mrs. Woolf 
threads her adroit way among the reefs and shallows of bathos 
has, one cannot help thinking, been somewhat exaggerated by 
previous critics. Danger is often very near: Flush’s agonized 
interpretation of the state of Miss Barrett’s heart, as she lies 
on her back-bedroom sofa, perusing Mr. Browning’s masterful 
love letters, does not quite convince us, though it is a well 
attested historical fact that Flush afterwards grew sufficiently 
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jealous of Mr. Browning to bite the poet twice through his 
alien trouser-leg. Here the story shows signs of running 
aground; and here, no doubt, had it been the work of another 
and less versatile writer, it would have remained in disconsolate 
banality, high and dry. On the full flood of Mrs. Woolf’s 
accomplished prose it floats off again, none the worse for its 
mischance. 

Thenceforward its course is comparatively smooth. The 
theme of emotional conflict having been dismissed with Flush’s 
acceptance of Mr. Browning and Miss Barrett’s flight from the 
back bedroom, it only remains to transport Flush to Italy, 
depict him in the role of energetic, but slightly condescending, 
philanderer among the Florentine bitches, and set the scene 
for a picturesque and not uneventful, but happy and dignified, 
old age. Of material for this period of Flush’s life there is little 
enough; yet by the time Flush has reached Casa Guidi he is so 
essentially a part of Mrs. Woolf’s imagination and a feature 
of her characteristic style, that the probabilities and proprieties 
have no importance. What does it matter, after all, if Flush, 
‘stretched beneath a statue, couched under the lip of a foun- 
tain’, gathers the young dogs around him and tells his ‘stories 
of Whitechapel and Wimpole Street’, or rehearses his ‘memo- 
ries of one revolution and another—how Grand Dukes had 
come and Grand Dukes had gone’, so long as those memories 
are retailed in Mrs. Woolf’s delightful prose, her long, easy 
sentences, her apparently sprawling, yet delicately precise, 
paragraphs? It is the style, and the style alone, that matters. 
Poor Flush, in the last resort, is no more than a pretext. 


THESE THIRTEEN. By William Faulkner. Chatto © Windus. 
736d; 


Tue CHILp oF QUEEN Victoria. By William Plomer. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Neither of these authors constructs his stories on a plot with a 
twist in the end, as was once the approved manner; or, indeed, 
on any plot at all. This they have in common; but in other 
respects they differ widely. Mr. Faulkner seems interested 
first of all in his manner. His stories of airmen behind the 
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lines are built up of incidents in which it is hard to find much 
of either significance or singularity. They are admirable, 
however, as practice pieces. Another group, set in Mediter- 
ranean countries, are again studies in manner, one of them 
being a piece of pure Hemingway, Fiesta-style. These, too, 
are brilliantly executed experiments. He has written some- 
thing more than experiments only where his subject is a 
pervading atmosphere; for there matter and manner cannot 
fall apart. In his American group there is a presentation of 
Indian atmosphere and of Negro atmosphere, in ‘Red Leaves’ 
and ‘That Evening Sun’, which, because of the balance 
of their parts, have a more lasting effect on the imagination 
than anything else in this volume. 

Mr. Plomer’s work is also arranged in three groups, laid in 
Africa, Greece, and France. He undoubtedly seems most 
at home in Africa, where the long title-story is laid. Writing 
boldly and clearly, he describes there the first contact of a 
good-natured young Englishman of public-school training 
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with the life of the natives and the average run of white men 
who live among them as traders. The interest lies definitely 
in the matter, and in his thought upon it, and is very real; 
but the story lacks something as literature. Like Mr. Faulkner, 
he is at his best when his subject is an atmosphere, so that 
his manner and his matter are necessarily held together. 
But sometimes he is too conscious that manner is important, 
and writes of the lightning ‘leaping from cliff to crag, and 
sewing sound to fury with giant stitches of vivid light’. There 
is no need for a naturally bold writer like Mr. Plomer to put 
himself to so much trouble. The appreciation of Mr. Plomer’s 
style, however, is made in many places a little difficult by 
accidental errors of writing and of printing. The last of Mr. 
Plomer’s stories, ‘Bed Number Seventeen’, is the best thing 
in either volume, though slight: a thing so perfectly conveyed 
that no qualification is needed, and consequently no analysis. 
Mr. Plomer, having much humanity, is much the more 
companionable writer of the two. Mr. Faulkner is a cleverer 
workman, of great technical interest. It has yet to be discovered 
what he has to say. 


Tue PorETRY OF GERARD MANLEY Hopkins: A SURVEY 
AND COMMENTARY. By E. E. Phare (Mrs. Austin 
Duncan-Jones). Pp. viii 150. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


Mrs. Duncan-Jones sets out to show that Hopkins is not an 
odd and obscure poet, a poet only for a few readers. She 
succeeds in showing that, for all its oddity and obscurity, his 
poetry can be understood by anyone who is intelligent, 
patient, and appreciative enough of its obvious beauties not 
to be put off by its frequent absurdity. She herself unravels 
many of his poems patiently and shrewdly and illuminates 
them with comments showing much good sense—a quality 
necessary in the criticism of Hopkins and lacking in very many 
of his admirers. Her good sense shows itself particularly in the 
way in which she refuses to be cajoled by other critics: it is, 
for instance, a relief, after a long discussion of the difference 
between ‘motile’ and ‘static’ imagery in poets (in the course 
of which she quotes Milton’s description of the fall of Mulciber 
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as supporting the view that Milton’s imagery was ‘extremely 
dynamic ’—as if you could describe someone falling headlong 
from the sky in ‘static’ terms), to find Mrs. Duncan-Jones 
discarding this distinction (which was instituted by Mr. Robert 
Graves), with the words: ‘There is little to be said, I think, 
in favour of attempting to classify poets according to the 
motile or static nature of the imagery which they use.’ Good 
sense, here and elsewhere, finally gets the better of a modest 
deference to other critics. Occasionally Mr. Empson’s Seven 
Types of Ambiguity is mentioned with undue respect, but on 
the whole Mrs. Duncan-Jones is calm, shrewd, and independent; 
the long-drawn-out comparison of Hopkins with Wordsworth 
is the only original part of the book which does not justify 
itself. The effect of his religion on Hopkins as a poet is im- 
partially estimated, and throughout the reader feels that the 
author is conscious of the man who wrote the works which 
she is interpreting. 

It is a pity that space does not allow a more detailed discussion 
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of the book: it must suffice to say that its most valuable point 
(apart from the explanations of many specific obscurities) 
is the emphasis it lays on the fact that the obscurity of Hopkins 
yields to patient intellectual effort, and that it is not due to 
Hopkins’s writing ‘private poetry’. Of course, the whole inter- 
pretative purpose of the book implies this; and at page 97, 
Mrs. Duncan-Jones shows very clearly (quoting Mr. Max 
Eastman’s happy comment on the modernists who write 
poems ‘between me and myself’) how his work differs from 
that of those contemporary poets who use private symbols 
and abandon the effort to communicate—and sometimes 
claim Hopkins’s supposed example as a justification (as if they 
needed one) for doing so. 
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